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Will Build and Sell Homes Complete 


Why shoul In't homes be sold complete, all ready to moment it is wanted than merely to show blueprints and 
move into, just as automobiles are sold all ready to step sell hopes and promises, with probably quite a delay inter- 
into and drive away? G. I. Osterhage, head of the lum- vening before possession of the finished home could be 


given.” 

“Anyway,” he emphasized, “we are going to make a spe- 
cial drive on selling homes complete, fully equipped with 
everything, and on easy terms, feeling that we thereby 
can stimulate and develop future business better than in 
any other way.” 

In response to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S request, 
Mr. Osterhage kindly permitted reproduction of archi- 
tect’s drawing of the model house, together with first-floor 
plan (on this page), and said: 

“This first model home is intended to be an advertise- 
ment of what we propose doing. It is aimed to embody 
all the new ideas and new equipment of the home of 
today, including electrically operated household con- 
veniences, stoker etc. Plans call for plasterless wall and 
new types of windows, all built-in |Turn to page 47] 
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ber company bearing his name, with headquarters at 
Vincennes, Ind., pondered the question, and decided 
to find the answer for ltnself, by an actual test. 
\ccordingly, he is now building, in that city, a house 
that without being ultra moderiistic embodies modern 
ideas in design, construction, finish and equipment. 
This home is not being built for anyone in particular. 
The public is invited to inspect it, just as they would 
a new-model car, and Mr. Osterha,. has faith that 
someone will like it well enough to pay the price—not 
yet exactly determined, although he figures that the 
cost of the house complete will be somewhere around 
$6,500 to $7.500. 

But this is only a “starter,” if Mr. Osterhage’s 
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plans work out as he hopes. “We expect to build two 
types of homes,” he says, “and if we can find buyers M 
we shall probably construct ten or twelve this year.” - 

“In tng said Mr. Osterhage, to the AMERICAN te Bed koom 
LUMBERMAN, “we are adding to our lumber business F IZ9X-9 
another new venture, that of furnishing homes com- © 
plete. Our thought in thus branching out was, first ee 





of all, that if anyone ought to have faith in the future 
of the home and home ownership, it should be the 
lumbermen; and, in order to sell our customers, we 
must be sold on the idea ourselves. The automobile 
industry has demonstrated that it is easier and more L. 
logical to sell the complete job ready to deliver at the 
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Get today’s 
price on 
this tire 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Firestone has constantly been the pioneer and 
leader in the development of balloon tires for trucks, 
and in the New Firestone Truck Tire for 1935 we 
have incorporated improvements that enable you to 


been specially designed with higher, more rugged 


Call on the Firestone Service Store or Firestone 
Tire Dealer in your community today. Let him show 
you how these amazing new tires will help cut your 


* & & & We Listen to the Voice of Firestone— 
featuring Richard Crooks, Gladys Swarthout, or 
Nelson Eddy—every Monday night over N.B.C. 


—WEAF Network... A Five Star Program 





Get today’s 
price on 
this tire 













FIRESTONE 
OLDFIELD TYPE 


The tire that taught thrift 
to millions 











FIRESTONE 
SENTINEL TYPE 


Volume production tire for 
light trucks 






maintain uninterrupted schedules at higher speeds 
—at lowest cost per mile. 


A new tread compound has been developed, 
which is tougher and longer wearing. The tread has 


shoulders and wider, deeper non-skid, with more 
rubber on the road. It is possible to hold this thicker 
tread to the Gum-Dipped cord body because of 
the patented Firestone construction of two extra 
layers of Gum-Dipped cords under the tread. These 
improvements give you greatest blowout protection 
and non-skid safety for the higher hauling speeds 


operating cost and give you more dependable service. 


these tires 





See your nearest 
Firestone Service 
Store or Firestone 
Tire Dealer for 
today’s prices on 


HIGHER SHOULDERS—WIDER, DEEPER 
NON-SKID TREAD—-MORE RUBBER 
ON THE ROAD.... 


These Truck Tires Will Cut 
Operating Costs for You 
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SPECIFY FIRESTONE TIRES ON YOUR NEW _ TRUCKS 





FIRESTONE AUTO SUPPLIES 





Firestone 


Ixtre Power 





EXTRA POWER 
BATTERIES 
20% more starting 
goee for every 

rucking Service 





FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 





FIRESTONE HEAVY 
DUTY SPARK PLUGS 


FIRESTONE 
FAN BELTS 











FIRESTONE BRAKE 
BLOCKS AND LINING 








RADIATOR HOSE 
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The Private Mort- 


gage Investor 


EPORTS from many places indicate 
that in the aggregate there are large 
sums of money in private hands, 

available for financing new houses and 
repairs. 

This is not surprising ; for home mort- 
gages have long been a favorite form of 
investment for the small capitalist. The 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards has made a survey of 83 cities 
and has discovered that individuals hold 
from 25 to 75 percent of such mortgages. 
As a rule the percentage runs highest in 
the smaller cities; though in St. Louis 
individuals hold 70 percent of the total 
volume. 

The private capitalist is still in a posi- 
tion to aid in getting America suitably 
housed. Savings bank deposits are run- 
ning to a high figure, indicating that there 
is much private money that has not found 
satisfactory places of investment. Many 
bonds are being called; and the owner is 
finding some difficulty making satisfac- 
tory reinvestments in that field. High- 
grade bonds are priced to bring a return 
little if any above savings deposit rates ; 
and the speculative field of second-grade 
bonds calls for a specialized knowledge 
which few small investors have. 

There are several reasons why such an 
investor should continue to be interested 
in the mortgage field. He usually knows 
prospective local borrowers; and in any 
case he is able to appraise local and per- 
sonal factors of safety and desirability 
which do not always show up in a formal 
financial statement. He is able to watch 
his investment. And while the Federal 
Government does not insure privately- 
owned mortgages, this first-hand knowl- 
edge continues to make for safety, as it 
has done in the past. 

The local dealer is in a position to aid 
in getting prospective borrower and 
lender together; and in fact dealers are 
doing this. In Chicago, a certain dealer 
runs classified ads; and when a building 
prospect comes in and proves desirable 
and has sufficient money to make a down- 
payment, the dealer agrees with him on 
plans and then finds a local capitalist will- 
ing to loan the money on this specific 
project. The dealer has built ten or twelve 
houses in this way. A dealer in upper 
New York has followed substantially this 
same method for years and is finding it 
still to be satisfactory. He is finding 
that many of his prospects, for one rea- 
son or another, would rather borrow from 
private than from public sources. The 
method widens in scope; for owners of 
private money gain confidence in the deal- 
ers judgment, and building prospects 
learn that the dealer is able to get them 
loans. 

A dealer in Indiana is building houses 
which he finances on monthly-payment, 
fifteen-year contracts. Some of these he 
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finances himself; and since it is known 
that he has mortgages which he can 
recommend, he has little difficulty in dis- 
posing of the paper. 

This journal has no thought of setting 
up or even suggesting competition be- 
tween governmental and private loans. As 
our readers know, we have been making 
every effort to popularize Federal loans. 
But some prospects are reluctant about 
going through the process of getting pub- 
lic loans, and often stay out of the mar- 
ket because they do not know where to 
look for private money. Local funds can 
still be a great source of community busi- 
ness progress. By serving as a practical 
means of getting borrower and lender to- 
gether, the local dealer can help to con- 
tinue this process. 


A Hint on Lumber 


Promotion 
Te LUMBER industry shouldn't 


need the lesson, for it has so often 
failed to act before it was too late. 
The railroads, threatened with a loss 
to the intercoastal carriers of the trans- 
continental haul from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, sought to cripple their competi- 
tion by legislation instead of increasing 
the efficiency of their own service; they 
have lost 70 percent of the business, and 
see no hope of regaining any more than 
37% percent of the former total. They 
learned their lesson. Reviewing the be- 
ginnings of a movement by steamer and 
barge from the Pacific to Mississippi 
River ports, a traffic executive says, in 
a statement summarized on page 21, “If 
the water carriers become firmly estab- 
lished in this trade, it is doubtful if the 
rail carriers could recover the business 
thus lost.” 





* * * * 


The “spark plug” to start home build- 
ing this year, in the opinion of business 
authorities, may be the prefabricated 
house. Manufacturers of materials com- 
petitive with lumber are concentrating 
their efforts on designing, fabricating and 
merchandising homes that will capture 
that big market. If the lumber industry 
is to retain its hold on it, says the Lumber 
Survey Committee in the report sum- 
marized on page 37, it MUST proceed 
AT ONCE to . improvements in 
manufacture, refinement and distribution. 

* * * * 

Quality is the biggest need in holding 
lumber markets, but before quality can be 
sold it must be stocked by the dealer, and 
before he will stock necessarily higher- 
priced lumber he must be convinced that 
it is worth more, so he may sell it for 
more and render a better service to his 
customers. An experienced and success- 
ful lumber  sales-promotion manager 
gives, on page 17, the individual manu- 
facturer a pointer on a sensible initial 
step toward making friends for lumber: 
First make a friend of the retail dealer. 
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Labor Legislation 
Threatens Industry 


UT OF ALL the turmoil in 
Washington and the legislation, 


good and bad, occupying the at. 
tention of Congress, the proposal that 
stands out as the most iniquitous |ay 
and the most damaging to all industry 
in its blighting effects is what is know, 
as the Wagner labor relations pjj} 
Through a surprise move a few days 
ago this bill was called up in the Sep. 
ate and passed. The bill is now be. 
fore the House and if industry general. 
ly, and the lumber industry in particy. 
lar, does not arouse itself to prompt 
and vigorous action it will find saddled 
upon it a burden likely to become 
greater than it possibly can bear, 
Labor organizations, bonus advo. 
cates, farm bureaus etc., never fail to 
make vociferously known to Congress | 
their desires—and their demands—and | 
by making a loud noise convince the | 
law-makers that they represent a ma- | 
jority of the country’s votes. Business | 
and industry, as a rule, timid and/ 
afraid, refrain from asserting them- 
selves and all too often are thus made 
the victims of unwise and unnecessary | 
legislation. The menace of this Wag. | 
ner-Connery labor bill is so great, how- 
ever, that the time has come for busi- | 
ness and industry to assert themselves. | 
Here are some of the implications of 
that legislation: It gives Federal spon- | 
sorship and encouragement to the 
closed shop; prohibits and penalizes 
coercion by employers, but not by em- 
ployees; legalizes majority rule in em-| 
ployee disputes; gives labor sat 




















enormous power, but no correspond 
ing responsibility; permits the Na-| 
tional Labor Relations Board to inject 
itself into the employee relations of 
any concern. 

If there ever was or could be a time | 
when the lumber industry should as 
sert itself in no uncertain terms, that | 
time is now. Every member of Cor- 
gress should be made familiar with the | 
disastrous results to one of the coun: | 
try’s great industries that would fol 
low legislation as vicious as that pro} 
posed in the Wagner-Connery bills. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is it 
clined to look with disfavor on the 
“chain-letter” nuisance that has flooded 
the country, but if that is the only way 
in which industry can be aroused to 
action, then more power to the effort} 
along this line inaugurated by a mid f 
dle West industralist, who has invoked f 
the aid of the telegraphic chain letter, § 
to quickly develop a movement oF 
Congress that should overwhelmingly § 
convince wavering legislators that pas § 
sage of this law will not only be a stag fy 
gering blow to the lumber industry) 
and others, but that it also will be 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Why Should Lumber Manufacturers Advertise 


in Trade Journals ? 


[The advertising manager of a prominent lumber manufac- 
turer, after a careful and thoughtful study of the problem, 
recently prepared for his executives a presentation on advertis- 
ing that is worthy of earnest perusal by every owner or execu- 
tive connected with the production of lumber and responsible 
for its profitable merchandising. The author enjoys a high 
standing among advertising men and has a fine record with 
his company. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to have the 
privilege of publishing this presentation, just as it was orig- 
inally written.—Ep1rTor.] 


IS EVERYBODY OUT OF STEP EXCEPT OUR COMPANY? 


A mother was watching a parade of high school cadets. 
“They are all out of step except John,” she remarked. 

From just a few of the trade journals of current issue, I 
have clipped a number of advertisements by LUMBER MANU- 
FACTURERS. My purpose in so doing is to try to show you 
WHAT IS GOING ON in lumber advertising. 

Represented in these clippings you will find a number of 
manufacturers with whom we come in direct competition. 

We are doing NO TRADE JOURNAL ADVERTISING at 
this time. Is everybody out-of-step except us? 


WHY ADVERTISE? 


Everybody is familiar with the story of the man who was 
asked why he did not fix his leaky roof. “When its raining I 
can’t fix it; and when it isn’t raining, it don’t need fixing,” 
was his reply. 

The impression seems to exist that advertising is a luxury, 
to be indulged in only when business is good. When business 
is good, you don’t need advertising to the same extent that 
you need it when business is hard to get. When business is 
good, we are apt to say, “Why spend money advertising?) We 
are selling our production anyway.” And when business is 
bad, we say, “Why advertise? There’s no business being placed; 
and advertising won’t help the situation.” 

Properly handled, advertising is AN ADDITIONAL SELL- 
ING TOOL, which will help our salesmen to get business, in 
good times and in times of depression. Advertising impressions 
are not built up overnight. It takes constant hammering to 
drive home the advertising message so that WHEN THE 
BUYER IS READY TO BUY, your name will have been im- 
pressed upon him, and at that time you will have a better 
CHANCE to get his business. Similarly, the salesman does not 
sell everytime he makes a call. He may call upon a buyer for 
a year before he gets an order, but, if he KEEPS CALLING, he 
will have a better chance when the buyer needs lumber. 

Advertising supplements the work of the salesman. In it- 
self it may not bring in the business, but when it is used as a 
selling tool, to help the salesman, it will justify its cost. 

Advertising helps the production department to maintain 
standards of quality. Realizing that we are putting forth claims 
to quality, the men in the mills will have an incentive to keep 
the product at the plane of quality which will support our ad- 
vertising claims. An organization of men, producing lumber 
which is not claimed to be any better than that produced by 
other shippers, will ACTUALLY PRODUCE a mediocre product. 


DON'T ADVERTISE A POOR PRODUCT 


It does not pay to advertise an inferior product. Put a 
price on it which will sell it in competition with better products 
for. which more money must be paid. But, if you have a good 
product and want to sell it in competition with the CHEAPER 
product, then you must show the buyer WHY HE SHOULD 
PAY MORE. If you can convince him that he will get his 
MONEY’S WORTH when he pays your price, the better class 
of buyer will pay what it takes to get good lumber, and he will 
Sell it to the class of trade which appreciates quality. We can’t 
sell to every lumber yard in our territory, but if we maintain a 
high standard of quality, AND TELL THEM ABOUT IT, we 
can sell to enough yards to keep our production sold. 

: To advertise QUALITY and ship poor or mediocre products 
is SUICIDAL. We may fool a man ONCE but “the burned child 
dreads the fire.” 


SPASMODIC ADVERTISING DOES NOT PAY 


To do a real job of advertising, your program must be 
PLANNED. Business is a battle for the consumer’s dollar. Ad- 
vertising is the barrage which paves the way for the shock 
troops—the sales force. Sales are the LIFE of your business. 
PROFITS are not realized until the merchandise is sold and 
paid for. Overhead cost remains at about the same level 
whether you sell 50 cars or 100 cars per week. 

In good times and in bad times, it pays to follow a sys- 
tematic, consistent plan of advertising. The direction of the 
effort and the amount expended upon it is a matter for care- 
ful consideration and intelligent planning. True it is that much 
advertising money is WASTED, but it is equally true that much 
sales effort is unproductive. If we knew just where to get an 
order, we could concentrate our effort on that particular pros- 
pect. But we can not know just when and where an order is 
to be placed, so we must keep in contact, either in PERSON 
or through ADVERTISING, with the ENTIRE FIELD. We can 
eliminate the territory to which we are unable to ship; and if 
we are advertising by mail, we can eliminate the dealer to 
whom we would not want to ship because of poor credit or 
other reasons. BUT, TO BE EFFECTIVE, YOU MUST FOL- 
LOW A PLAN—you must be in CONSTANT TOUCH. To drop 
out of advertising after making a start is like the engineer 
who lets the fire under his boiler go out after he gets up steam. 
His locomotive will soon start slowing up and finally come to a 
dead stop. Look at the business organizations which are lead- 
ers in their fields—and you will find EXTENSIVE and CON- 
SISTENT ADVERTISERS. 


HOW TO ADVERTISE AND WHAT DOES IT COST 


You can spend an unlimited amount on advertising—or you 
can make your plans carefully, and spend only WHAT IT 
TAKES to do a good job. You can direct your advertising in 
various channels—the dealer, the architect, the contractor, the 
general public or the actual prospects among the ultimate con- 
sumers. Each class added to your objective increases the cost, 
but widens the scope of your effort. Our first job is to SELL 
THE RETAILER. If he does not stock our product, the public 
can not buy it, and the dealer will sell whatever he happens to 
have in stock. You can HELP THE DEALER and make him 
MORE interested in continuing to sell your lumber when you 
co-operate with him in selling to his prospects—the architect, 
the builder, the prospective home builder and the home owner 
who uses lumber occasionally for repairs. 

When there is a limited amount of money available for 
advertising, the job of spending the money in the right direc- 
tion requires particular thought and consideration. It may not 
be possible to use the limited amount to cover the entire field 
without spreading itso thin as to be ineffective. Therefore, the 
advertising ammunition should be directed at the primary ob- 
jective, which in our case is the DEALER. 

Budgets for advertising are frequently based upon volume 
of sales, and are governed largely by the type of business and 
the margin of profit. There is such a long profit in some com- 
modities that the advertiser can well afford to pay as much as 
50 percent of his gross volume. On the other hand, there is an 
irreducible minimum beyond which the advertiser can not go 
and still do a worthwhile job of advertising. 

Based upon our annual sales, a budget of 1 percent for 
advertising would produce sufficient to carry on a systematic 
effort aimed at our primary market, the dealer, and possibly 
leave sufficient to justify an effort in the direction of the 
secondary market, the consumer. 

A well thought-out advertising campaign would take into 
consideration the use of TRADE JOURNALS; HOUSE ORGAN; 
DIRECT MAIL; SAMPLES; ADVERTISING NOVELTIES; 


EXHIBITS; MOVING PICTURES. 

I would like to recommend that our advertising department 
be requested to outline a PLAN based upon a predetermined 
budget for one year, with the intention of continuing this 
effort each year until it becomes advisable to change. 














Southwestern Dealers Are Alert 


Topeka, Kan., May 20.—Continuing northward from Fort 
Worth, Tex., a traveling staff representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN visited as many retail yards en route as the limited 
time at his disposal would permit. He was impressed by the 
cheerful and optimistic attitude of most of these dealers, in 
the face of conditions that have been anything but encouraging 





Canopy display of roofing, Standard Roofing & Material Co. 


during the past few years. However, the dealers of the terri- 
tory traversed still possess plenty of courage, and are deter- 
mined to fight through and come out on top. In fact, evidences 
are not lacking that brighter days are at hand, and many of 
these dealers are preparing for them by repairing, painting and 
otherwise “sprucing up” their physical plants, checking up on 
needed stock replenishments, and in general, getting set for the 
revival in business which most of them seem to feel is on the 
way. The National Housing Act, with its loan provisions for 
modernizing and for new construction, is generally regarded as 
a considerable aid; especially—up to this time—as regards 
modernizing jobs, with strong hope that it will later cut 
considerable figure in the new construction field. 

{A travelogue of this roving reporter’s journeyings in Texas 
appeared on pages 24-25 of the May 11 issue—Ebiror. | 





His last stopping place in the Lone Star State was Fort 
Worth. Among the progressive retail firms of that city is 
H. J. McMullen & Co., where a large display room attracted 
the visitor’s attention. Along one side of this room a useful 
rack for the display of roofing has been constructed. This is 
shown in an accompanying photograph. The several panels are 
so mounted that they may easily be swung into any position 
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Panel display of roofing, H. J. McMullen & Co. 
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desired, enabling the customer to readily inspect the samples 
mounted thereon and to choose the particular one that he wants 
for his job. In drawers or slides arranged horizontally unde 
the rack are additional samples of roofings of various kinds 
and colors. These drawers can be pulled out and mounted jp 
the vertical rack, replacing some of those already in. The wide 
range of grades and styles of roofings handled by this company 
include the complete Johns-Manville line. This convenient rack 
was constructed by employees of the company during thejr 
spare time. It has proved a very satisfactory method of dis. 
playing roofing, and yields a good return on the investment 
of time and materials required for its construction. 






In Oklahoma City two yards were visited, one of these bei 
that of the Standard Roofing and Material Co. While this 
concern handles a very complete stock of lumber and building J 
materials, as well as other allied lines, roofing is stressed—as 
is implied by the name of the company. Manager Gray calls 
his place of business “The Building Material Department 
Store.” The main office and display room is located just off 
one of the main streets leading from the business section. While 
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Separate display room, Standard Roofing & Material Co. 


large display rooms are maintained in the general office Mr. | 
Gray did not deem these quite sufficient, and accordingly bullt | 
a display on the corner, part of which faces the main traveled 
street. This display is glassed, and various seasonable merchar- 
dise is displayed therein. The side-wall of the office and ware- 
house building faces the above mentioned main thoroughfare, 
and offers another way to attract attention to the yard and 
materials handled there. Accordingly, one of the photographs 
shows a canopy built along the side-wall, upon which various 











types of shingles are shown. A side-line handled by this conr § 


pany which seems worthy of mention, due to the fact that 
dealers are just beginning to realize the possibilities in that field, 
is pipe and boiler insulation—product of the Keasby & Mattr 
son Co. 


At Ada, Okla., are located the headquarters and local yard 


of the Adams Lumber & Supply Co., which also operates sev- 
eral other yards. A photograph on next page shows the 
attractive paint display. Large plate glass windows extend the 
entire length of the display room, so a very pleasing showing 
from the street is made. At the left of this display are the 
sales offices, and beyond are several private offices and constl- 
tation room. All rooms, including the general offices and dis 
play rooms, are paneled with Nu-Wood, making a very pleasing 
effect. E. O. Wheat is the local manager. Sherwin-Williams 
paints are handled at all branch yards, although at the Ada yard 
another brand is stocked. 
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Visits With Progressive Dealers in 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


Also among the leaders in Oklahoma City is Kilpatrick 
Brothers (Inc.), jobbers of building material, as well as main- 
taining a very large retail establishment. A photograph shows 
part of the stock of Pamudo plywood carried in this yard. The 
forward half of the upper deck is used exclusively for storing 
that product. The company finds this a very profitable line, 
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In shed of Kilpatrick Brothers (Inc.) Oklahoma City, Okla. 


and one of the officials informed the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative that its sales are constantly increasing as people 
find new ways of using this popular material. 


Believers in preparedness are the members of the Seiboldt- 
Dunham Lumber Co., Guthrie, Okla., as evidenced by the fact 
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Paint display of Adams Lumber & Supply Co., Ada, Okla. 


that they are now getting their delivery equipment ready to 
take care of the increased business that they feel is bound to 
come. This company operates one Ford and one Chevrolet truck 
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Seiboldt-Dunham Lumber Co.'s new truck busy on job 


for making deliveries and bringing material into the yard from 
the sidetrack, but additional equipment seemed to be needed, so 
recently a new Ford V-8 truck was purchased. An accompany- 
ing photograph shows this new truck being loaded with shingles 
from the freight car. Replenishing its stocks at this time is 
another evidence of the company’s “preparedness” policy. 


At Herrington, Kan., the Hawley Lumber Co. operates an 
uptodate lumber yard and building materials store. Recently 
increasing business impelled Mr. Hawley to purchase a new 
truck and in his selection he was governed by the excellent per- 
formance of the Ford which had been in operation for some 
years, with entirely satisfactory results as to reliability and 
economy. Accordingly, he ordered a new 1935 V-8 Ford, 
which is equipped with a body built by Mr. Hawley’s own 
employees. At the time the accompanying photograph was 
snapped, this new equipment was standing in the driveway, and 
already being used, so Mr. Hawley had not been able to find 
time to have the company name lettered on the cab, which, 
however, has been done since. 


The K. M. Vaughn Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla., believes in 
showing its wares. While the company maintains a very large 
display room in its retail store, the space did not offer sufficient 
opportunity to show the heavier merchandise. The plant fronts 
a heavily traveled street and offers a very favorable opportunity 
for attracting attention. A separate display building was con- 
structed along the street, right next to the firm’s general office 
and retail store. This building is not used for any other pur- 
pose, but already has more than paid for itself by increased 
sales to customers attracted to the yard by the display. The 
back of the building is walled solid, but the ends and front are 
covered with chicken-wire fencing. The building is lighted at 
night. Therein are shown some of the heavier goods such as 
American Steel and Wire Co. lawn fences, wire, and posts; 
Northwestern Barb Wire Co.’s chicken fencing; Certain-teed 
shingles and roofing ; galvanized tanks of the Butler Manufac- 
turing Co.; Pittsburgh paints, ladders, garden tools etc. 


Next installment will cover several more Kansas yards. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE MAIL BAG | 





T. L. Manley, secretary Washington Manu- 
facturing Co., Tacoma, Wash., believes in abun- 
dant production, but no arti- 

Abundant ficial control of production 
uncan or prices and is not in agree- 


° ment with the suggestion in 
Production May 11 issue of AMERICAN 
No Artificial Lumserman of “A Plan to 

Promote National Security.” 
Control In a letter of comment, he 


said: 

Very sorry to see such a proposition pub- 
lished in your paper. What right have we 
to mortgage the earnings of future genera- 
tions so that we may engage in one more 
costly experiment? This is evidence to this 
writer that we, as a people, have learned 
very little from our experience of the last 
few years. Production in abundance? Yes. 
Artificial control either of production or 
prices? No. There is a law fully operative 
that controls these things. We did not make 
this law and we can not change it. It is the 
law of supply and demand. We will, under 
this law, at times, have over-production, but 
over-production is really the foundation of 
all progress. Individually and collectively 
we will with our own funds be continually 
looking for new uses for products produced 
in over-abundance. This is what makes the 
world move ahead. Don’t interfere with this 
natural progress. 


This publication is in accord with these views, 
but it also believes that to store crops and thus 
assure a certain food supply at all times, at the 
same time creating business and employment, 
is a better way to distribute Government funds 
than to use them to restrict the supply, throw 
people out of employment and force a great 
army of citizens onto relief rolls. We are glad 
to pass on to our readers Mr. Manley’s sensible 
comment. 

7 * . 


From a long time reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, a prominent lumberman in Cali- 
fornia, comes an intensely interesting letter com- 
menting on a number of current problems in 
the lumber industry and at the same time 
heartily commending the plan suggested in the 
May 11 issue of the American LuMBERMAN 
with reference to conservation of food stuffs. 
Some of his comments follow: 


I firmly believe that if 
. the railroads reduced their 
Railroad 
Rates 


rates they would be the 
big gainers so far as lum- 


ber is concerned. Cheap 

rates will help not only 

And Con- the railroads but the lum- 
. ber industry, and God 
servation knows with all the strikes 
and difficulties being faced 

by the lumbermen in the Northwest they 


need all the help possible. As to the Gov- 
ernment planting trees, I hope it can make 
trees grow where the good Lord in his 
wisdom failed. However, if the theories of 
this Administration work out whereby they 
hope to make prosperity by destroying the 
labor of the farmer and the lumberman and 
save money by spending money, perhaps they 
can make trees grow as well. We are told 
that we should conserve the forests, and 
we hear much ballyhoo about sustained 
yield; but I am sure few of those who are 
talking about it really understand what it 
means. In my experience of almost forty 
years in the lumber business, I have never 
seen such waste in the forests as is going 
on today under so-called NRA and Govern- 
ment control. In the pine region a fine six 
or seven log tree will be felled; from two to 
four of the best logs taken, and the balance 
left in the woods to rot. In the fir region 
they are high grading the timber more than 
ever before in the history of the business. 
With the forestry policy of not burning, this 


leaves an appalling fire menace. In the red- 
wood industry this high grading process is 
going on to the extent that we are back to 
where we were sixty years ago with the 
oxen, and hand logging methods practiced 
along the streams running into the Pacific 
Ocean. I hate to tell you how much timber 
is being left in the woods. Perhaps this is 
conservation—the proper methods under the 
New Deal. People destroy that of which they 
have the most, and that which is of the least 
value. As long as the Government and eco- 
nomic forces conspire to make standing 
timber of little value, it will be destroyed 
and wasted regardless of any decrees or 
laws. Everywhere except in the United 
States value in forest industry is expressed 
in standing timber—not in obsolete manu- 
facturing plants, railroads, logging machin- 
ery etc. For instance, in other countries we 
have a situation where standing timber is of 
some consequence and the problem of con- 
servation and reforestation is easy; in fact, 
it takes care of itself. People naturally con- 
serve that which has value. ' 


* * * 
Frank J. Ward, general manager Eclipse 
Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa, writes that he 


thinks so well of the sug- 
gested plan for full crop 
production and the keeping 
in storage of a year’s supply 
of feed and food stuffs, that 
he has undertaken to get the 
plan before the people of 
Iowa. In a letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, he 
said : 

I am passing on to our local editor a copy 
of “A Plan to Promote National Security,” 
as published in the May 11 issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and hope that he will be willing 
to publish it. I wish you would send me 30 
reprints of this article. I would like mighty 
well to send one to each of our branch yards, 
and I hope that some benefit may result from 
this publicity. 


Solicits 
Interest 


Of the 
Editors 


Dealers who feel that this suggested plan 
has merit and is worth following up, may find 
it worth while to emulate the example of Mr. 
Ward and solicit the co-operation of the editors 
of their local papers in getting the plan before 
the people of their communities. 


* * 


John L. Cochran, 202 Riverside Drive, New 
York City, mentioning that he at one time cov- 
ered twenty-nine States and Canada where the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was read and that he 
had been reading it since the time when Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow kicked over the lantern, remi- 
niscing as to old times, said: 


In looking back over old 
files I find that some of 
Thinks lt : ane 


the most profitable deals I 


Ti T ever made in lumber were 
ime io with Manager Ford of the 
D Ss Pond-Decker Lumber Co., 
° ome Deckerville, Ark., when I 
ee outbid Frank Stonebraker, 
Advertising of Memphis, $1 per 1,000 


on the year’s cut of 2%-, 
3- and 4-inch FAS white ash at $21 per 1,000; 
also clear yellow cottonwood box boards at 
$15 per 1,000. Only last week F. E. Hoff- 
man, of Fort Wayne, recalled a car of 1x1 
inch and up 1 and 2 quartered red oak I 
shipped him at that time from this same 
mill. It seems to me that it is time for the 
lumber industry to do some real advertising 
for lumber as the manufacturers of substi- 
tutes are doing for their products. I lost my 
job because I told the president of the com- 
pany that the automobile concerns would 
find a substitute for poplar panels when he 


said he was going to raise the price on thi 
item from $75 to $150. At that time the 
Monroe Body Co. had 10,000,000 feet of 19. 
inch and up of poplar panel and the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. 20,000,000 feet of thick 
poplar. Now the piano makers say they are 
going to make piano cases of steel. 


Verily, times are changing and if the lumbe 
industry is going to keep pace with the time 
it must be up and doing. 





Out in California retail lumber dealers are 
beginning to feel the effects of competition from 
roofing applicators and they 
are warned by Kenneth 
Smith, secretary of Lumber 
& Allied Products Institute 
Los Angeles, that other busi. 
ness will go the same way 
unless proper steps are taken 
to prevent it. In a recent 
bulletin addressed to the 
dealers, he said: 

Do you handle “insulation board” or do 
you sell “insulation?” Your answer will tell 
you whether you are a merchant or just a 
lumber yard. The composition roofing busi- 
ness is gone. The wood shingle business js 
going the same route unless the shingle 
manufacturers and dealers get smart and 
form a partnership to “sell” good, reliable, | 
guaranteed roofs. The “if” is a big one be- | 
cause it is an old business. But “insulation” | 
is new. No back-log of hungry “ex” appli- | 
cators about to beat you to the punch. You | 
can develop a business that you can keep, | 
And insulation is just one of your oppor. | 
tunities to make a merchandising establish- | 
ment of your lumber yard. In twenty years 
rough lumber will be the “necessary evil,” 
the sugar and flour items of successful 
building material merchants. You can’t keep 
up with the procession just “handling” heavy | 
materials. You must train yourself (and | 
your staff) to “sell” the customer a service, 
a comfort, or a commodity that he wants or | 
needs. | 


* * * 


Do You 
Handle 

Or Do You 
Sell? 





From a manufacturer of Ponderosa pine in 
Oregon, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has re- 
ceived copy of a letter 


sent by that concern to | 
Manufacturers its trade. Inasmuch as 
Looking this concern sells largely 
to wholesalers, the letter | 
To the was addressed particu- | 
larly to them. Stating 
Wholesalers that mills are late in 


starting because of weath- 
er conditions, that there is talk of strikes, that | 
the stocks of the mills are low, that a com | 
parison between 1934 and 1935 to April a 
shows an increase in orders of 24 percent, im 
crease in shipments of 25 percent, and a de- 
crease in production of 12 percent, the letter 
Says: 

In view of these facts why shouldn't the 
pine mills be getting prices which will at 
least enable them to get back their legiti- | 
mate cost items? They are not doing it now. 
Lumber prices are low. We manufacturers | 
are looking to you wholesalers to hel? 
strengthen the situation, emphasize selling 
rather than buying in the expansion of our 
markets and help us to sell our product in- 
telligently. Haven’t we a right to expect 
this from you as our representatives, or must 
we revert to the “dog eat dog” policy which | 
will bring disaster to us both and justify 
the criticisms directed at the industry? WHY | 
is lumber the only large industry never con- 
sidered by national economists? Why have 
we lost so many markets to substitutes in 
which lumber is really better? What do you 
think? Are we sound? 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Shows Necessity for Lower Rail 
Rate From Pacific to Atlantic 


“A new and most alarming element [affect- 
ing the rail movement of lumber from the Pa- 
cic Coast] is the movement via Gulf and At- 
lantic ports, thence inland waterways to the 
river and lake ports, for distribution, largely 
by trucks, to the Central Freight Association 
Territory,” says H. G. Toll, chairman of the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau’s standing 
committee on rates, in summarizing, for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the results 
of three years of study of the situation of the 
railroads with respect to water competition and 
reasons for the filing of tariffs reducing the 
rate east of the Illinois-Indiana line from 90 to 
72 cents, for an experimental period. “If no 
steps are taken,” he declares, “the present rail 
movement can not be maintained, but will con- 
tinue to dwindle from year to year.” 


Railroads Lose 70 Percent of Business 


The history of the loss by the railroads to 
the water carriers of the transcontinental lum- 
ber tonnage from the Pacific Northwest was 
briefly reviewed by Mr. Toll. Figures he sub- 
mitted showing that the railroads are hauling 
only about 30 percent of the business moving 
to east of the Illinois-Indiana line. In the five 
years, 1930 to 1934 inclusive, water carriers 
took an average of 1,315,341 tons a year, which 
amount, at 2714 tons a car, is the equivalent of 
47,830 cars a year. During a fairly comparable 
period for which rail figures are available, 1931 
to 1933 inclusive, the average water movement 
was equal to about 47,644 cars a year, against 
a rail movement of only 20,492 cars. 


Water Shipments to Central Territory 


So far the movement from the Pacific Coast 
through inland waterways to Mississippi Valley 
and Great Lakes ports is relatively small, but 
the trend is evident, and it is believed to be 
the forerunner of a repetition of the experience 
of the railroads in the Atlantic Seaboard ter- 
ritory; one firm has doubled its water ship- 
ments in two years, and the total movement 
may reach very considerable proportions. Pacific 
Coast lumber interests have been laying very 
definite plans for a substantial increase in the 
use of the inland waterway route. “If the water 
carriers become firmly established in this trade,” 
says Mr. Toll, “it is doubtful if the rail car- 
riers could recover the business thus lost.” 


Traffic Railroads Plan to Recover 


The railroads can not hope to recover all 
the business lost to the intercoastal lines oper- 
ating to the Atlantic Seaboard, because the 72 
cent rate will not meet the port-to-port com- 
petition of water carriers. Of this intercoastal 
movement, 25 percent is port-to-port and not 
susceptible to recovery. But of the remaining 
75 percent they may hope to recover half— 
the equivalent of 3734 percent of the total water 
movement—by the new rate. The 25 percent 
non-recoverable is port-to-port movement of 
items for which the water route is adaptable, 
from tidewater mill to eastern distributing 
terminal; the 75 percent recoverable is business 
on which there is, in addition to water freight, 
an additional charge, either for movement from 
the mill to the Pacific Seaboard or from the 
Atlantic Seaboard to destination. The main 
competition is on movement of items for which 
the Panama Canal route is adaptable, and it is 
by a reduction of the rate on these that the 
railroads may hope to recover business other 
than port-to-port. A substantial portion of the 
all-rail movement to States bordering on the 
Atlantic Seaboard must consist of articles more 
advanced in manufacture, for which the Canal 
route is not adaptable; and at present the rail- 
roads carry practically all the kiln dried lumber. 
Of all the lumber handled by the railroads to 
fast of the Illinois-Indiana line, 64 percent is 





moved into States bordering on the Atlantic 
Seaboard. 


Intercoastal and Rail Costs Compared 


Kiln dried lumber, which moves almost alto- 
gether by railroad, weighs about 2,100 pounds 
a thousand, and rail transportation on this, at 
the new 72 cent rate, would amount to $15.12 
a thousand feet. Water transportation is 
charged at net measurement, or about 80 per- 
cent of gross, so that gross of 1,000 feet is 
charged at 800 feet net; and at present inter- 
coastal cargo rate of $12 a thousand net, water 
freight charge would be $9.60 a thousand board 
feet gross. As the stock shipped by water 
averages about 2,700 pounds a thousand, the 
water rate, port to port plus insurance and port 
charges, would compare with a rail rate of 38 
cents a hundred pounds. Total rail freight of 
72 cents a hundred pounds on 2,100 pounds 
might be compared to the water rate of 38 
cents a hundred pounds on 2,700 pounds. The 
difference per thousand, if spread on 2,700 
pounds of green stock, would be the equivalent 
of 18 cents a hundred pounds. Therefore where 
in using the water route there is an additional 
charge of 18 cents a hundred pounds—for move- 
ment from mill to Pacific tidewater, from At- 
lantic coast to inland destination, or a com- 
bination of these—the railroads can hope to 
compete with water carriers. 


How the Railroads Hope to Benefit 


If by reducing the rate the railroads lose 
$1,700,000 in revenue on the present movement, 
a gain of revenue on an additional movement 
of 4,300 cars would offset this; and the roads 
hope to gain 17,000 cars. The railroads feel that 
it would be impossible for the intercoastal water 
carriers, in view of increasing operating costs, 
to justify before the Shipping Board any re- 
duction in their present rate of $12 a thousand. 
And besides, certain intercoastal lumber ship- 
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ping interests owning vessels have assured the 
railroads that when the new 72 cent rate is put 
into effect, the vessels will be confined to port- 
to-port traffic. The railroads have also been 
assured that plans for increased use of the in- 
land waterway route will be abandoned if the 
reduction is granted. The proposed new rate 
would apply only on “Lumber, a product of saw 
and planing mills, not further advanced in man- 
ufacture than by sawing, resawing, passing 
lengthwise through a standard planing machine, 
cross-cut to length and end-matched,” and as 
a large part of the present rail movement is 
of more refined products, on these the carriers 
would not sustain a loss of revenue by reason 
of the rate reduction. The new rate applies 
only at minimum weights of 50,000 pounds for 
cars of 41%4 feet length, and 60,000 pounds for 
cars over that length. 





Board Continues Low Canadian 
Coast-to-Coast Rate 


MonTreEAL, Que., May 20.—The Board of 
Railway Commissioners has refused an applica- 
tion of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association 
for an order disallowing competitive rail rates 
from British Columbia coast points to stations 
in eastern Canada on lumber other than con- 
struction timber four inches by four inches and 
larger. 





Rust Service Plans Camps 


SPoKANE, WAsH., May 18.—Tentative specifi- 
cations have been prepared by the U. S. Blister 
Rust Service of the biological service for semi- 
permanent type of camps housing thirty men. 
High price of canvas, and inability to obtain 
a sufficient supply, may lead to developing a 
type of housing with units built in panels to be 
nailed together, for use where rust eradication 
camps are accessible by truck. 

Mill operators who have discussed the new 
type housing with S. N. Wyckoff, in charge 
of the blister rust operations, believe that an 
economical unit outlasting the four years that 
it will be required can be designed. The For- 
est Service is also showing much interest in 
this proposed change in housing. 


Comparative Freight Costs — Rail 
and Steamer-Barge 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 18.—H. N. Proebstel, 
traffic manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, has prepared a table based on the 
recently announced cargo-barge freight rates 
from Oregon and Washington ports to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, giving delivery costs compared 
with rail transportation. The canal-barge rates 
cover shipments from Columbia River and Puget 
Sound ports, Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor 

LUMBER ITEMS 
(Also weights and 


percentage of 
nominal or gross 


TO 


Cairo, Ill. 





board feet E. St. Louis, Ill. 
charged for at Helena, Ark. 
steamer - barge Memphis, Tenn. 
rates on net St. Louis. Mo. 
measurement) Vicksburg, Miss. 
Rail Barge 
1x8” Boards (S/L-ALS) 
Dry—2100#% ..... 73.2% $15.00 $12.32 
Green—2400# ...73.2% 17.25 12.32 
2x4” Dimensions, ALS 
Dry—2200#% ..... 73.6% 15.75 12.39 
Green—2500#% ...73.6% 18.00 12.39 
2x10” Dimension, ALS 
Dry—2300% ..... 717.2% 16.50 12.99 
Green—2600#% ...77.2% 18.75 12.99 
3x12” Planks, ALS 
Green—2800# ...83.9% 20.25 14.12 
6x6” Timbers, ALS 
| ERASE EEE 84.0% 21.00 14.14 
12x12” Timbers, ALS 
|. ers 91.8% 22.25 15.45 
Ceiling; 5/8x4”, ALS 
oo errr 48.3% 8.75 8.13 
Flooring, 1x4”, ALS 
PE sksbaconwes 68.4% 13.00 11.51 


to Mississippi River, Ohio River and Chicago 
River points. These are joint through rates 
and are free of incidental transfer changes from 
steamer to barges at New Orleans. Costs are 
calculated on American Lumber Standards. 
The comparison indicates that the savings apply 
on all items shown except ceiling and flooring 
to Chicago, to which rail costs are less. The 
comparative table is as follows: 


TO TO TO 

Cincinnati, O. 

Chicago, Ill. Evansville, Ind. Louisville, Ky. 
Rail Barge Rail Barge Rail Barge 
$15.00 $14.15 17.00 $12.32 $17.75 $12.32 
17.25 14.15 +O BO 12.32 20.50 12.32 
15.75 14.23 18.00 12.39 18.75 12.39 
18.00 14.23 20.50 12.39 21.25 12.39 
16.50 14.92 18.75 12.99 19.50 12.99 
18.75 14.92 21.25 12.99 22.00 12.99 
20.25 16.22 22.75 14.12 23.75 14.12 
21.00 16.24 23.75 14.14 24.75 14.14 
22.25 17.74 25.25 15.45 26.25 15.45 
8.75 9.34 9.75 8.13 10.25 8.13 
13.00 13.22 14.75 11.51 15.25 11.51 





Two weeks ago the depart- 
ment stopped in the midst of an 
account of Macon, Ga., and its 
retailing; this handsome south- 
ern city in its great setting of 
cotton fields and spring flowers 
and floods of sunshine. 

The Willingham Sash & Door 
Co. has been operating here for 
many years; and during much if 
not all that time it has had a 
down-town store. As we _ re- 
marked previously, the down- 
town store idea is popular in 
Macon; seems to fit the desires 
of the buying public and to mesh 
with long-established merchan- 
dising policies. C. Y. Alexander, 
vice president of the company, 
explained that manufacturing 
had been the chief line in earlier 
years and still remains impor- 
tant. The retail lumber stock is 
kept at the mill, which is some 
distance from the center of the 
city. Since the company is a 
large concern and sells at retail 
in all parts of the city, it has 
been useful and in fact necessary 
to have a central sales point. As 


business has developed, other 
lines have been added; paint, 
roofing, wallboard, building 


hardware and the usual lines. 
The down-town store makes 
many incidental sales that would 
not be made at the plant. It 
keeps the company name before 
the public and in this way 
makes a good many telephone 
sales. It makes the payment of 





The W. T. Harvey Lumber Co., of 

Columbus, Ga., and other local re- 

tailers, sell much material to the Fort 

Benning post-graduate infantry school, 
a few miles outside the city 
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The Growing Popularity of the Down-Town Store— 
Remodeling a House, Half at a Time—Some Politi. 
cal Talk Gets by the Gate—Cotton Money Arrives 


The Williams Lumber Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ga., has a plant that covers 
almost a city block; this is a view of 





accounts easier and saves collec- 
tion costs. On top of the build- 
ing is a sky sign, visible by day 
and brilliant by night. 


SAVING THE SURFACE 


Paint is the big collateral 
line; and paint seems to be sell- 
ing in unusual volume this year. 
It’s the thing people think of 
first when passing a critical eye 
over the old homestead when 
winter backs off. We’ve come to 
expect that a retail yard, big or 
little, will carry paint and that 
it'll be at pains to give the line 
a prominent display. Not often 
do we see the old-time method 
of showing two or three wooden 
cases with half the top boards 
pried loose at one end and stand- 
ing up in the air, held by bent 
nails at the other. How yards 
ever sold paint under such con- 
ditions doesn’t quite appear. 
They didn’t sell much. By the 
time the dealer dragged a dozen 
cans out, failed to find the right 
color and tried to sell some red 
barn paint to a customer who 
wanted green enamel for a 
flower box, that sale would be 
fairly thoroughly blighted. An- 
other rather sure way of closing 
out the paint business is the 
purchase of that combination of 
chalk, castor oil, gasoline and 
tap water that masquerades as 
paint and sells at a low price; 
the kind that would cost the cus- 
tomer too much if it were given 
away. An investigator who goes 
about much is quite sure to find 
well known and reliable brands 
in those sales rooms where an 
effort is made to display the 
stock. No other kind is worth 





the trouble; for a couple of 
years on the building will show 
up the mud-pie daub, and a dis- 
appointed buyer will take his 
paint trade elsewhere along with 
his lumber trade. 

O. P. Willingham is president 
of this company and spends his 
time at the big planing mill and 
lumber yard. 


"BEFORE AND AFTER" 
REMODELING 


Wm. H. Baskin, Jr., of the 
Builders Lumber Co., told us of 
the project, which was then in 
the formative stage, of remodel- 
ing a local house to show Macon 
people what can be done in this 
line. The plan, as we understand 
it and as we mentioned in a pre- 
vious article, is to remodel the 
house a part at a time, to show 
a before-and-after effect. In due 
time the job will be completed. 
All the local dealers, or at least 
most of them, are sharing in this 
undertaking. We discovered a 
great deal of energy on the part 
of southern dealers to demon- 
strate remodeling possibilities. 
Many houses throughout the 
South have been given this re- 
juvenation treatment by dealers. 
Many efforts are being made by 
the joint action of dealers, Cham- 
bers of Commerce and the FHA 
to solicit remodeling work, or 
at least to make surveys to dis- 
cover what people have in mind. 
Dealers of course would prefer 
new building; for remodeling 
doesn’t use any large amount of 
materials. But it does provide 
work for people who need it, and 
it improves the general appear- 
ance of the towns and cities 
where it is done. Without doubt 
this improved appearance and 
the stirring up of activity in the 
building field will encourage new 
construction. Mr. Baskin tells us 
that there is an impending house 
shortage in Macon, and that 
some new houses are already on 
the way. Banks are chiming in 
a trifle slowly, but are moving. 
They’re seeing the remodeling 
loans, but so far they’ve had a 
fishy eye for loans under Title IT. 
They’re coming along, and doubt- 
less will be ready when the pres- 
sure gets strong. 

Mr. Baskin added that the 
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price structure is pretty we 
maintained except where smal] 
sawmills get in their two bity 
worth. Probably their competi. 
tion is most painful in country 
trade; something which Maco 
does not struggle much to get, 
But their known prices for 
rough lumber are embarrassing, 
even though a potential cus 
tomer couldn’t be talked into 
using little-mill stock. These 
back-field factories bear such 
affectionate nicknames as “peck. 
erwood,” “coffee mill” and “pop 
gun.” C. C. Sheppard, president 
of the National Lumber Manu. 











The down-town store of the Willing 


ham Sash & Door Co., Macon, Ga. 

is its central sales point, and is kept 

in the public mind by this large sty 

sign; lumber stock is at the planing 

mill and yard at a distance from the 
center of the city 


facturers’ Association, 
that the NRA had discovered 
10,000 such mills in the South 
that were not formerly known 
to exist. It gives a person 4 
green-persimmon taste to think 
of the amount of good trees 


yawed into poor lumber by these | 


outfits. They’re hard to regulate, 
and the operators of course have 
their side of the story. They’ré 
making what some people must 
be willing to buy; and thereby 
they collect a little income that 
helps buy bacon and_schodl 
shoes. But it is unfortunate that 
their often poorly manufactured 
product lowers the general rep 
utation of frame. construction. 
The Builders Lumber Co. is 
considering the matter of fok 


eas 





told us 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


THE RETAILER 


WHERE SOUTHERN RETAILING 
HAS STEPPED UP 


lowing the local style of a down- 
town sales point. The yard is a 
little hard to reach and would 
like to get its stock and services 
a little more closely under the 
eyes of the down-town shoppers. 

The McNair Lumber & Suppiy 
Co. has not only its offices but 
its yard reasonably close to the 
retailing center. In this place 
we heard some less-than-flatter- 
jing comments upon public agen- 
cies of control and upon the 
FHA. The company anticipates 
better business later in the sea- 
son. 


THE DARK-TOWN BLUES, 
LUMBER DEPARTMENT 


J. W. McCook, of the lumber 
company which bears his name, 
was busy figuring a lumber bill 
for a colored man when we 
called. We urged him to keep 
right on; since sales give pleas- 
ure to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and especially to this depart- 
ment. “Well, I'll tell you about 
this sale,” Mr. McCook remarked, 
looking- the darky over good 
naturedly as the latter stood at 
the corner of his desk. “This boy 
wants $125 worth of lumber. 
And he wants me to wait two 
years and a half while he pays 
for it. Isn’t that right, Jack- 
son?” “Yessuh,” said Jackson, 
with a deprecating smile. “It’s 
all right,” Mr. McCook said. 
“He’s a good boy, and he’ll pay 
for it. All I have to do is to 
think of some way to finance the 
deal for two years and a half.” 

Mr. McCook told us that the 
general run of sales were for 
comparatively small sums; the 
usual repair and remodeling 
business we’ve all lived on these 
recent years. The late spring 
got business off to an unbalanced 
start. There was the ever-pres- 
ent fear of the labor situation; 
something we hope will be better 
but which may be worse by the 
time you’re reading these lines. 
There is a Procter & Gamble 
Plant near the McCook yard; 
one that makes Snowdrift. This 
Plant is said to be working night» 
and day. 

The Middle Georgia Lumber 
Co. has a yard near the edge of 
the city. We were disappointed 
to learn that Joseph P. Hadda- 
ritis was away for the day. 

Columbus, Ga., is a bright spot 
in lumber retailing; not because 
all the problems that plague the 
rest of us have been solved, but 


because the Columbus people ap- 
pear to have money to spend 
and are using a_ reasonable 
amount of it in putting their 
dwellings in repair. This repair 
and remodeling work is the big 
item; though new construction 
is beginning to weigh in with 
important orders. Columbus, like 
most of the points in this State, 
is an industrial city; with tex- 
tiles the chief business, but with 
gin machinery a good second. 
No one in a cotton country needs 
to be told that “gin” in this 
connection, does not involve the 
pale liquor which in the days of 
the noble experiment was con- 
cocted in bath tubs and like 
alien containers. It has to do 
with the business of removing 
the seed from the cotton fiber. 


HE SMOKES A WOODEN 
SHOE 


Our first call was at the big 
plant of the Dudley Sash, Door 
& Lumber Co., where we found 
F. J. Dudley, the genial head of 
the business, who has been oper- 
ating it since 1889. Mr. Dudley 
was smoking an amazing pipe, 
built to look like a wooden shoe 
but without the heroic propor- 
tions of that Dutch article of 
dress. Mr. Dudley said there 
was a prospect of pretty good 
sales this season; but, as he 
looked over the general business 
field from his nearly half a cen- 
tury of experience and from his 
equally long and loyal tour of 
duty as a working Democrat, he 
made some frank statements of 
doubt about trying to operate 
business from the vantage point 
of Washington. As he looked at 
it, he didn’t mix party politics 
with his opinions. He said he 
had seen businesses come and 
go, and he didn’t believe that 
politics had much to do with 
practical success or failure; at 
least up to this time. A man 
got along for two reasons; first, 
he had a chance to use his skill 
and knowledge without undue 
interference, and, second, he had 
or developed this skill. 

“T don’t quite see,” he re- 
marked meditatively, as he built 
a succession of fires in the 
wooden shoe, “how a local dealer 
is to fit his knowledge to the 
needs of his community if some- 
body hundreds of miles away is 
always going to be telling him 
what he must and must not do. 
It’s my idea that a man who is 
to run a business must have 


Wm. H. Baskin, Jr., of the Builders 

Lumber Co., Macon, Ga., tells of the 

influence of poorly manufactured 

small-mill stock on the reputation of 
frame construction 





more than a theoretical knowl- 
edge about it. Personal success 
is made up of many small but 
important elements. For in- 
stance, I have some knowledge 
of human anatomy and how or- 
gans function. But if I relied 
on this vague and_ general 
knowledge and went over to the 
hospital and operated on a man 
for appendicitis, the chances are 
the operation wouldn’t be suc- 
cessful. I’d get properly ar- 
rested for my effort; no matter 
how much goodwill or how many 
earnest motives I had. Anyway, 
I’m not yet persuaded that all 
the experiments now going on 
are sound. I’d rather have ex- 
perienced operators on the busi- 
ness job.” 


BEST SALES SINCE 
THE SLIDE 


About this matter, the Realm 
makes no comment. We report 
it because we hear something of 
the sort expressed every little 
while. This company does manu- 
facturing, wholesaling and re- 
tailing. It has a big plant and 
fine looking grounds. In front 
of the office are thorn hedges 
and ornamental gates which at- 
tract much attention of the mo- 
torists on the busy street. 

Mr. Gross, of the W. T. Harvey 
Lumber Co., told us, as Mr. Dud- 
ley had done, that repair and 
remodeling had gone to large 
enough volume to make local 
sales the best they’ve been since 
the big slide. There is another 
important market right at hand. 














Fort Benning is located on a 
reservation of nearly 100,000 
acres just a few miles out of the 
city; and this is a highly im- 
portant military post. It con- 
tains the army’s post graduate 
infantry school, which all infan- 
try officers and, as we under- 
stand it, many officers in other 
branches of the service must at- 
tend. It is a tremendous place; 
a city in itself. Much building 
has been going on there; officers’ 
quarters, barracks, staff build- 
ings, stadia, parades, school 
quarters and so on. There are 
miles of streets; millions of dol- 
lars worth of construction, we 
would guess. The school natur- 
ally brings an unusually large 
proportion of officer personnel. 
We are told that local dealers 
sell much material out there; 
not only for permanent build- 
ings but also for the current 
needs in repair, temporary struc- 





The Dudley Sash, Door & Lumber Co. 

has a big plant at Columbus, Ga., 

and has been operated by F. J. Dud- 

ley since 1889. In its attractive 

grounds is displayed this fine example 
of millwork 
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tures and the like. Mr. Gross 
said there was little country 
business. The country rolls a 
little too much to make it good 
for cotton; and those fifteen sec- 
tions or so in the Army reser- 
vation cover what otherwise 
would be the better part of the 
farming country. 


The Williams Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), is another big lumber 
plant. It covers an entire city 


block, save for a bakery and a 
range of stores at one end that 
are owned by the company and 
leased. Charles F. Williams told 
the Realm that local business 
was distinctly good. Like all 


Report Increased Building Activity 


Yards 
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cities in the country, Columbus 
felt the depression. There was 
a period of a couple of years 
when the wheels nearly stopped 
and when all local merchants 
began to think they’d lose their 
shirts. Then the situation began 
to improve. “This company made 
a reasonable profit last year,” 
Mr. Williams said, “and so far 
this year we’ve done well. Sales 
volume is good, and profits cor- 
respond. It isn’t easy to put a 
finger on any one line of trade 
that’s doing it, unless you count 
repair and remodeling a line of 
trade. But it goes to all kinds 
of customers; for new roofs on 


dwellings, for repairs to busi- 
ness houses and of course for 
use at the Army post. I'd say 
that the whole business struc- 
ture of the city has stepped up. 
It’s all going along much better 
than it’s done since before the 
depression.” 

While Columbus isn’t in a 
great cotton-producing section, 
we imagine the general improve- 
ment produced by the cotton 
money is having its effect here 
as it is all over the South. The 
cotton people — land owners, 
share croppers, tenants, small 
independent farmers, processors 
and the rest—have felt the im- 


Pen-and-Camera Jottings In Cheyenne (Wyo.) Lumber 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., May 20.—The 
business situation is very satisfac- 
tory in Cheyenne according to re- 
ports gathered by an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondent. At 
present there is a greater volume 
of business in new buildings than 
in repair work. Every house is 
occupied and because of the high 
rents many are buying and build- 


ing. All carpenters are busy, and 
the union scale prevails. During 
the first four months of 1935, 


building permits totaling $128,561 
were issued—a much larger amount 


than shown for the past three 
years. One hundred twenty-seven 
permits for new buildings were 


issued in 1935, against 101 for the 
same period in 1934. But that gives 
little idea of the increased volume 
of business, which for 1935 has 
been four times that of the pre- 
vious year. The foregoing is a 
summary of trade conditions in 
Cheyenne, gleaned from some of 
the leading dealers in lumber and 
other building materials. 


New Construction Now Exceeds 
Repair Jobs 


Said W. H. Grier, head of the 
Grier Lumber Co.: “Our business 
has shown an approximate increase 
of 25 percent over similar period 
in 1934. For the first time in a 
number of years there has been a 
greater volume of new business 
than of repair jobs. I should say 
fully 60 percent was new building. 
We do very little built-in business, 
as we would rather sell the ma- 
terial and give another man a job 
putting it in.” 

Norman P. Black, of the P. J. 
Black Lumber Co., was even bet- 
ter pleased. “Our business has 
shown an increase of nearly 50 
percent over the spring of last 
year,” he said. “I think the best 
form of publicity is the newspaper 
—and to be successful regular 
space should be used and a cam- 
paign planned for an entire sea- 
son.” 

A most attractive office is main- 
tained by this firm, the sides being 
of shingles, in natural tone, with 
the firm name in gold letters. The 
roof is green. A white picket fence 
surrounds the immaculately kept 
yard, and all of the lumber is 
housed in buildings of white and 
green. 


Woodworking Machinery Proves 
Good Side-Line 


“An interesting side-line that de- 
veloped without any initiative on 
our part,” continued Mr. Black, 
“is that of woodworking machin- 





shop and inquired the cost. They 
told their friends about it, and 
soon many of the young ranchers, 
and high-school boys, became in- 
terested and came down to see it. 
Noting the interest it had created, 
we set up an outfit in the office 


Left to right—P. J. Black II, C. A. Black, Norman P. Black 


ery. Merely to take care of our 
own work we installed a complete 
outfit of the Delta line, which has 
paid for itself many times over in 
the course of a year. No extra 
employees were needed to take 
care of this business, several of the 
yardmen assisting in their spare 
time. Customers coming in for 
small quantities of lumber became 
interested in the machinery in our 


window, with the price of each piece. 
It ‘took’ at once, and we received 
a number of orders. The entire 
outfit runs into money, so most 
customers bought only a single 
unit at first, gradually adding 
thereto until they had the entire 
set. At present our business in 
woodworking sets run to between 
$2,000 and $3,000 a year, and is 
constantly increasing. We make 





Attractive office of the P. J. Black Lumber Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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pact of Federal cotton money 
Some people worry about th 
future of cotton control, gf 
course, but at the present time jt 
would seem to an observer tha 
the cotton country is more prog. 
perous than it has been for , 
long time back. 

We heard some discussion in 
Columbus about the NRA ang 
its impact upon the lumber bygi. 
ness. Much of the questioning 
is about administration; 4. 
though some, as the comments 
of Mr. Dudley indicated, hag tp 
do with general policies. By 
it’s a pretty hot poker, and we’) 
just leave it on the hearth. 





quite a specialty of it in the pre- 
holiday season, urging that a jig- 
saw be purchased for the mechan- 
ically inclined youth; or that the 
entire family get together and buy 
one for Dad. If the youth or man 
already has one we suggest the 
purchase of additional machinery 
until the set is complete. Incident- 
ally, this is nearly always done, for 
even if no more gifts are made, the 
recipient of the original piece is 
never satisfied until he has secured 
the entire outfit. 

“Another plan that brought u 
quite a bit of publicity was the in- 


ery 


stallation of a huge section of 
Douglas fir, brought from the 
West Coast. Before this was 


placed in position in front of our 
office we had it weighed. Then we | 
urged citizens to estimate the | 
weight, offering a substantial prize 
to the shrewdest of them. We ran 
a picture of the big slab in the | 





paper, with the query ‘How Much § 


Does It Weigh?’ This brought 


numerous persons out to see it, and § 


while there many bethought them- 


selves of lumber repair jobs needed [ 


and spoke to us about them, som 
of these inquiries later developing 
into substantial orders. The big | 
slab weighed 2500 pounds, and the | 
winner of the first prize ($5 cash) 
came within 12 pounds of the cor- 
rect figure.” 


Six Thousand Ties Floated to | 


Market 


“One of the most interesting fea \ 


tures of our business,” said the 
manager of the Fox Park Lumber 
Co., Laramie, “is our annual te 
drive, which usually takes place 
the latter part of May. This year 
we floated 325,000 railroad tes, 


cut from two of the Wyoming Na | 


tional Parks forests. Last year th 


pack was only about 100,000, ani § 


this season’s is one of the biggest 
in history. The drive occurs 

‘the heavy snows have melted a 
swollen the streams so that the ties 


can be easily floated. Timbers at 


from the national forests are sol 
to the lumber companies for com 
verting into ties. 


be cut, and tie hacks, using br 
axes, make the ties by hand. 
ties are stacked in clearings, hauled 
on sleds, and banked beside or 
frozen streams during the winter 
months. In former years no 4 
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as made to penetrate more 
tt 00 yards from the banks of 
qa stream, as there was plenty of 
ood timber. Lately, however, 
timbermen have found it necessary 
to move further into the forest, so 
that new roads had to be cut, and 
inland transportation became an 
important factor in getting the 
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ties to market. In the spring 
the drivers break down the piles of 
ties and float them down stream 
to railroad points, where they are 
caught by barriers thrown across 
the stream, hauled ashore, in- 
spected, graded, and loaded on cars 
for transportation to the treating 
plants, where after several months 


weathering they are treated with 
cresote to prevent rotting. From 
the plants the ties are taken by the 
railroad companies to be used in 
their construction or repair work. 

According to P. V. Woodhead, 
supervisor of the Medicine Bow 
National Forest, this drive has de- 
veloped into a $500,000 business 


25 


annually. “About 600,000 ties were 


floated this season,” he said. 
“These included the 325,000 of the 
combined Fox River and Otto 
Lumber companies; 200,000 by the 
Wyoming Timber Co.; and small 


lots from several other lumber 
firms, making the grand total 
stated.” 





—— 


emonstrates Low- 
Cost Farm Housing 


Dyess, ARK., May 20.— Less 
than twelve months after W. R. 
Dyess, Arkansas relief director, an- 
nounced that he was starting a 20- 
thousand acre relief and rehabili- 
tation project to reestablish 700 
down-and-out rural and urban fam- 
ilies on reclaimed, cut-over lands 
in Mississippi county, more than a 
hundred families have found a 
place for a new start in life. The 
idea back of the whole develop- 
ment, according to Mr. Dyess, is to 
rehabilitate that highest type of 
farmer who through no fault of his 
own, but due to financial reverses 
in the past few years, has lost his 
home. 

More than 200 houses and barns 
have been completed, together with 
over 22 miles of roads, 15 miles of 
which have been graveled; over 
65 miles of drainage ditches dug 
and put into service; electric cur- 
rent has been brought to the prop- 
erty; a school, hospital, store, 
warehouses and administration 
buildings constructed. All of this 
has meant an investment by the 
Government, in land and buildings, 
of about $1,000,000. 


The houses, of 3-, 4-, and 5-room 
types, are being placed on 24-, 60-, 
and 80-acre tracts, to accommodate 
families of two, three, four and five 
persons. Many such homes will be 
constructed on the parcels com- 
prising the 20,000-acre tract; but 
the first were built along the gravel 
road which traverses the colony 
from east to west, from Marie in 
Mississippi county to the inter- 
section of State Highway 20 near 
Lepanto, Poinsett county. This is 
“Main Street,” and on it are 
located the permanent colony site, 
the executive offices, community 
house, recreation park, church and 
school. The gin and canning fac- 
tory are located nearby. 
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Howard Eichenbaum, of Little 
Rock, State FERA architect, drew 
the plans for the cottages, which 
met with commendation of relief 
administrators in Washington. 
Four types are being used, with 20 
distinguishing variations 1n design, 
so that Dyess does not present the 
“all-of-one-kind” appearance com- 
mon to industrial and other centers 
where quantity construction is prac- 
ticed. The cottages are models of 
economical farm house architecture, 
built to meet the needs of the farm 
family, the construction being 
simple but durable. 

The 3-room houses, located on 
the 20-acre tracts, perhaps present 
the most significant housing im- 





A typical 5-room cottage on the Dyess (Ark.) project 


achieves a house of three rooms 
with ample cross-ventilation, bed- 
room privacy, closet and pantry 
room and potential expansion of 
facilities; all of which the “shot- 
gun” house, in its familiar form, 
lacks. The new type costs no more 
than the common sort. It is being 
constructed complete, with paint, 
in the Dyess colony for $500, in- 
cluding out-buildings. 

The 5-room houses costs from 





A typical 5-room cottage on the Dyess (Ark.) project 


provement, because all about are 
opportunities for comparison of this 
improved “shot-gun” type of house 
with the type familiar in Arkansas. 
Mr. Ejichenbaum simply turns a 
“shot-gun” house around, with the 
side, instead of the end, facing the 
street. He cuts a door in the front 
wall of the middle room, erects a 
simple gabled entrance porch and 
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A typical 5-room cottage on 
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$1,000 to $1,200. They are equipped 
with shower bath and indoor toilet. 
Illustrative of the possibilities in 
low-cost modern farm housing re- 
vealed by this work is the fact 
that the plumbing material, con- 
sisting of bath, toilet, wash-basin, 
hot-water tank, kitchen sink and 
piping, costs $88; while the elec- 
trical material is installed for $9 





the Dyess (Ark.) project 





per house, and the electric pump 
and pressure tank for individual 
water supply cost $45. 

Families are placed as fast as 
homes are completed. One member 
of the family is employed in colony 
development at prevailing wages, 
leaving other members to clear and 
develop the homestead tract, which 
is sold to them as wooded or cut- 
over land. They are furnished 
with mules and other live stock, 
as well as farming tools, food and 
other supplies, until their opera- 
tions are started. 

Considering the productivity of 
the land, the price of these homes 
is being placed at a figure that 
should be within the ability of the 
colonist to pay. The cost of a 
40-acre farm, with improvements 
and equipment, including interest 
during 20 years, is expected to be 
around $150 a year, or a total of 
$3,000. 

That this enterprise is of more 
than local interest is evidenced by 
the fact that it is being studied 
carefully in welfare circles. When 
it was found out that on the cut- 
over swamp land along the Mis- 
sissippi in Arkansas there was on 
the way a real undertaking in 
social-economic rehabilitation as 
a definite answer to the challenge 
of rural and urban unemploymert, 
many visitors have come. The 
fruits from these visits have been 
that plans of the development, in- 
cluding housing and colonization 
operations, have gone to a dozen 
States, to be used in formulating 
relief enterprises. 


A representative Colony family shown on arrival 
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An "Ad" Stunt That Pulled in 
the Crowds 


PerrysBpurG, Onto, May 20:—A_ decided 
novelty in paint demonstrations was very suc- 
cessfully staged by the Koch Lumber Co., this 
city, on Friday and Saturday, May 10 and 11, 
The big attraction that brought the crowds to 
the yard was the trio of trained performing 
police dogs, known as “Jerry & Co.,” furnished 
through the courtesy of A. L. Wall, of the 
Weaver-Wall Roofing Co., and directed by 
Capt. A. B. Conner. The attraction was well 
advertised by the Koch Lumber Co. in large 
display space in the local newspaper, attracting 
hundreds of people to the yard, where a com- 
plete demonstration of B P S paints was staged. 

“Our demonstration this year was the best 
in several years,” said Edwin A. Clay, secre- 
tary-treasurer Koch Lumber Co., to a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBFRMAN. We 
feel that we shall reap some tangible business 
from it. Not only were the crowds larger, but 
seemed to be made up of a better class of pros- 
pects. They not only listened to and watched 
the paint demonstration, but lingered, seeking 
information concerning painting, wall board, 
asphalt shingles and other modernization, re- 
pair and construction materials; evidencing an 
air of interest, as though there was something 
in their minds just about ready to take form 
in tangible improvements that will result in 
business for us.” 

For the free show of Jerry & Co., a stage 
12x30 feet was built in front of the company’s 
yard, which is situated on the main street, one 
block from the heart of the town. On that 
stage was presented the two-hour program of 
the trained dogs in their various amusing and 
educational stunts. 

The paint demonstration was held in the com- 
pany’s big display room on both days, followed 
by open house on Saturday. So interested was 
the crowd of visitors that it was past 10:30 
before the last person had left the yard. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Clay, the trained 
dog show was also presented before the chil- 
dren of the public schools of Perrysburg and 
Maumee, and a special showing was given for 
the kiddies of the Lucas County Children’s 
Home at the latter point. It is Mr. Clay’s 


custom each year to take these orphans to the 
children’s outiag, sponsored by the Toledo Auto- 
mobile Club, and this year he found special 
pleasure in giving them this additional treat. 


How Deer Advertise Yard 


Denver, Coro., May 20.—H. E. Forsyth, gen- 
eral manager of the Brake & Duff Lumber Co., 
says that the novel idea of enclosing a space 
at the front of the company’s property and put- 
ting a half dozen deer in it, for the sole pur- 
pose of catching the public eye and helping 
people to remember the location, has worked 
well. 

This 
economically. 





advertising stunt was arranged very 


A co-operative arrangement with 





Pen of deer helps advertise yard 


a turrier nearby resulted in the Brake & Duff 
Lumber Co. erecting the fence that was re- 
quired while the furrier secured the deer and 
brought them down to their new home on one 
of Denver’s busiest streets. The feeding ex- 
pense is shared between the two firms. 





Announces New Retail Yard 


Forpyce, ArkK., May 20.—E. B. Steelman, 
who was for 20 years inspector for the Fordyce 
Lumber Co., announces the establishment of a 
retail lumber yard here. The new concern will 
operate under the name of the City Lumber 
Yard. 








and Paint-up” campaign. 





Many a small-town merchant—yes, and big-towner, too—who wouldn’t 
think of wearing a collar until it was grimy and shabby, will neglect re- 
placing or even repainting his signs that have long been eyesores. 
not start a little campaign for better-looking signs? 
lumber and paint. Your local newspaper editor will be glad to “boost” 
the idea—and it won’t make the sign painters mad, either. 
line with the “modernizing” movement, and with the spring “Clean-up 
Here’s a slogan: “Better-looking Signs for a 
Better Day and a Better Town!” Maybe it would be a good idea to take 
a critical look at your own sign first of all. 
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You might sell some 


It’s right in 
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Dealer Reports Good Gains 
Through FHA 


Ciirton, N. J., May 20.—A retail concerp 
that through active co-operative endeavors js 
reaping marked benefit from the National Hoy. 
ing Act and the promotion program of the 
Federal Housing Administration is the Kramer 
Lumber & Supply Co., of this city. 

“Increase in our volume of remodeling and 
repair business has been so marked that the 
only cause we can attribute it to is the working 
of the Federal Housing Administration pro. 
gram,” said Hyman Kramer, president of the 
company, to an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative. “We have been obliged, by reason of 
this activity, to purchase three new trucks, and 
to refill our stocks two months in advance of 
the usual seasonal replenishment. The increase 
in business has been felt even more since Title 
II of the National Housing Act has become an 
active factor.” 

So encouraging, indeed, is the upward trend 
that the Kramer company felt impelled recently 
to completely remodel and improve its yard. 
As a result, it now rates as one of the best 
equipped and best appearing establishments in 
its line in the northern part of New Jersey. 

In remodeling the outside of its buildings, 
advantage was taken of the opportunity to ad- 
vertise and demonstrate the various kinds of 
shingles available for siding and roofing. The 
entire front of one of the buildings is thus 
used for demonstration purposes, showing 
twenty-three kinds of shingles, while the rear 
of the same building shows fourteen kinds more. 
This entire building, also, has been set apart 
for showroom and display purposes. In it 
various kinds of wall and ceiling finishes, as 
well as kitchen equipment and other specialties, 
are demonstrated by actual installations. 

The entire effect of this showroom is so in- 
structive that the various builders of the com- 
munity are glad to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to bring persons who are having 
homes built or modernized down to the yard, 
so that, without any exercise of their imagina- 
tions, they can actually visualize the various 
kinds of finish, decoration and equipment ap- 
propriate to their individual projects. 





Building Juvenile Good Wil 


The “Youth Army” idea of George Harris, of 
the Harris Lumber Co., Loveland, Colo., was 
started fifteen years ago. The direct cost has 
been approximately $30 a year. The volume 
of juvenile good will acquired by this modest 
expenditure has been large. 

The “Youth Army” is a birthday plan. With 
birthday cards the Harris company remembers 
every boy and girl in the Lovelayd district om 
his or her birthday. The list totals 2,000. 

The original preparation of the list began by 
obtaining the cooperation of school authorities. 
Then birth records were obtained continuously 
through the year. Annually there was check- 
ing of school records to obtain names af 
birthdays of newcomers to the district. School 
authorities have always been glad to co-operate. 

The usual practice is to get out the list and 
make up cards for several weeks ahead. The 
day of the month upon which the birthday 0 
curs is jotted in the space which later will be 
covered by the stamp. The cards thus pre 
pared are bunched together, and it is a daily 
chore at closing time to deposit the cards fot 
birthdays of the morrow in the post office. __, 

“Even when a child is only a few years old, 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 
CONCRETE 


34 yds. Mass concrete wall piers and footings 
1000 ft. 4” concrete floor '/2” topping 

28 |. ft. Chimney 

20 1. ft. Fireplace flueing 


PLASTERING 


468 sq. yds. Plaster 
7 M Lath %xt'ox4’ 


ROUGH LUMBER 


3 pes, 6x6” 7'0” Post 

116 I. ft. 2x10” Girder 

152 1. ft. 2x8” Sill plate 

60 pes. 2x10” 14’0” Joist 

8 pes. 2x8” 10’0” Porch joist 

60 pes. 2x4” 14’0” Ceiling joist 

8 pes. 2x4” 10’'0” Porch ceiling joist 
58 pes. 2x4” 18'0” Main rafters 

14 pes. 2x4” 140” Porch rafters 
200 |. ft. 2x4” Lookouts 

152 |. ft. 2x4” 90” O. S. studs 

30 pes. 2x4” 100” Gable 

110 pes. 2x4” 9'0” 1. S. studs 

800 I. ft. 2x4” Plates and shoe 

2 pes. 2x6” 18'0” Porch plates 
250 |. ft. 1x3” Bridging 

2000' B.M. Wall sheeting 

1864’ B.M_ 1x4” D&S Roof sheeting 
2250’ B.M. 7” Dropsiding, Walls 
19 sqs. Asbestos Shingles, Roof 
1350’ B.M. {x8” Shiplap, Subfloor 
564° B.M. 1x3” Finish Floor E.G. 
850’ B.M. 1x3” Finish Floor E.G. 
400' B.M. %x4” Eaves 

350° B.M. 1x6” D&M coal bin 

35 pes. 2x4” 8'0” Coal bin 


SASH 


7 8/10x1%ex3 It. Basement Sash 

10 24 26/26x1%_ window tep 6 It. 

6 20 26/26xI% 

2 20 20/20x1% 

3 26 14/14x1% 

5 8/103 It. Basement Window Frame 

1 8/10—3 It. Mull. Window Frame 

4 24 26/26x1% Single Window Frame and Trim 
2 24 26/26x1% Triple Window Frame and Trim 
| 26x14x1% Mull. Window Frame and Trim 

| 26x14x1% Single Window Frame and Trim 


Lumberman House Plan No. 











2 20x26/26x1% Triple Window Frame and Trim 
2 20x20/20x1% Single Window Frame and Trim 


DOORS 

1 3’0’x6'8"x134” 1 It. 2 pan, Front Door 
1 2'10’x6'10’x1%4” 1 It. 3 pan. Rear Door 
8 2'8"x6'8"x1%” | pan. Inside Door 

1 2'8"x6’8"x1%” 5 pan. Basement Door 








Chamber 
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5 2'4"x6'8’x1%” | pan. Inside Door 
2 Outside Door Frames 

10 Inside Door Frames 

24 Sides Trim 


INSIDE TRIM 


320 |. ft. 34x52” Base 

320 |. ft. Yox%” Base Shoe 

24 |. ft. S%4xti¥e” Shelving 

24 1. ft. 34x52” Hook Strip 

1 Kitchen Cabinet 

| Sink Cabinet 

| Medicine Cabinet 

| set Basement Stairs 3'0” 

6 2/6—18 Verge Boards 

2 2/6—14 Verge Boards 

| 2/6—12 Verge Boards 

150 lin, ft. Ix2 Verge Mold 

125 lin. ft. %4x3% Verge Facla 
275, lin ft. 1Y%x4 Verge Facia 

275 lin. ft. 2%” Bed Mold 

2 9'/2x9'/2x7'0” Box Porch Posts, molded cap and base 
18 lin. ft. 7Y%2x9/%2 Box Porch Plate 
30 lin. ft. 2” Cove Ceiling Mold 

20 pes. 1x4” 10’0” Corner Boards 

| set Front Steps, 8'0” 3 Risers 


ROUGH HARDWARE 


21 sets Sash Weights and Cords 
450 Ibs. Nails 

| Coal Chute 

7 Basement Sash Sets 

21 Sash Locks and Lifts 

1 Front Door Lock 

| Rear Door Set 

10 I. S. Door Sets 

| D. A. Spring Hinge 

| pr. Push Plates 

if pr. 3%2x3/%2 Loose Pin Butts 
9 Door Catches 

22 Drawer Pulls 

9 pr. Butts and Screws 
PLUMBING 

| Bath Tub 

| Lavatory 

| Stool Complete 

| flat rim Kitchen Sink 

| Set Laundry Trays 
HEATING 

| Warm Air Heating Plant, Complete 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF PLAN BOOK ''YOUR NEW HOME" 
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The Straw-loft poultry house has an advantage over some 
of the other common types of poultry houses in that a uni- 
form and moderate temperature is generally more easily 
maintained in the straw-loft house owing to the cheap insula- 
tion afforded by the straw. This factor alone is worth much 
in a climate so variable as that of Illinois, because losses in 


MATERIALS FOR 20’x20’ 
FOUNDATION: 1:2:4 MIX 


Cement, 25 sacks. 
Sand, 2 cubic yards. 
Gravel, 334 cubic yards. 


FLOOR: 3” THICK, 1:2:3 MIX 


Cement, 21 sacks. 
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ENO FRAMING 
SCALE 451'- O” 


Rafters, 22 pes. 2”x4’x12’. 


ROOF SHEATHING (composition or shingles) 
(Optional) 


For composition roof, 600 board 
flooring. 


SIDING: 
76 pcs. 1x6” 


feet of 1x6” 


car siding 7’ long. 

16 pes. 1x6” car siding 8’ long. 

16 pes. 1x6” car siding 9 long. 

20 pes. 1"x6” car siding 10’ long. 

20 pes. 1"x6” car siding 11’ long. 

Inside Sheathing 70 bd. feet 1”x6” flooring. 

Joists (supports for straw loft) 4 pcs. 2”x6x20’. 


BOARDS FOR STRAW LOFT: 

9—1"x6” 

9—1""x6” 

8—1"x4” 10’ long. 

ROOFING (composition or shingles) 
(Optional) 


Composition, 6 rolls of 3-ply slate surface roll 
roofing. 


12’ long. 
8’ long. 


ILLINOIS 


Courtesy of University of Illinois College of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill. 


LUMBERMAN 


American Lumberman Farm Building Suggestion 


STRAW-LOFT POULTRY HOUSE 20’ x 20’ 


egg production often follow radical temperature changes. 

If sanitary conditions are maintained in a straw-loft house 
and sparrows and pigeons are kept out, there should be no 
trouble from lice or mites getting into the straw. The amount 
of straw used in the loft varies, but as a rule about 2 to 3 
feet of loose straw is sufficient. The straw may be left in the 
loft indefinitely. 


STRAW-LOFT POULTRY HOUSE 












STRAW —— - | . | 
POULTRY NETTING j 
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1"2 4"= 5'-O" LONG SPACED (2" << | 
Sand, 134 cubic yards. . | 
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Sills and plates, 10 pes. 2”x4’x20’. in - cemmcc _ttae | | 
Studding, 31 pes. 2”x4”x6’. i WINDOW SLIDES | 
Nail girts, 9 pes. 2”x4”x10’. ssi a 509 tl Li 4 
Window sills, 4 pes. 1”x6”x10’. = ZL ~ ee 
6” GRAVEL OR CINDER Finn ~ “ae . 
CROSS SECTION ee ‘, ‘ 


SCALE“ - a" 


23 feet of corrugated ridge roll. 
Trim, 160 lineal feet 1x4” B or better 
Droppings, board, 24 pieces flooring, 1”x6”x10’. 


Droppings board and roosts supports, 8 pes. 
2”x4”"x10’. 

Perch bars, 8 pes. 2”x2”x10’. 

SASH: 


(Front) 8 four-light 9”x12” (barn type). 
(Rear) 3 three-light 9x12” (basement type). 
Hardware and nails additional. 
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FLOOR PLAN 
SCALE rr-o 
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(Continued from Page 26) 


said Mr. Harris, “the card has a good deal of 
advertising benefit, for it pleases the parents. 
Now the plan has been operating so long that 
we have in and around Loveland a great many 
young men and young women who are in the 
category of buyers themselves. 

ee 
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An Actuary’ Opportunity 

For many years Barry’s Lumber Actuary has 
been considered one of the best publications of 
its kind ever compiled, and it is being used by 
thousands of individuals and concerns in the 
lumber and allied industries. In addition to 
the regular binding, a limited number of copies 
were made available in de luxe binding with 
improved stitching, the Actuary in this binding 
selling for $10, or $2 more than the price of the 
hooks in the regular binding. The publishers 
recently have announced that the de luxe bind- 
ing will be discontinued and all books in that 
binding now on hand will be made available at 
the price of the regular binding. This is an 
opportunity that should be of real interest to 
lumbermen everywhere. Barry’s Actuary may 
be secured through the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and orders will be accepted for the de luxe bind- 
ing until the supply is exhausted, at the price 
for the regular binding, $8. 
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Brings Cheering Reports from 
New Mexico 


Denver, Coio., May 20.—Allan T. Flint, 
secretary-manager of the Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, returned Saturday 
from a three weeks’ trip in New Mexico. Dur- 
ing that time he called on every lumber mer- 
chant in that State. Speaking of conditions 
relative to the lumber business he said: 

When I first went into New Mexicol found 
moisture badly needed, but while I was there 
rain started falling and now the outlook is 
far different. Business has taken on new 
life as a result. Lumber dealers report that 
prospects for spring and summer business 
are brighter than in several years. In fact, 
since the arrival of the rain dealers are 
already experiencing increased sales. 

Federal Housing activities in New Mexico 
are good in spots and bad in others. This 
phase of the industry is being hampered in 
that State by the unwillingness of banks to 
loan without knowing where they can re- 
discount the paper. 

The oil field in Lee county is booming and 
the FHA there is “going over” strong. Many 
houses that have long been in need of re- 
modeling in that county are being made over 
as the result of the boom in the oil field. 
In three towns in above county there are 
now fifteen lumber yards, which is prac- 
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tically a 100 percent increase from a year 
ago, which certainly is proof that increase 
in the building materials business looms for 
the coming months of the year. 

Mr. Flint points out that lumber-yard pro- 
prietors in New Mexico are showing a ten- 
dency to remodel and improve their own prop- 
erties, which is the first step in an extensive 
merchandising campaign. Two outstanding jobs 
of this kind noticed by Mr. Flint were the 
Pecos Valley Lumber Co., of Roswell, man- 
aged by Frank Smith, and Kemp Lumber Co., 
of the same city, managed by F. L. Austin. 
30th of these enterprising firms have completely 
remodeled their showrooms, placing them 
among the finest building materials displays in 
the State. 

Secretary Flint is now planning a trip that 
will embrace the entire State of Wyoming. 

————— 


Modernizes Its Office 


Covincton, TENN., May 20.—The Mayes- 
Howard Lumber Co., here, has recently com- 
pleted quite extensive remodeling, including ad- 
dition of 24x28 feet to former office, providing 
ample space for a fine display room and office. 
A notable change is that of providing an en- 
trance to office direct from the street, whereas 
heretofore entrance had been through the hall- 





Showing Goods Helps 
to Sell Them 


MANSFIELD, MaAss., May 20.—Not every day 
does one run across so attractive and uptodate 
a store as that operated here by the Mansfield 
Lumber Co. for the merchandising of its hard- 
ware and paint lines. The new store is the re- 
sult of extensive modernizing and enlargement, 
extending over a period of several months dur- 
ing the late winter and early spring, resulting 
in a modern mercantile establishment of which 
the community, as well as the owners, are 
justly proud 

Its completion was recently signalized by a 
public opening, which was largely attended, and 
many expressions of admiration and approval 
were voiced by the visitors. 

Photographs reproduced on this page will 
convey some idea of the arrangements for the 
attractive disp!ay of stock and the quick service 
of customers. 

The general color scheme, of desert brown 
and antique green, is most attractive. Display 
counters with stepped shelved tops, and glass 
enclosed, are arranged diagonally in the dis- 
play room, flanked by open shelves for paint 
and enclosed cabinets for various types of hard- 


Showing the "sales compelling" displays 
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What housewife would 
fail to be attracted by ' F 
this demonstration of -— 4 
kitchen cabinets in new 

store of the Mansfield 
Lumber Co., Mansfield, 


Mass. ? 





ware, the contents being indicated by samples 
affixed to the doors. Building hardware and 
tools of every description are displayed in, 
or on, these dustproof wall cabinets. 

Another striking presentation is found in the 
way the samples of cabinets for modern kitchens 
are shown and demonstrated. One of the ac- 
companying photographs shows this set-up. 

The company handles a full line of lumber 
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and building materials, as well as various side- 
lines, including fertilizer, feed, garden culti- 
vating tools, lawn equipment etc. 

This progressive concern is headed by D. C. 
Richardson, president and general manager ; 
with Rockwell Richardson secretary. The sales 
staff was recently enlarged by the addition of 
Clifford Pitman, who formerly traveled for 
various lumber concerns. 





of hardware and paints in new store of the Mansfield Lumber Co., Mansfield, Mass. 
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way of main shed. Wallboard, quarterboard 
and insulating board all were used to good ad- 
vantage in finishing the interior. Painted in 
old ivory, the new business quarters are very 
attractive. This enterprising concern is de- 
serving of commendation for setting a good 
example by “sprucing up” its own premises. 





Mechanics’ Liens Rate First 


Satt LaKe City, Urau, May 20.—Mechan- 
ics’ liens are first in priority, according to a 
decision this week of the Utah State Supreme 
Court in a case involving the Midvale Home 
Finance Corporation. A building and loan so- 
cietv sought to foreclose on a mortgage given 
by the corporation, but the Supreme Court held 
that the i was second in priority, and 
that unit owners were third. The building and 
oan and the unit holders claimed pri- 
ority over the holders of the mechanics’ liens 


society 
society 


Yard ‘NModersination 





Completes 





SHERMAN, T2x.. May 20.—Here’s another 
addition to the “roll of honor” of lumber yards 
that have recently been remodeled or otherwise 
mproved in keeping with the movement that 
s sweeping the country. The Davis Lumber 
Yard, here, of h J. Lyman Davis is owner 
and manager, has recently completed a new 


office, 15x24, besides reconditioning its 
umber shed and building new fences. 





Fresh-Air Sleeping Hut, Built 
by Lumber Company 


Jackson, Miss., May 20.—The Knights of 
Pythias of Mississippi are making a practical 
effort to assist in the fight against tuberculosis 
by means of “huts” in which pa- 
tients can sleep practically in the out-of-doors 

it c he same time be protected against 
s. The little buildings measure six 
on a side and have screened win- 
ll four sides. Outside the screens are 
mes covered with scrim. These lat- 
losed on the side from which the 
i and while thev stop drafts 
prevent adequate ventilation. 
icture shown herewith is of one of these 
tuts built for the Knights by the Eagle Lumber 


distributing 











One of the anti-tuberculosis sleeping huts, with 
C. D. Hayes, of the Eagle Lumber & Supply Co., 


in foreground 


& Supply Co. Standing beside it is C. D. 
Hayes, of this company. The hut was a feature 
in a recent parade in this city. Mr. Hayes had 
it set up on a frame, from which it can be re- 
loaded onto a truck easily for delivery when 
the Knights decide where this particular build- 
ing is to go. 
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Unusual Roadside Signs 


To attract attention to its yard, the Seale 
Lumber Co., located in a suburb of Birming- 
ham, Ala., known as Ensley, in the steel district, 
has recently set up two large billboards, of 
special design, at strategic points where one of 
them must be passed in order to reach Birming- 
ham proper. One sign stands on each of two 
heavily traveled highways, three or four miles 
from the yard. 

The unusual design of these signs, which have 
attracted considerable attention, was conceived 





Two specially designed 
signboards of this un- 
usual type doing 
good service for the 
Seale Lumber Co., Ens- 
ley (Birmingham), Ala. 
They 
upon that vital part of 


are 


focus attention 


a home—the roof 





by Bedford F. Seale, president of the company, 
and executed with the co-operation of the 
James Sign Shop, the signboards being built 
by the lumber company with its own materials. 

The cost of building and painting these dis- 
plays, Mr. Seale advises, was about $175 each, 
plus rental of the sites. He feels that the addi- 
tional cost, as compared with ordinary painted 
boards, warrants the extra expense and will 
prove a good investment in publicity. 





Arrow Points to "Specials" 


A large arrow in two contrasting colors is 
effectively used by Betts-Sine Lumber Company, 
Culver City, Calif., for calling attention to 
“specials.” The arrow is attached to the build- 
ing, on the street side, just above the display 
window and so arranged that it points to the 
window. A one-article promotion is usually 
featured in the window thus accented. 








In New and Larger Quarters 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 20.—The Brookside 
Lumber Co., whose yard was partly destroyed 
by fire last February, has been re-incorpurated 
under the name Brookside Lumber Co. (Inc.). 
The yard has been moved to new and much 
larger quarters at 1150 East 28th Street. It 
is the opinion of those who are acquainted with 
the new location that the facilities and general 
layout are not excelled by any lumber concern 
in this city. The officers of the new company 
are same as the former setup, being: Amelia 
Galloway, president; H. J. Galloway, secretary- 
treasurer; W. J. Goodwin, vice president. 


How Small Yard Can Offer 


Services of Architect 


George Maxwell, of the Riverside Lumber 
Yard (Inc.), Los Angeles, Calif., tells of a 
method which a small yard can use successfully 
in furnishing architectural service to its cus- 
tomers. 

“Small yards have often felt handicapped be- 
cause they lack the plan service which can be 
supplied to prospective home builders by the 
larger ones,’ Mr. Maxwell said. “But this 
difficulty can be overcome, and the small yard 
can offer a plan service that will cost it less 
than the larger ones are forced to pay in order 
to keep at least one architect on full time.” 

Mr. Maxwell points out that the services of 
a good architect can be engaged when the oc- 
casion arises. Whenever a customer calls on 
the yard and wants to plan a home he can be 
informed that the architect is absent at the time 
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and arrangements be made for the Customer t, sale, then 
call back; or, better still, an appointment may effort to 
be.made to call upon the customer. ) phasizing 
The yard then calls an architect, on a cop. counter 4 
tingent basis, who confers with the prospect and oa oy 
draws up a preliminary rough plan at a cost — 


at sugges 
files and \ 
hammers, 
sockets al 
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of $5. If a more detailed plan is desired it 
can be secured at $15. Thus the smal] yard 
has an architect and is in as good a DOSition 
to obtain business of this character as are the 
larger ones. 

“With an architect’s services readily available 


we find that the small yard is, in reality. tor 
} eality, bet. Sat I 
3 Southeast 
of a new 
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ter off than the larger one, because we haye 
the direct personal contact with every customer, 
which means more business,” Mr. Maxwell con. B TOLED 
cluded. : AMERICA 
SSS its issue 
k brief ste 
Makes Many Improvements ees 
Marion, ILt., May 20—The Marion Lumber this city 
& Fuel Co. has recentiy completed extensive im- was at 
provements, consisting of enlarging its office 100,000 | 
space and installing two large hardware show therein 
cases, two sectional wallpaper racks, a display was a 
counter, addition of 40 square feet of floor space tion. 
in sales room, indirect lighting for office, more sized hi 
and better display facilities for paints and varn- exhibit 


Lumber 
this stot 


ishes, pull-on light switches for all displays on 
wallpaper and paint racks etc. All hardware 








is now displayed in glass cases, protected from have b 
dust and handling by customers. The office has views | 
been moved to back of sales room, so that when with. 
customers enter the front door of the office the is a be 
bookkeeper can see them; in fact, can see the and int 
entire office space from his desk, which helps tered m 
to give customers quick service. ucts hi 
—_____ known 
A Paint Classifying Syst bi 
ain assitying oysTrem group 
A plan of color segregation and indexing for tive c 
paint has saved many steps for employees of MacKi 
the J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., Albuquerque, Hixon. 
N. M. One entire side of the store-room is de- also ha 
voted to paint shelves running at right angles tion a 
to the wall. Each shelf holds one type and — 
color of paint in a specified size lot. For m- ate 
stance, there is one shelf for silver in full cases, 7 al 


and another for silver in broken cases. Then, 
each shelf case has a number painted on the 
end; in black, against a silver background, it 
easily seen from a distance. Finally, all these 
numbers are indexed on two duplicate lists 
one kept at each end of the store room. Op 
posite each number on this list is a typewritten 
description of the item kept there, and whether 
it is in full or broken cases. 





"Some Tips for the Progressive | 
Dealer" 


Under the above title, in the “Merchandis- 
ing Hints” department of the current issue 0 
Stanley News, published by the Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn., are noted the following 
helpful suggestions: 

Do you emphasize the price and attractive 
appearance of your cheaper tools by display- 
ing them on counters? Do you make it quite 
plain when selling unguaranteed competitive 
grade tools that they are unguaranteed be- 
cause of the low price? When customers ask 
for a cheaper priced tool, do you close the 
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and 


ale, then there, or do you make an 
ites sell 


effort to the higher priced tool, em- 
phasizing quality, extra utility, etc.? On your 
counter displays, do you group tools and 
other items used in the same trade, and by 
so doing get the most out of your attempt 
at suggestive selling? For instance: Saw 
files and vises near Saws; nail sets, ete., near 
hammers, electricians’ screw drivers near 
sockets and fixtures. 


Will ern 


City, 





May 
Southeast Lumber & Supply Co. is the name 
of a new $10,000 corporation that will estab- 
jish a lumber yard at 2210 South 7th East 
Street, this city, soon after June 1. B. L. Farns- 


Sat LAKE Uran, 20.—The 


worth, president; R. J. Chapman, vice presi- 
dent, and Douglas Thomsen, secretary-treas- 
urer are all members of a real estate firm of 
this city. Mr. Farnsworth told the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondent that their principal 
business would be lumber, but said some other 
line would be carried along with it; “possibly 
hardware, and maybe coal.” 
The manager of the new 
writing had not been selected. 


yard up to this 
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Attractive Leaders for Spring 
and Summer 


Here is something that should be especially 
attractive to dealers at this season of the year 
--a full-size lawn chair to retail at $1.29, or a 
slightly smaller one, yet large enough for the 
average adult, to retail at 98 cents, these prices 
allowing the dealer 334% percent profit on his 
cost. That is the setup which the Kennett 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., is offering 
dealers. Those who have investigated the com- 
pany’s line of packaged K.D. lawn furniture, 
built of cypress, have been surprised at the 
quality furnished at these prices. With a 
proposition iike this to offer customers, it is 
hardly surprising that a St. Louis dealer sold 
more than 10,000 of these lawn chairs in less 
than three months, and that other dealers in 
Kansas City, Memphis, Chicago, Milwaukee 
and many other cities are reporting like results. 
These items are especially suited for featuring 
as leaders, and particularly effective in bringing 
customers into the yard, where they often make 
further purchases. The above company has re- 
cently been reorganized with a special view to 
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pushing the sale of lawn chairs more vigorously 
than ever before. It is headed by Charles F. 
Vatterott, Jr., as president, with George 
Winkler, secretary-treasurer. 





"The Story of Lata Balsa" 


Dealers who are receiving increasing num- 
bers of inquiries for balsa wood and for infor- 
mation as to its uses, will be particularly inter- 
ested in securing a copy of the booklet “The 
Story of Lata Balsa.’ This is published by the 
Balsa Wood Co. (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y.,, 
which maintains stocks at Los Angeles, Chicago 
and Brooklyn, for prompt shipment. Balsa, 
because of its wide diversity of uses in the 
industrial field, and because of its popularity 
among homecrafters, offers unusual sales oppor- 
tunities as a specialty lumber, and many dealers 
are finding it to their advantage to have avail- 
able in their sheds stocks of this material. The 
booklet tells how Lata Balsa is processed and 
selected, what its properties are, the uses for 
which it is suited, its application, its cost, and 
other information of practical value to dealers 
and to industrial users. 





Lumber Is “Treated With Respect” Here 


Torevo, Onlo, May 20.—The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN carried in 


its issue of May 11 (page 31) a 
brief story concerning the Home 
Improvement Exposition, held in 


this city, April 27 to May 4, which 
was attended by approximately 
100,000 people. Reference was made 
therein to the Hixon house which 
was a star feature of the exposi- 
tion. This was an actual, full- 
sized house, built as its individual 
exhibit by the Hixon-Peterson 
Lumber Co. Since publication of 
this story, photographs of the house 
have become available, and two 
views of it are reproduced here- 
with. As the pictures show, this 
is a beautiful little Colonial house, 
and into its construction there en- 
tered many of the high-grade prod- 
ucts handled by the above well 
known concern. 

The Toledo Better Housing 
group of the FHA, of the execu- 
tive committee of which H. FE. 
MacKinnon, vice president of the 
Hixon-Peterson Co., is chairman, 
also has just opened up for inspec- 


tion a demonstration house built complete by various leading depart- Peterson Lumber Co. The picture 
under its auspices. This also is a ment stores and other firms. was taken April 26, just preceding 
beautiful Colonial cottage, _fit- Another interesting photograph the opening of the Builders’ Show. 
tingly named “Inspiration House.” (reproduced above) shows interior An enlargement of this picture was 
It has been decorated and furnished of the main shed of the Hixon- displayed in the company’s exhibit 


Exterior of the Hixon House at Toledo (Ohio) Home Exposition 





Ample stocks, carefully housed, of Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio 











at that show. This shed accom- 
modates approximately 3,000,000 
feet of lumber, and thirteen cars 
can be unloaded inside the shed at 
one time. Every piece of lumber 
carried by this concern is kept 
under cover. “We wanted to con- 
vey to the public the fact that our 
stocks are ample for any demand,” 
said J. P. Meyer, of the Hixon- 
Peterson Lumber Co., to a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, “and also to emphasize 
the care which we take in handling 
and storing our lumber, as befits 
our slogan, “Pick of the Trees.” 

Mr. Meyer said that a great 
many lumbermen from all parts of 
the United States have inspected 
the plant and bestowed many com- 
pliments. “It might interest you,” 
he added, “to know that all of our 
yellow pine is strictly old growth 
longleaf and shortleaf, mostly the 
former. We have found that it 
pays to buy nothing but the best 
of lumber for our trade. When we 
have an opportunity to conduct a 
prospect out into our shed and 
show him the type of construction 
lumber we furnish, we usually get 
his business. All of our men take 
pride in the handling and selling of 
quality products.” 























An interior view of Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co.'s exhibit 
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Wholesalers Optimistic — Confident That 
Services of Value Protect Trade Position 


AtLantic City, N. J., May 16.—Bright 
skies, a placid ocean and warm breezes favored 
the wholesale lumbermen of the nation as the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 


ciation gathered here for its forty-third annual 
conclave, which ran through yesterday and to- 
day, with headquarters at the palatial Ambas- 
sador on the famous Boardwalk. In striking 
contrast to the mental trend of trade gather- 
ings of the past five vears, the addresses, com- 
ments and discussions bre athed optimism, cour- 
age and hope, carrying conviction that busi- 
ness in general—the lumber business in par- 
ticular—was now moving in the right direction. 
Comment by many shippers from the South 
indicated capacity operations, while from the 


West Coast came reports of steadily swelling 
volume over the past three months, checked 
only during the past two weeks by widespread 


labor troubles. From the eastern sections all 
comment indicated a sharp upturn in the call 
for lumber 

The opening session on Wednesday morning 
was brief, as train schedules promised heavy 
arrivals soon after the noon hour. Routine mat- 
ters were attended to, the treasurer's report was 


presented to show a comfortable balance with 


all bills ery and the Chair announced the ap- 
pointment of a strong committee on resolutions 
headed by ‘Clif ton F Leatherbee, of Boston. 


Get Down to Business 


The convention hall was well filled when 
President Max Myers, of Cleveland. called the 
aftern on session to order. Before calling up 
the first number on the program, he digressed a 

noment to direct attention to the fact that two 
aie writers on the lumber press, John W. 
Long and F. J. Caulkins, were again present to 
record the proceedings. He explained that 
Frederick J. Caulkins, of Boston, eastern staff 
representative of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
for 38 years editor of the old Lumberman’s Re- 


view of New York, held the record of having 
reported every annual meeting of this associa- 
tion, and had personally attended everv annual 


except that of 1909 in Philadelphia. 
Schupner called upon Mr. 
the executive personnel. 
had compiled Mr. 


Secretary 
Caulkins to review 
From a permanent list 
; | Caulkins stated that there 
lac 


id been twenty-eight presidents, beginning 
with J. S. H. Clark, of Newark, N. J., in 
1893, and continuing through to Max Myers, 


of Cleveland, now completing the only 
year term ever accorded a president. 

twenty-eight leaders, twelve had 
year terms. Fourteen had passed away, and 
fourteen were living. Two had met tragic 
death—Pendennis White, of Buffalo. in a motor 


three- 
Of the 
served two- 


accident on Memorial Day in 1906, and the 
other Franklin E. Parker, of Bay City, Mich., 
was shot down by a gunman on Sept 3, 1916. 
The oldest living ex-president is C. H. Pres- 


cott, of Cleveland (1908) 
the Saginaw Bay 
dealer. 
President Expresses Optimism 
At this point, President Myers took up the 
first number on the printed program, his annual 


who is now active in 
Co., of Cleveland, retail 


address. He chose for his topic “Is the Lumber 
W holesaler on His Way Up or Out?” He re- 
viewed the trend of the construction industry 


and the unprecedented prosperity in all forms 
of lumber distribution from approximately 1916 
to 1927, and said: 

So fast was the construction 
and so rapid the advance in 
most of us failed to sense 
ing of the upward curve, and the beginning 
of the downward curve which started in the 
fall of 1927. The momentum anéd the profits 
of those years were translated into an 
optimism that lulled us to sleep in the face 
of warning signals of danger ahead; danger 


movement, 
volume, that 
or notice the halt- 
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signals of a country overbuilt in all its es- 


sential needs. * * * The Wall Street crash 
of November, 1929, naturally added to our 
troubles, but, even if that catastrophe had 
been avoided, it was clearly indicated that 
the construction industry, and with it the 
lumber industry, was due for a considerable 
period of constantly declining volume. Had 
we Known then what the experience of the 
years following 1927 was to teach us, and 
cost us, I have no doubt that a lot of us 


would have done what some few probably did 


do; namely, liquidate. Most of us, however, 
carried on, ever hopeful, always believing 
that the turn was just around the corner, 
and it cost us a lot of money. 


Reviewing statements by business leaders and 
economists, he was in agreement with them 
that the bottom of the depression was reached 
in 1932. Continuing he said: 

It will be a hard pull out, 
standpoint of future business prospects I 
feel that we are ON OUR WAY UP and that 
volume and profits will gradually increase. 
The year 1935 should be one in which at least 
we may not have to swallow enough of red 
ink to hurt us, and there is a possibility of 
landing slightly over the line. Personally 


but from the 


OTIS N. 
New 
Elected President 


SHEPARD, J. I. 
York City; 


COULBOURN, 


Philadelphia, 
Ist Vice 


ra; 
President 


I am pinning my 
rather noticeable 
by considerably 


hopes 
upturn 
better 


and my belief on a 
in the fall, followed 
business in 1936. 


Must Perform Valuable Functions 


Mr. Myers proceeded to review the problem 
of inter-industry relationship. Much time, en- 
ergy and money had been spent during the 
latter half of 1933 and the entire year 1934 in 
an attempt to set Washington straight as to 
the functions and relationship of each branch. 
He advocated strong and co-operative relation- 
ships with both the manufacturing and retail 


branches, and summing up, he declared: 
Unless we wholesalers have something to 
offer to both, some worthwhile and indispen- 
sable service, such as orderly and economi- 
cal distribution, financial aid, promotion and 
other important functions, we are surely ON 
OUR WAY OUT and deserve to be. * * * That 


is THE WAY UP, and I am happy to say that 


it is my belief, based on my experience and 
observation on the Lumber Code Authority 
during the past 18 months, that the whole- 
sale lumber industry is definitely ON ITS 
WAY UP. * * * Had we been given proper 
protection in the matter of definition of 
wholesaler, wholesale trade and of our sole 
right to the wholesale discount, and the 


who were not 
saved ourselves 
time and expense. 


denial of this discount to those 
entitled to it, we would have 
much _ trouble, 


anxiety, 
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Now as things have turned out, we prop. 
ably were very lucky that these things Were 
not granted us in the beginning, which would 
have imposed the obligation of forming and 
operating a wholesale Division, with all jts 
attendant work, worries and expense, * ¢+ 
Then we gained the final victory on the fight 
we started in 1930 for a minimum compensa. 
tion of 8 percent and today any wholesaler 
who, doing business either on an open trad. 
ing or percentage basis, accepts less than § 
percent, is not only throwing away money 
but is not playing the game squarely with 
his brother wholesaler. 


Mr. Myers dwelt at length upon the point 
that the National-American is the official 


mouthpiece for all wholesale lumber units jn 
the country, and for this reason every reputable 
wholesale concern in the country should be en- 
rolled as a supporting member of this organ. 
ization. The time had arrived for every unat- 
tached wholesaler to emerge from his cyclone 
cellar, for he was now “on his way up” and 
should join heartily in the expansion movement 
“In this movement,” he said, “all wholesalers 
should play their full part. We can not hope to 
be on our way up, unless we do our full duty 
in all matters pertaining to the welfare of the 
industry.” 

The report of Secretary Schupner reviewed 
the strenuous activities of the past year, stress- 
ing the almost continual attendance at Cot 
conferences and hearings in Washington spon- 
sored either by NRA or LCA. The results had 
been passed along to the membership in frequent 
bulletins. From natural causes the membershij 
had dropped slightly within the year and stands 
today at 286. Within the year, 26 new firm 
titles had been added to the roster. 


Costs and Compensation Studied 


The report of E. R. Stafford, of Potsdam, N 
Y., chairman of the cost committee, was next 
in order. In tabulated form he presented the 
figures assembled each year by the association 
1928 to 1934, inclusive. As the volume of lun- 
ber moved dropped each year, the percentage 
cost and the cost in dollars per thousand feet 
naturally increased. The percentage cost had 
risen from 7.83 percent in 1928 to as high as 
17.06 percent in 1932, and by reason of i- 
creased volume in 1934 had dropped back to 
11.06 percent with an average for the seven 
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years of 10.07 percent. The distribution cost 
in 1934 was set at $2.75 per thousand feet. Mr 
Stafford felt that one way to increase the proit 
margin was to swell sales volume. Dwight 
Hinckley, of Cincinnati, on the other hand, felt 
that as volume might be slow to increase, tt 
would be wiser to add a wider profit margin to 
each sale. He made it clear that if distribv- 
tion costs averaged $2.42 over a period of years 
the sale of a carload of 20,000 feet that did not 
produce $48.40 over cost was clearly a losing 
proposition. To end the discussion, the presi 
dent declared that the association officials were 
still contending for adequate sales compensa- 
tion. 


Take Stand for Adequate Discount 


There followed a paper by Robert C. Pep- 
per, of Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., entitled “Adrift in the Compensa- 
tion Fog.” It was a literary gem, in the com- 
pilation of which every angle of the compet- 
sation problem was clearly presented, and the 
sound and unsound practices that had come to 
the surface as buyer and seller battled for eco- 
nomic advantage were facetiously though 
pointedly developed. Following the reading © 
this paper by Mr. Pepper, there was open dis- 
cussion of the problem of wholesale compensa- 


tion by President Myers, L. B. Anderson, 0 
New York, and William Schuette, of Pitts 


burgh, and, referring to Mr. Pepper’s title, it 
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was urged by one of the speakers that “fog” 
was not a very substantial element, and that a 
swelling trade breeze might well be counted up- 
on to dispel the compensation fog that had re- 
cently baffled the industry. A resolution of- 
fered by Mr. Schuette committed the member- 
ship to stand stoutly for what is now generally 
accepted as the minimum wholesale discount—8 
percent with 10 percent applying to intercoastal 
business, to reasonably cover the wholesale serv- 
ice and functions. This resolution was adopted 

The closing feature of the afternoon session 
was to have been a discussion of “What Will 
the Lumber Industry Do About Its Merchan- 
dising and Distribution Policies?” to be led by 
Harry T. Kendall, of St. Paul, general manager 
of Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. Mr. Kendall is the 
recognized leader of the joint effort of all 
branches of the industry to formulate a distri- 
bution plan that could be adopted by all 
branches. This had been accomplished several 
years ago and is now generally referred to as 
the “Kendall Plan.” Mr. Kendall wired from 
St. Paul that the West Coast strike had so 
complicated the current distribution problem of 
his West Coast mills that he would be unable 
to attend. 


Greetings from Other Associations 


Greetings from official representatives of manu- 
facturing and retailing organizations onened 
the Thursdav morning session. L. N. Ericksen, 
from the Western Pine Association, of Port- 
land, Ore., announced that his group was carrv- 
ing out an ambitious program of field and re- 
search work to expand the market for the 
western pines. John W. McClure, of Chicago, 
a former president—1920 to 1921—of this as 
sociation, and now executive manager of Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, paid 
tribute to President Mvers for his three years 
of valuable service to the industry, which cov- 
ered the entire period of NRA and LCA opera- 
tion. “We must salvage from the wreckage of 
Code failure. the really valuable trade promotion 
idea,” said Mr. McClure. “We are going ahead 
vigorously along this line, and already we find 
that our membership roster is making steady 
gains, and that our official inspection volume is 
increasing in nearly all distribution centers.” 
John S. Gillies of Braeside, Ont., brought 
greetings from the Canadian lumbermen, and 
stated with some show of pride that the Cana- 
dian banking situation was sound and promis- 
ing. 


Retail Viewpoint on Distribution 


“The Retailers’ Side of the Distribution 
Problem” was presented by Fred H. Ludwig. 
of Reading, Pa. He stated that he had devoted 
much time, travel and funds to personal con- 
tact with this problem in every corner of the 
country, in trying to find out what the dealers 
wanted and what they should have in shaping 
a proper distribution policy. In Chicago he 
lound that the practices in roofing and cement 
distribution were “terrible.” West of the Mis- 
sissippi River he found that the industry had 
definite and fair standards and stuck to them. 
His retail group at Washington had worked for 
a mild revision of the so called Kendall Plan 
and had put out a “statement” of its own. Mr. 
Ludwig proceeded to outline the new problems 
of the retailer created by the modern “distribu- 
tion yards” that have sprung up at many water- 
'ront points. to which is now added the com- 
Petition of the truck in long-haul transportation, 
and he figured that this truck competition was 
the most serious problem the dealer was now 
called upon to face. Checkers had been placed 
at the bridges entering Washington, and it was 
found that in a single day a full million feet 
had moved into the city direct from mills in 
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In theory the dis- 
In practice it was 
On this point he said: 


discloses a total of 42 
tributing terminals in Newark, 11 in Phila- 
delphia and others in all of the larger 
harbors along the Atlantic seaboard, and the 
State of New York is now planning a big 
one midway of the Hudson River. But the 
so called “bath tub” yard, with practically 
no stock and little or no overhead or equip- 
ment, comes into the picture, bids on orders, 
large or small, them, buys the schedule 
at one of these distribution yards and hires 
trucks to move it to the job. It means that 
you wholesalers and we retailers are doomed 


Virginia and the Carolinas. 
tribution yard was ideal. 
capable of much harm. 


A check-up dis- 


sells 


if we can not find a sound business solution 
for this problem which has taken the form 
of a real menace. In our NRA activities we 
had some unfortunate experiences. Some of 
your men, many of our men, can not play 
ball. We have gottodo something sound. We 
are willing to sit down again with you 


wholesalers. Fully 90 percent in both groups 
will play the game fair. Let’s get that 90 
percent in line and let the others go hang. 

In the form of an answer to Mr. Ludwig's 
plea for a sound basis to govern distribution, 
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Boston, 


tetiring 2nd Vice President 


President Myers announced that his executive 
committee and board of directors had been in 
constant session Monday and Tuesday whip- 
ping into shape the attitude of the wholesaler 
upon the fundamentals of wholesale distribution. 
He called upon Dwight Hinckley, of Cincin- 
nati, to present the report. It follows: 

The association recognizes that the term 
“wholesale trade” is subject to varying in- 
terpretations influenced by local conditions 
affecting both softwoods and hardwoods. It 
believes that long-established distribution 
practices should be continued in the interest 
of wholesalers as well as retailers, and that 
retailers are fairly entitled to protection on 


retail business they normally serve in their 
respective regions. As a guide for consid- 
eration of future applications for member- 
ship, the association recommends that, sub- 
ject to established local practices, wholesale 
trade means sales in any quantity to whole- 
salers, retailers, and manufacturers of wood- 
work for resale, and sales in carload or 


Federal and 
shipyards, 


larger quantities to and for the 
State Governments, railroads, 
mines, docks, dams and bridges, and to in- 
dustrials for re-manufacturing, pattern or 
shipping purposes. Pool-car shipments to 
others than wholesalers, retailers and manu- 
facturers of woodwork for resale are re- 
garded as 1. ec. Ll. sales. The association 
recognizes there is a certain class of large 
general contracting trade which has always 
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been 


will 


regarded as wholesale and which 


naturally continue as such. 


""Whoelsaler" Defined in By-Laws 


Following a brief discussion of the merits 
of the above “statement,” its adoption was 
moved and carried by a unanimous vote. This 
encouraged two amendments to the bylaws of 
the organization which were adopted as follows: 


A wholesaler is a person whose business 
to the extent of at least 80 percent is the 
active and continuous buying of lumber and 


timber products and re-selling and distribut- 
ing said products to wholesale trade, who 
maintains a sales organization for this pur- 
pose, assumes credit risks and such other 
obligations as are incident to the transpor- 
tation and distribution of said products, and 
whose sales in dollars to wholesale trade are 
at least 60 percent to others than his owners, 
stockholders, partners, affiliated firms, sub- 
sidiaries, or to others with whom he has 
a direct or indirect financial interest. 


Creates Associate Membership 


Parties not actively engaged in the manu- 


facture or distribution of lumber, but who 
are interested in the lumber industry, 01 
who may wish to use the association’s serv- 


ices, may become associate members upon the 
approval of the executive committee or the 
board of directors Such associate members 
shall not be qualified to vote or hold office. 
and they shall pay the full association and 
credit department dues, and their member- 
ship shall continue in effect at the discretion 
of the executive committee or board of di- 
rectors. 


Consider the Prefabricated Home 


The final number on the morning program 
was a presentation by Arthur B. Holmes, of 
New Jersey, an official of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, of the trend toward the 
prefabricated home. He declared: 

I have no use for this modern freak. Often 


there is no cellar and no attic in these so- 
called homes, and I am a firm believer in 
giving the family an adequate roomy house 
in which to live. There is nothing about 
insulating and air conditioning that can not 
be applied to any house, large or small 


Wood will continue to be the outstanding 
home building material, for we have plenty 
of it. In England the problem is different 


They employ little wood in construction, for 


they- have little. I am convinced that the 
countryside would be seriously marred if the 
prefabricated house came into general use 


Trade Conditions in Pacific Northwest 


Roy A. Dailey, manager of the association's 
North Coast office at Seattle, opened the after- 
noon session with a report on trade conditions 
in that section. He said: 


Thirty days ago I would have been able 
to report a steadily upswinging market. Now 
see what is happening. The mills were 


literally deluged with orders until this strike 
developed. The Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen had the situation well in hand, 
and common labor at the mills and in the 
woods was quite content with the wage 
scale of 45 cents per hour, until the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor stepped in with its 
demand that the hourly wage be increased 
to 75 cents. The West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association has refused to act as interme- 
diary and, the way it looks now, it is a fight 
to a finish. Red cedar shingles and the fir 
plywood industries were in a strong posi- 
tion until confronted by this strike. What 
the West Coast manufacturers want to see 
is more skill in selling their product by the 
wholesaler. and price pressure at the 
buying end. 


less 


Greetings were brought to the convention by 
visiting officials. George M. Stevens, of New 
York, president of Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, responded for that or- 


34 


ganization, George Baer, for the Long Island 
Lumber Dealers, and R. T. Titus, of New 
York, for the Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ 
Association. 


Resolutions Adopted 


From the committee on resolutions came the 
usual list expressing the thanks of the mem- 
bership to retiring officials and to all who had 
occupied front line trenches throughout the 
Code battles at Washington, in both offensive 
and defensive action. There was a resolution 
“approving some action by Congress looking 
toward the reasonable regulation of all forms 
of transportation which enter into interstate 
commerce, in the interest of preserving a fair 
degree of competition between rail and other 
forms of transportation.” Other vitally import- 
ant resolutions expressing the attitude of this 
organization toward proposed legislation now 
before Congress were adopted as follows: 


Against Government Competition 


Resolved, That the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association deplores and 
opposes any effort on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to compete with private industry. 
It endorses Senate Bill No. 1 and House Bill 
No. 200 which propose to provide for the 
establishment and maintenance of a proced- 
ure fur cost accounting and cost reporting 
for Federal agencies, for the reason that 


the Government would, when competing with 
private industry, be required to take into 
consideration the same cost factors as must 


be met by private industry. 


Bankhead Bill Is Opposed 


Resolved, That the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association is opposed to 
bills which have been introduced into Con- 


gress known as the Bankhead-Huddleston 


Bill (S-2211 and H. R. 6618), which propose 
the regulation of sales through wholesalers 
The association considers such legislation to 
be unfair and discriminatory, for the reason 
that this bill provides that a lower price 

ay be charged in sales made to wholesalers 

contemplation of resale to retailers, and 
the implication is that the lower price is 


pern 


] 1itted 


sion s 


on such business only. No provi- 
j made for other business handled by 
wholesalers in large volumes, such as sales 


to government, railroads and industrials. In 
restricting price concessions to wholesalers 
to apply only on resales to retailers, a dis- 
crimination will result against other types 
of business. 

Lumber wholesalers handle the products 
of many thousands of mills throughdut the 
country and the effect of this bill will be 





ROY A. DAILEY, R. C. PEPPER, 
Seattle, Wash.; Springfield, Mass.: 
West Coast Manager Nominations Chair- 
to discriminate against wholesalers on a 
large part of their business, against mills 
that rely upon wholesalers to find a market. 
for their products, and against purchasers 
who would be unable to benefit from the 


competition of such products. 


Opposes Wagner Labor Bill 
Resolved, That the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association disapproves 
in principle the Wagner Labor Disputes Bill. 
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It is in sympathy with the announced pur- 
pose of the legislation to the extent that it 
proposes to protect employees from unfair 
treatment and in the exercise by them of 
full freedom of association and collective 
bargaining. The association is unalterably 
opposed to other provisions of the bill, which 
in effect proposes to outlaw all organizations 
of employees in which employers or man- 
agement exercise a voice, whether or not 
such organizations are regarded by em- 
ployees to be in their best interests. It 
proposes, by legalizing the closed shop, to 
discriminate against those employees who do 
not wish to join labor unions, and to deny 
to those who are in the minority, whether 
associated in unions or not, the right of 
collective bargaining. In effect, the bill at- 
tempts to legalize by statute the activities 
of the present National Labor Relations 
Board for which it has been impossible thus 
far to secure approval of the courts. 


Directors Are Elected 


At this point Robert C. Pepper, of Spring- 
field, Mass., as chairman of the committee on 
nominations, offered the following list of di- 
rectors to serve three years: 

FOR TERM EXPIRING 1938: 
Campbell, Campbell, MacLaurin 
(Ltd.), Montreal, Canada; John I. 
Coulbourn Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.; W. G. 
Dalin, Lewis & Dalin (Inc.), Portland, Ore.; 
Albert Germain, Germain Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, , Dwight Hinckley, Dwight 
Hinckley Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Edgar Hirsch, Hirsch Lumber Co., New York, 
N. Y.; C. F. Leatherbee, H. P. Stebbins- 
Leatherbee Co., Boston, Mass.; Max Myers, 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Ben S. Woodhead, Beaumont Lumber Co., 
Beaumont, Tex.; and W. J. Yost, Pine Plume 
Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

TO. FILL VACANCIES TERM EXPIRING 
1936: J. M. Allen, Allen-Stoltze Lumber Co., 
Vancouver, B. C., and C. N. Troutner, Trout- 
ner Lumber Co., Richmond, Va. 


Arthur H. 
Lumber Co. 
Coulbourn, 


TO FILL VACANCY TERM EXPIRING 
1937: Elliot K. Harroun, J. E. Harroun & 


Son, Watertown, N. Y. 


New members of the board in the 1938 class 
include W. G. Dalin, of Portland, Ore.; Albert 
Germain, Pittsburgh, and Edgar Hirsch, of 
New York. 

Following custom, Wm. Schuette, of Pitts- 
burgh, took the floor to place in nomination for 
the presidency Otis Norton Shepard, of the 


Appreciate Shingle Sales Policy 


SALINA, KAN., May 20.—At the recent annual 
convention here of the Kansas Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, report of which was published in the 
May 11 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, one 
of the outstanding addresses was that of W. W. 
Woodbridge, manager of the Red Cedar Shingle 

3ureau, of Seattle, Wash. Taking for his sub- 
ject “Dancing With the Guy What Brung 
You,” Mr. Woodbridge in an entertaining and 
effective way discussed a subject close to the 


hearts of dealers everywhere—that of trade 
ethics. Among other things he said: 
We maintain that the “Certigrade’” Red 


Cedar Shingle, bearing our guaranteed label 
of grade, is absolutely the best roof cover- 
ing dollar for dollar to be had anywhere. 
We want you to sell our shingles on that 
basis and that alone. We do not want you 
to sell our products because of a feeling of 
vindictiveness towards our competitors. 


In further elaboration of this thought, Mr. 
Woodbridge said: 

I am not here to ask that you carry in 
stock only red cedar shingles, nor to sug- 
gest that you boycott or discriminate against 
composition, roll, rigid, slate or tile roofing. 
Each undoubtedly has its place. Were I a 
dealer, I would carry in stock various types 


and grades of composition roofing: to meet 
the demand that our competitors have 
created, and if composition roofing was 


found to be better than red cedar shingles, 
I would push it with all my might. I am 
here to urge that you realize that any code 
of ethics must be constructive on the firm 
foundation of honesty and truth. Emotions 
are dangerous guide posts of any business. 


New York office of Shepard & Morse Lume 
Co. and Shepard Steamship Co. ’ 
of Boston. It was voted unanimously to 
mend the choice of Mr. Shepard to the 
ing board of directors. 
corted to the platform and formally accepted the 
nomination and pledged his best efforts ¢ 
the association to a high level in perf 
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its part toward industry recovery. “It's wht 
you do with what you've got that counts,” ly 
declared in closing. 

Adjournment was reached at 4:30, and a 
the brief directors’ meeting which followed the 
following officers for the ensuing year were 
chosen: 

President—Otis N. Shepard, 
Morse Lumber Co., New York. 

First vice president—John I 
Philadelphia. 

Second vice president—Clifton F. Leather. § 
bee, H. B. Stebbins-Leatherbee Co., Boston. § 


Shepard & 


Coulbourr 


Treasurer—-W illiam Schuette, Jr., New 
York. 
Secretary - Directing Manager — W. W 


Schupner, New York. 


and prejudices 


Mr. Woodbridge recounted in some deta 
how the manufacture of red cedar shingles had 
been brought up to a high state of perfectia 
and how bad practices of the past, that have f 
been so detrimental, have been eliminated s 
that now any dealer can be absolutely safe = 
recommending to his trade the use of “Cert: f 
grade” Red Cedar Shingles, carrying the guar- 
anty of the manufacturer and the dealer. He 
asked that this fact, and the further fact the 
red cedar shingles are sold only through th | 
legitimate channels of the retail lumber a 
building material dealers, be recognized by the 
association and by the individual dealers. 

The fine presentation made by Mr. Woot 
bridge made a deep impression, and this we ff 
reflected in a resolution presented by the reso § 
lutions committee and unanimously adopted, # | 
follows: 

We want especially to recommend Ut : 
work that has been done in the _ interes! § 
of the lumber dealers by the Red Cedar Shit 
gle Bureau, of Seattle. We recognize tha 
the Red Cedar Shingle manufacturers hav 
always been ethical and that they have sup 


are born of an emotion. 








the 


ported, one hundred percent, dealer dist! 9% 
bution of their product by the retail lu” ® 


bermen, and we especially recommend th & 
work of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. Tht 
red cedar shingle manufacturers are alm 
alone in their ethical relations to the ret §& 
distributor of their products. Many of th ® 
other manufacturing enterprises have de- 
viated far afield from the old ethical stant 
ards, but the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau hé 
stood by the retailer. 
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LittLeE Rock, ARK.,, 
May 20.—The _ thirty- 
first annual convention 


of the Arkansas Asso- 
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ciation of Lumber Dealers and Code meeting of 
the Arkansas District Retail Lumber and 
Building Code Authority, was brought to a 
close at noon, May 15, with the election of the 
following officers and directors: 


President—T. J. Reynolds, Valley Lumber 
& Supply Co., Hot Springs. 
Vice President—R. J. Williams, Planters 


Lumber Co., North Little Rock. 
Directors—C. L. Baggett, Fayetteville Lum- 


ber & Cement Co., Fayetteville; J. T. Cone, 
Wood-Freeman Lumber Co., Searcy; John R. 
Grobmyer, Grobmyer Lumber Co., Little 
Rock; J. L. Leslie, Leslie Lumber Co., Pine 
Bluff; John McLeod, Southern Lumber & 
Supply Co., Cotton Plant; C. C. Cust, C.. €. 
Curl Lumber Co., Helena; Jack W. Rich, 


Wallin, Dickey & Rich, Earle; Charles Stuck, 


Cc. A. Stuck & Sons, Jonesboro; E. R. Boll, 
E. R. Boll Lumber Co., Hot Springs; Miss 
K. M. Padgett, Padgett-Pool Lumber Co., 
Batesville. 

Executive Committee—E. C. Barton, Bar- 
ton-Mansfield Co., Jonesboro: W. C. Cham- 
berlin, Arkmo Lumber Yards, Little Rock; 
Gilbert Stacy, Past-Arkansas Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co., Little Rock 

Secretary—Leonard P. Biggs, Little Rock 


(re-elected). 


J. W. Wilson, of El Dorado, president, pre- 
sided over the sessions, at which there were 124 
lumbermen in attendance. 


Southwestern Secretary Is Heard 


\t the first session, Tuesday, May 14, E. E. 
Woods, secretary-manager Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, made a short talk in 
which he referred to the group meetings held 
throughout Arkansas last fall, and the splendid 
co-operation shown by lumbermen. He urged 
dealers to buy now the lumber they will need 
during the next several months because he an- 
ticipates higher prices as result of the strikes 
in the Northwest, consequent increased de- 
mand for Southern pine, and heavy call gen- 
erally for construction lumber. Mr. Woods re- 
ferred to instances in other States where lum- 
her dealers have gone out and developed a large 
volume of business under the FHA. 

J. A. Scroggs, president of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. followed with a 
short address. 

The principal address Tuesday afternoon was 
made by Thomas G. Mullally, executive assist- 
ant to the FHA regional director, St. Louis, 
Mo., on “The Federal Housing Act.” He ex- 
plained the workings of the Act, particularly 
with regard to its provisions for modernizing 
loans, and urged dealers to give their hearty 
support to the FHA campaign. 

W. S. Daniel, chief underwriter of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration for Arkansas, de- 
livered a short address on “Risk Ratings and 
Property Standards under the National Hous- 
ing Act,” and conducted an open forum on that 
subject. 

A motion was adopted that the association 
g0 on record as requesting the cement manu- 
a to recognize retail dealers in their 
sales of cement in carload lots to the extent 
of 15 cents per barrel. 
ee extra attraction for the third and final 

ssion on Wednesday morning was the State’s 
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Arkansans Urge HOLC 
Appropriation; Ask Recog- 
nition in Cement Sales 


most popular quartet, “The Southeners.” They 
sang three songs, which were well received. 
Code Executive Speaks 

The principal address of this session was 
made by C. Arthur Bruce, of the E. L. Bruce 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., member of the National 
Lumber Code Authority. Mr. Bruce had no 
set speech, but as he said, merely “talked to 
the boys’—in part as follows: 

From observations about this 
ours, I think we are 


business of 
all led to believe that 
we are going to be definitely faced with 
changed conditions in all lines of industry. 

The manufacturer, the retailer and every- 
body else concerned, so far as construction 
goes, is a part of a big pool. You should not 
have any suspicion of the manufacturer who 
sometimes comes in to your place of business 
and more or less suggests certain things the 
retailer should do. The retailer, after all, 
is his salesman. 

The FHA set-up is changing the whole 
mortgage credit schedule of the construction 
industry. It establishes a national policy; 
it is going to take out a great deal of the 
unfair burden that you gentlemen have had 
to bear in the cost of financing; it is going 
to establish the business on a plane that we 
have never had before. We have sold a lot 
of material for so-called permanent improve- 
ments of real estate which were thought to 
bé permanent. There was a lot of mishan- 
dling of material, putting up construction 
that was cheap and holding the job down. 

Now that the Government is becoming the 
insurer or guarantor of a great part of our 
property it is going to be more and more 
concerned with the quality of the material 
that is furnished and the character of labor. 
In other words, it is going to bring about 
more construction of quality, thereby getting 
away from the cheap stuff. 

The retail lumber dealer should commence 
to sell the public what it wants. Does that 
mean you should go into the contracting 
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business? In some cases, yes. In other 
cases, it means you take the contract and 
sub-let it. Just visualize the control over 


the situation if you would enter into the pic- 
ture to either take the contract or guarantee 
but 
The opera- 
a warehouse of 
business in 


it in some way. That is responsibility, 
you get paid for responsibility. 
tor who simply maintains 
lumber is not going to get the 
the future that he has in the past. 
Another thing we are faced with is 


lately is the motor- 
home on _ exhibit in 
Wanamaker’s, New 
York. This home, 


which contains not a 
particle of wood, is 
being viewed by about 
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The outstanding new production I have seen 
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5,000 or 6,000 people daily. How is it pro- 
posed to merchandise that “~home—through 
you lumber dealers? No, sir! They will 
ship the material to the site and send 


along men to construct it, perhaps using five 
or six local laborers. That is something to 
think about, gentlemen. 

I believe that lumber, properly engineered 
(that is the business of the manufacturer), 
and properly merchandised (that is your 
job), hasn’t a thing to fear from any other 
competition. It is the cheapest and best ma- 
terial that can be used. There is something 
about lumber and its association with man; 
its use is ingrained into him. 

J. L. Leslie, of the Leslie Lumber Co., Pine 
Bluff, introduced a resolution, which was unan- 
imously adopted, that the secretary be instruc- 
ted to write the Arkansas delegation in Con- 
gress to put forth its best efforts to push to 
final passage the HOLC appropriation bill, now 
in the hands of the committee. 

The resolutions committee, composed of W. 
C. Chamberlin, chairman; W. C. Ellis and J. 
Cone, submitted its report, which was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The thirty-first annual convention, the most 
harmonious and largely attended in years, was 
then declared adjourned. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows the 
revenue freight loadings for the two weeks 
ended May 11, 1935, totaled 1,144,250 cars as 
follows: Forest products, 51,810 cars (a de- 
crease of 1,209 cars below the amount for the 
two weeks ended April 27); coal, 180,014 cars; 
coke, 10,983 cars; ore, 43,990 cars; livestock, 
27,896 cars; grain, 51,514 cars; merchandise, 
322,172 cars, and miscellaneous, 455,871 cars. 
The total loadings for the two weeks ended 
May 11 show a decrease of 25,541 cars below 
the amount for the two weeks ended April 27. 





Shingle Standards Are 
Reaffirmed 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 20.—F. W. Rey- 
nolds, of the division of trade standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, has announced that an 
unusual demand for the pamphlet entitled 
“Wood Shingles, Commercial Standard CS51- 
33” exhausted the supply and made a reprinting 
necessary. Before reprinting was ordered, the 
members of the standing committee and inter- 
ested trade associations were requested to sub- 
mit recommendations for revisions of the stand- 
ard in event any seemed desirable. Mr. Reynolds 
says: 

As a result of this inquiry, and on recom- 
mendation of the standing committee, we 
are pleased to announce reaffirmation of this 
standard by the industry without change, 
and to continue in effect until duly author- 
ized revisions are promulgated. In due 
course the third edition under the title “Wood 
Shingles, Commercial Standards CS31-35" 
will be distributed to acceptors of record. 
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ALABAMANS STUD 
DISTRIBUTION — 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 20.—The eighth an- 
nual convention of the Alabama Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Association, attended by about a 
hundred dealers from various parts of the State, 
concluded its deliberations on May 9 after one 
of the most successful meetings in its history. 
\s noted in the brief telegraphic report in the 
previous issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
convention was opened by President B. L. Noo- 
jin. A welcome to the city was extended by L. 
FE. Foster, secretary-manager of the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce. 

President Noojin’s annual message was, first, 


a report of activities during the year, then a 
clarion call to arms in opposition to inroads 
heing made by governmental agencies into the 


business of the country, as well as to limitations 
heing placed upon private business. He thought 
the time for action, both individual and asso- 
ciated, had arrived, and if the business men sit 
idly by, they will have cause for keen regret. 


Code, Co-operation, Recovery Efforts 


Herbert J. West, West Lumber Co., Atlanta, 
southeastern director of that body, brought 
from the National Retail Lumber 
Association and the Retail Code Au- 
thority. He made a plea for co-operation with 
the National, and stressed the need for every 
retailer getting into his local association, thus 
giving it additional strength and making it pos- 
sible for the National organization to wield a 
stronger influence in the enforcement of rules 
and regulations under the Code or under volun- 


(3a., 
greetings 
Dealers’ 


tary co-operation. 
W. T. Estes, of Birmingham, vice president 
ot the Alabama association, discussed “Your 


Business, the Code and Co-operation.” Proper 
distribution, sought through the Code, had failed, 
he said, but the retailers hope to find a way out, 
so that Code failures might really be turned to 
profit for the future work of the State and re- 
gional organizations. 

Dr. Sterling J. Foster, representing the State 
compliance director, traced the operation of the 
Codes as applied to the lumber and _ builders’ 
supply trade, mentioning both the failures and 
successes. He referred to the effort of the Ad- 
ministration in 1933 to keep those already em 
ployed on their jobs and to develop plans for 
re-employing the idle. Success on the one hand 
and failure on the other did not mean that the 
entire program was a failure. The speaker 
thought the lumber fraternity should take off 
its hat to President Roosevelt because the Ad- 
ministration slowly but surely developing 
building programs in greater number, that will 
redound to the benefit of employers and em- 
ployees alike. 

\ general discussion of the business situation 
developed the fact that Alabama retailers are 
in much better shape than they were one year 
ago, and are slowly climbing out of the de- 
pression back to normal sales. 


FHA Representatives Prove Its Benefits 


\t the second day’s session, considerable time 
was devoted to discussions of helps to business 
offered through Governmental agencies. In the 
dynamic manner for which he is noted, Wilber 
D. Nolen, assistant FHA director for Alabama, 
rapidly outlined the provisions and the plans of 
the Federal Housing Administration. He urged 
dealers to take full advantage of the provisions 
of Title I of the National Housing Act, which 
will expire at the end of this year. 

Discussing Title II, he showed the need for 
new homes and other buildings throughout the 
country ; pointed out that it is a matter of record 
that anyone who owns a lot and wants to build 
need go no further than the FHA offices to get 
started on that long-cherished desire to own a 
home. He produced facts and figures to show 
what had been done in other sections of the 
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May 25, 193; 
. . PI : 
and Florida Institute Plan for Pro. 
ing Retailer -- Cod 
tecting Retailer --Code Reviewed 
li * ° 
--FHA Possibilities Examined 
State, and called upon representatives of several legal advisor of the Florida Building Materis 
firms who have been co-operating with their Institute, Orlando, Fla. In a most Convincing 
customers in securing FHA loans, to show that way, he unfolded the program of the institute 
these plans do work. One concern reported 120 now being improved and still effectively operat. 
loans made, ranging from $150 to $875, for ing in that State. The institute, he said, came 
repairs and remodeling, and reported handling into being to do the thing the Code could ng 
a number of loans for new construction. accomplish, as the Code never attained even 5) 
J. A. Hull, field representative of FHA, told percent enforcement. But through the syste 
of having visited more than two hundred com- developed as an institute, these 400 member 
munities since last September, and gave figures and associated members had worked over gj 
as to the prospective business, a goodly amount the sore spots in connection with the dealer: 
of which is in Alabama, that will run into bil- functions and today, although still imperfect jy 
lions of dollars. its set-up and enforcement, it is so near the 
. . aoa , desired end that the dealers are coming oyt oj 
Pine Mills Offer Distribution Program the “red” into “black” entries on their’ bales 
With the admonition to step up and delve sheets. The institute through its central offic 
into the matter of co-operation, President Noojin acts as a clearing house for information as 
introduced John F. Carter, of the Southern the manner in: which its members and thoy 
Pine Association. Mr. Carter outlined the ac- with whom they do business are doing their 
tivities of that association in assuring preper trading. One feature of the institute js ¢ 
manufacture and grading of yellow pine lumber, secure information upon each shipper befor 
providing for re-inspection when necessary, and orders are placed, this information including the 
making association inspectors available at any distribution policy of the manufacturers an 
time. Touching upon the subject nearest the their attitude towards the dealers. No dealer 
retailers’ heart—distribution—Mr. Carter said pledges himself to do anything other than t 
that since the Code Authority rejected the dis- abide by the rules of the institute, and they 
tribution statement proposed by the retailers, are considered as nearly foolproof as possible 
they have been floundering about, trying to find Three things are outstanding in the institut 
an acceptable program. Referring to the SPA  program—self government, better control 
OFFICERS OF 
ALABAMA 
ASSOCIATION 
LEFT— 
Joseph G. Rowell 
Birmingham, 
Executive Secretary- 
Manager 
CENTER— 
B. L. Noojin 
Gadsden, 
President 
RIGHT— 
R. N. Hawkins 
Birmingham, 
Second Vice President 
distribution policy adopted several years ago,he labor, and protection from Government er 
suggested that the Alabama retailers would be croachment on business. The retailers in Florida, 
unable to find for their use a better one. In he said, found themselves with their backs t 
the past retailers have worked closely with the the wall, and it was necessary to control them- 
SPA, and fine results were obtained. He thought selves as a body to erect adequate defences 
that distribution through the proper channels, and since the plan works the dealers to a mar 
with the dealer considering the association mill are sold on its operation. Under their ruling 
his friend and co-worker, would produce the all contractors are considered consumers ; hene 
desired results. Mr. Carter invited the retailers sales to contractors in any quantity are bus: 
to make use of the promotion department of the ness of the retailer and should go only through 
association, and especially to use some late in- that channel. Orderly distribution, according t 
formation developed as to comparative costs of _ the institute plan, means movement of the mat- 
construction. ufacturers’ product to the retailer through his 
At the final session, the first order of business adopted mode of selling, and the only exemption 
was election of officers. The directors reported as open business are Governmental, railroad and 


the selections made at their noon meeting, and 
these were unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion as follows: 
President—B. 
elected). 
First 
Montgomery. 


L. Noojin, Gadsden (re- 


vice president—Dave L. Whetstone, 


Second vice president—Richard N. Hawk- 
ins, Birmingham. 
Executive secretary-manager—Joseph G. 


Rowell (re-elected). 

Those officials, with C. H. Sims, Sims-Mor- 
gan Lumber Co., Selma, and C. H. “Happy” 
Cowan, Cowan Lumber Co., Mobile, constitute 
the executive committee. 

Institute Protects Business of Dealers 

The principal address of the convention, which 
the dealers had awaited with interest from the 
beginning, was delivered by Judge Paul Beckett, 





industrial. 
Answering many questions as to the legal 
of the operation of the institute etc., Judge 


1h) 


a il 


3eckett closed with the suggestion that Alabama 


retailers and those in Georgia also go into the 
matter fully and consider setting up an institut 
that will not only eliminate chiselers in the re 
tail lumber and building material business, DU 
will practically eliminate all types of unethica 
selling by the manufacturers and distributors. 
C. H. Cowan, of Mobile, discussed the dis 
tribution statement as proposed by the Reta! 
Code Authority but which had been rejected bs 
NRA. 
Upon the completion of all reports, including 
a resolution commending President Noojin 0 
his untiring efforts during the past year m be- 
half of the association, C. H. Cowan, on behalt 
of the membership, presented to President Noo- 
jin a silver set with appropriate engraving. 
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Lumber Stocks and Sales Pros- 
pects Surveyed by Committee 


Further reduction of 900 million feet in total 
national lumber stocks is recommended by_the 
Lumber Survey Committee of the Timber Con- 
servation Board, in its report to the secretary 
of commerce as of April 1. It reiterates its 
previous statement that such reduction would 
bring the stocks-to-annual-consumption ratio to 
35 percent greater than that maintained in 
1929, and that this would be satisfactory, for 
the reason that the present excess is largely 
in stocks for which there is little demand, 
while of other stocks there is a shortage; and 
the committee again suggests that, in achieving 
the recommended balance between stocks and 
consumption, emphasis be put on improving the 
mill assortments of grades and items. if home 
building continues to increase, many slow items 
will be in larger demand, however, and some 
such items will be absorbed by CCC orders. 
Imports during the first quarter were the low- 
est of any quarter since the last quarter of 
1933, and 2 percent below those of the first 
quarter of 1934, no imports being received 
from Russia. 


Total Production Lower This Year 


Total production during the first quarter of 
1935 is estimated to have shown a decline of 
20 percent in comparison with the same period 
last year, while shipments declined only 6 per- 
cent. But the larger, reporting mills showed 
production in the first quarter at about the 
same level as in 1934, with this year’s shipments 
for the period about 23 percent larger than last 
year’s. The increase in lumber orders during 
April is accounted for by the threat of indus- 
trial unrest, especially at mills on the West 
Coast. 


Home Building Makes Encouraging Gains 


Expected consumption during the first half of 
1935 is 8,368 million feet—an increase of 
10 to 15 percent over that for the same period 
of 1934. Residential building, measured in 
floor space, in the first quarter of 1935 was 30 
percent above that of the first quarter of 1934, 
and 15 percent above that recorded in the last 
quarter of 1934. The amount of unrecorded 
construction in rural and small-town districts, 
while undeterminable, is large. The lumber in- 
dustry is thus beginning to benefit from the 
increased public and private activity in new 
housing, repairing and remodeling. During the 
second quarter of 1935, it is estimated, resi- 
dential building contracts will exceed those of 
last year by at least 30 percent, for, during 
March and April, residential building showed 
encouraging gains over previous periods; and 
the contracts awarded in the first quarter of 


1935 were heaviest of any quarter since 4931. - 


The trend to one- and two-family dwellings, 
noted by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
continues and is favorable to the use of lumber. 


Public Works to Furnish Large Market 


As during early 1934 the volume of public 
works construction was large, valuation during 
the first quarter of 1935 was lower. But public 
works contracts are expected soon to reach 
levels well above those of a year ago. The prin- 
cipal railroads, financially aided by the Federal 
Government, in 1934 purchased almost 50 per- 
cent more lumber and timber products than in 
1933; bookings now remain restricted, and 
Prospects for further purchases will depend 
largely on allotment of additional funds by 
Federal agencies. Ship building is at a low 
ebb, and consumption in this field depends 
largely on Federal subsidy legislation. Auto- 
mobile production in the first quarter was the 
largest of any quarter since 1930, and it is esti- 
mated that output in the second quarter will 








reach about the same amount; but the trend 
away from wood is continuing. Furniture sales 
in the first quarter were nearly 20 percent ahead 
of the first quarter of 1934; volume of orders 
is well maintained, and authorities predict that, 
compared with last year, the second quarter 
will show an increase of 10 to 15 percent. Pur- 
chases by agricultural machinery firms are ex- 
pected to show a good gain for 1934, with ma- 
chinery exports gaining. Wood box consump- 
tion has declined compared with 1934, but, with 
gradual business improvement, sales volume is 
expected to show a gain over last year. 


Should Cultivate Export Markets 


Exports of softwoods during the first quar- 
ter of 1935, compared with the same period of 
1934, showed a gain of 34 percent in volume, 
and this was the heaviest quarter since 1931. 
Hardwood exports in the first quarter of this 
year were 7 percent over last year’s, and—except 
for the last quarter of 1933—this was the larg- 
est quarter’s business since 1931. As exports 
normally provide an outlet for about 10 percent 
of the total lumber production, foreign markets 
should be aggressively sought with the aid of 
reciprocity agreements. 


Prices Declined in First Two Months 


The average wholesale price index at the 
mills, as reported by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, was 79.9 percent in March, 1935, or 10 
percent below the 1933-1934 high point of 88; 
but prices of other building materials declined 
less than 3 points from their 1933-1934 levels. 
The West Coast average in the first six months 
of 1934 was $17.80, and had declined to $16.65 
in the second half of 1934, and to $15.30 in 
February, 1935. Southern pine prices from an 
average of $19.21 in 1933 rose to $25.92 for 
1934, and declined to $21.37 for the first three 
months of 1935, but March showed a slight 
up-turn from February. Western pine prices, 
since abandonment of the minima, show no sub- 
stantial changes. 


Will Prefabricated Home be "Spark Plug'’? 


In its estimate of the outlook for home build- 
ing, the committee declares its belief that the 
type of house which will be in greatest demand 
is the low-cost home. And as business analysts 
and financiers predict that the factory-built, or 
prefabricated, home will this year catch the 
public fancy, and perhaps act as a “spark plug” 
to start home building, manufacturers of com- 
petitive materials are concentrating their efforts 
on this market. If the lumber industry is to 
retain its dominance in the small-home field, 
it must proceed at once to well organized re- 
search in architectural style and engineering 
studies; and studies should also be made with 
a view to improving methods of manufacturing, 
refinement and distribution of lumber. The com- 
mittee believes that more complete information 
on consumption in further manufacturing and 
in building, and on lumber production and 
stocks, gathered in co-operation with public 
agencies, should bring substantial lumber trade 
and public benefits. 


Wood Culverts Considered 


SPOKANE, WaSH., May 18.—The U. S. Forest 
Service is considering the possibility of using 
wooden culverts in place of metal. Sizes used 
are 8 to 48 inches in diameter, with few over 
24 inches. The matter came up with the re- 
jection of bids on forty carloads of metal cul- 
verts, the bids received being identical. One 
of the bidders on the same day was awarded 
a 4-carload order by the Indian Service, having 
submitted a much lower schedule of prices for 
the smaller order than for the larger order. 
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SELLS ITSELF 


LOWEST PRICED LAWN FURNITURE 
on tHemarnet BEST QUAL/TY 


Special Inventory Offer 


We have on hand a number of chairs, made 
last year at a lower cost of labor and material 
than exists today. Also we are at this time 
making chairs from a limited stock of mate- 
rials bought at last year’s low prices. While 
this stock lasts we will be able to offer you 
our lawn chairs at astoundingly low prices. 
After this stock is exhausted we will be forced 


to announce a slight increase siccant 
Ez, e Kore 
\2ine LNCUES:if 


in our prices. 
Write us about these spe- 
THE LAWN BENCH 
: THE REGULAR 


cial bargain prices. 
P LAWN CHAIR J 


KENNETT foes. 
MEG.CO., 


THE KIDDIE | 
Box 145, CLAYTON, MO. 
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There Is Profit In Boats 


Every Lumber 
Dealer near water, 
can sell boats this 
year. People are 
more outdoor 
boating minded 
than ever. 

Star Metal Boats 
will sell and give 
lasting satisfac- 
tion. 

Send for our 
special Lumber 
Dealer offer and 
attractive  litera- 
ture today. 


STAR TANK & 
BOAT CO. 
Boat Dept. 


Goshen, 




















Distributors --- Dealers 
WOOD FIBER, INSULATING BOARD 


We are interested to contact aggressive 
distributors or dealers to market a for- 
eign insulating board manufactured in 
standard sizes, through the United 
States. Competitive prices. Good profit. 
Shipments to all seaports in America. 
Samples and prices on request. 
Address L45 c/o American Lumberman, 
Chicago. 














F.C. LUTHI & CO. 


431 Balter Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


BALSA WOOD 


Rosewood — Satinwood 
Direct Importers --- Stocks in New Orleans 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


May 29—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, Hotel Mayflower, Jacksonville, Fla. An- 
nual. 
June 1-4—National Federation of Builders’ Supply 


Associations, Kansas City, Mo. 
ing. 
20-21—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 

Supply Dealers’ Association, Ocean Forest Ho- 
tel, Myrtle Beach, 8. C. Summer meeting. 

June 25-27—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Breezy Point Lodge, Pequot, Minn. Sum- 
mer convention. 

June 27-29—National 
Lumber Salesmen, 
Annual. 


Mid-year meet- 


June 


Commission 
Detroit, Mich. 


Association of 
Statler Hotel, 





Cypress Annual Announced 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., May 20.—Secretary T. 
M. True; of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, announcing the thirtieth 
annual meeting of that organization to be held 
at the Hotel Mayftower in this city, May 29, 
said that committee meetings will be held at 
the same place on Tuesday, May 28. The pro- 
gram for the annual meeting will include elec- 
tion of officers; discussion and consideration of 
pending legislation affecting the lumber in- 
dustry; report of B. R. Ellis on trade promo- 
tion activities, with recommendations of future 
plans; discussion of pending freight rate re- 
isi an address by Arthur T. Upson, trade 
n manager National Lumber Manufac- 
Association; and a discussion by a 
from the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion on latest FHA developments. There will 
also be a discussion of a change in the by-laws 
recommended by the legal division of NRA. 


visions ; 
promoti 
turers’ 

speaker 





Program of Pleasure and Profit for 
Summer Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 20.—As keynote 
speaker at the second summer convention of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, to 
be held at Breezy Point Lodge, June 25-27, the 
committee has selected one of the best known 
retail lumbermen in the United States, George 
W. LaPointe, of the O & N Lumber Co., Me- 
nomonie, Wis., who was recently elected presi- 
dent of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

The men’s golf tournament will be open to 
all retail lumber dealers and their friends in 
the Middle West. 

All of the many varieties of fish which fre- 
quent the waters of northern Minnesota, in- 
cluding the great black bass, will be available 
for the angler. Lumber dealers who enjoy fish- 
ing will have abundant opportunity to try their 
hand. 

The ladies and children can derive just as 
much pleasure from the summer convention as 
the men. Special entertainment features, in- 
cluding golf, tennis, horseback riding, bridge 
parties and swimming, are being provided. One 
evening of the convention will be given over to 
a dancing party similar to the event which 
proved so enjoyable at the first summer conven- 


tion last year. 
——_——_—_———— 


Talk Code and Play Golf 


The regular summer meeting and golf tourna- 
ment of the American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
Association, held at French Lick Springs, May 
17-18, proved to be an unusually pleasant event. 
The business sessions were devoted principally 
to a review of Code activities and Code de- 
velopments, the rest of the time being occupied 
by the members in demonstrations of their golf- 
ing ability. The association cup for low net 
score was captured by J. P. Mikesell, of the 
Hartzell Industries, of Piqua, Ohio, while the 


Penrod Trophy for low gross score was 
awarded to Robert N. Hartzell, of same com- 
pany. Allan Woodford, of the Kentucky 


Veneer Works, Louisville, Ky., Brice Roth and 


H. C. Mann tied for the Pickrel Trophy. The 
secretary's trophy was awarded to Charles 
Seiber, of the Wood Mosaic Co., Huntington, 
W. Va. To “Uncle Dan” Wertz, of Maley & 
Wertz, Evansville, Ind., fell the distinction of 
being awarded the bronze beer mug for high 
score, 


Michigan's 1936 Annual Is Dated 


Lansinc, Micu., May 20.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held in Detroit 
on May 15, it was definitely decided to hold the 
1936 annual convention at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel in Detroit on Feb. 5, 6 and 7. 


Florida's Secretary Is Honored 


OrLANDO, FLa., May 20.—Frank Williams, 
executive secretary of the Florida Lumber & 
Millwork Association and executive officer of 
the fourth division Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Code Authority, was signally hon- 
ored at the recent annual convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Washington, when he 
was re-elected chairman 
of the Secretaries’ Con- 
ference. This is an or- 
ganization comprised of 
regional, State and met- 
ropolitan secretaries of 
retail lumber and build- 
ing material dealers’ as- 








FRANK WILLIAMS 
Orlando, Fla. 
Popular Association 
Secretary 





sociations of the United 
States. In addition to 
these activities, Mr 
Williams also is repre- 
sentative in Florida of 
the Builders’ Supply 
Code Authority, and sec- 
tional administrative 
agency of the woodwork industry. 





At the an- 
nual convention in Washington, it was disclosed 
that the Codes being administered by Mr. Wil- 
liams and his assistants have operated more than 
90 percent effectively in the area under his 
jurisdiction, this giving Florida an A1 rating in 


the national picture. Association work and Code 
administration are being conducted by Mr. 
Williams from the association headquarters in 
this city. 





Coast Plywood and Door Associa- 
tions Elect Officers 


TacoMA, WasH., May 18.—Election results 
of two associations of Pacific Northwest wood- 
working plants were announced here yesterday. 

The Douglas Fir Plywood Association named 
E. Q. Walton, of Everett, representing the 
Oregon-Washington Plywood Co., as president. 
Other officers chosen by this group included E. 
E. Westman, Washington Veneer Co., Olympia, 
vice president ;; N. O. Cruver, Wheeler-Osgood 
Sales Corp., Tacoma, treasurer; M. Sekstrom, 
Olympia Veneer Co., Olympia, secretary. Mem- 
bers of the executive board include A. R. Wuest, 
Harbor Plywood Co., Hoquiam; Bruce Clark, 
Elliott Bay Mill Co., Seattle; J. R. Robinson, 
Robinson Manufacturing Co., Everett, and Neil 
Malarkey, of Portland, of the M. & M. Ply- 
wood Co., Longview. 

Frost Snyder, of the Clear Fir Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, was chosen president of the Douglas 
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Fir Door Association. Other officers cho 
included George Williams, Peterman Manuf. 
turing Co., Tacoma, vice president; J. R. Rob. 
inson, Robinson Manufacturing Co., Everey 
secretary ; Herman E. Tenzler, Northwest Dog, 
Co., Tacoma, treasurer. The above officers and 
a representative from each additional company 
in the membership constitute the board. F 





Salesmen to Stage Sales Congres, 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, May 20.—M. P. Klumph 
managing director National Association gj 
Commission Lumber Salesmen, has announced 
that the annual convention of that organization, 
will be held at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mic, 
June 27, 28 and 29. In addition to routine bys 
ness and the election of officers, this conyep. 
tion is planned also to be a sales congress 
Representatives of the lumber manufacturing 
associations, and officers of many lumber cop. 
cerns, will be in attendance to lend their aig 
in working out plans for developing the proper 
use of lumber and increasing its sale. In cop. 
nection with these plans, Mr. Klumph said: 

There are many vital problems before the 
lumber industry, and we feel that through 
this congress we can solve many of those 
incident to properly merchandising lumber, 
Inasmuch as the commission man is the 
largest unit in the sales force in the coun. 
try, this is the logical time and place for the 
manufacturers and salesmen to co-operate in 
developing correct and effective methods of 
intelligently and_ effectively distributing 
lumber. 


Cincionalll Golfers Elect 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 20.—At its second 
tournament for 1935, the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association elected officers as fol- 
lows: 

President—Lou Cordes. 

Vice president—T. C. Matthews. 

Secretary-treasurer—Sam Piates. 

Tournament committee: Bert 
chairman; J. C. West, J. J. Linehan, 
Matthews and Sam Piates. 








Bonner, 
=< 


It was announced that tournaments would be 
held every other Tuesday, the order of play 
being as follows: Western Hills; Terrace 
Park; Hillcrest; Sosantville; Clovernook; 
Maketewah; Dearborn (Aurora); Wyoming; 
Hyde Park; Kenwood. 


This is the sixteenth year of the association 





Tulsa Co-operation Is Effective 


Tutsa, Oxia., May 20.—Under the direction 
of Harvey W. Watson, secretary-manager, the 
Tulsa District Lumber Dealers’ Association has 
become an effective force in bringing about 
closer co-operation among the dealers, and in 
developing plans for profitably caring for the 
rapidly increasing building business in this set- 
tion. Having been actively engaged in the re- 
tail lumber business, Mr. Watson has brought 
to his work as secretary-manager of this orgat- 
ization a fund of information and the benefit o 
his long experience as a merchandiser, which 
is bging reflected in the rapidly growing m™ 
fluence of the organization and the better feel- 
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ing that exists among the dealers. Many 0 
the dealers here and elsewhere in northeaster 
Oklahoma still are discussing and commenting 
favorably on the results of a number of group 
meetings held several weeks ago, and they aft 
looking forward with pleasant anticipation to 
a repetition of this experience. 








Builders’ Supply Federation Plans Its 
Mid-year Meeting 


Kansas City, Mo., May 20.—Many south- 
western lumbermen have indicated their item 
tion of attending the mid-year meeting of the 
National Federation of Builders’ Supply asso 
ciations to be held here June 1 to 4, according 
to C. Claude Cooke of Kansas City, Kan., for- 
mer president of the federation. Registration # 
the meeting, to which affiliated organizations 
have been invited, is expected to reach the 
500 mark. 

Discussion of NRA continuation is expected 
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to occupy a prominent place on the program. 
Other subjects scheduled include proposed uni- 
formity of State laws which will make the 
Federal housing program equally operative in all 
States; national legislation to place all common 
carriers on an equal basis, and further stabili- 
ration of the building supply industry. 
Reciprocal tariff laws will be the target for 
some of the speakers. It has been pointed out 
that the industry has been jeopardized by im- 
ports from several foreign countries and it 
has been asserted that cement can be shipped 
from Belgium to Kansas City via the Missis- 
ippi and Missouri rivers and marketed at a 


si ~ : 
sree competitive with that of local cement 


dealers. 





Salesmen Blend Business 


With Pleasure 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., May 20.—The Eastern 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association has arranged 
for a number of unusual monthly sessions, in 
which business and pleasure will be blended in 
such a way that all who attend will find them 
both entertaining and helpful. The June meet- 
ing will be an innovation in this respect. The 
E. L. S. A. will convene Saturday, June 8, at 
the Valley Forge Country Club, King of Prus- 
sia, Pa., for afternoon and evening sessions. 


Eastern 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


The afternoon will be devoted to sporting 
events, including a baseball game, tug-of-war, 
quoits etc. Following the dinner at 7 o'clock, 
the regular business meeting will be held. To 
this meeting the members are requested to bring 
their ladies. Prizes will be awarded for the va- 
rious sporting events. 





Decision Clears Way for 


Reorganization 


Kansas City, Mo., May 20.—In a lengthy 
opinion handed down last week by the United 
States circuit court of appeals in St. Louis, the 
way was believed cleared for a series of con- 
ferences leading toward the proposed reorgan- 
— of the Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas 

ity. 

Reversing an order of Judge Albert L. 
Reeves, creditor banks of the company were 
permitted to retain $1,045,000 they had re- 
ceived on Pickering loans. The remainder of 
the bank debt, $855,000, is classed as a pre- 
ferred claim, with preference to the assets seg- 
regated in the Pickering Lumber Sales Co. 

The company defaulted on its $7,000,000 bond 
issue in 1931, and the default was followed by 
a receivership, and later a trusteeship under 
section 77-B of the Federal Bankruptcy Act 
amendment. 


Plan Hardwood Trade Promotion 
Southern Producers See Better Markets 


Monroe, La., May 20.—A joint meeting of 
the West Side Hardwood Club and other hard- 
wood producers was held here May 16 was 
one of the best attended meetings of producers 
held for some time. 

B. A. Mayhew, president of the West Side 
Hardwood Club, presided. Statistics prepared 
by Secretary O. N. Robinson showed, for thirty 
mills reporting, a total of 3,089 thousand feet 
4/4 green flooring oak; 10,908 thousand feet 
dry with orders for this item at 1,380 thousand 
feet. Orders for all other hardwoods amounted 
to 6,487 thousand feet. Log stocks totaled 415 
thousand feet. Total stocks of lumber were 
74,237 thousand feet. Statistics covering 4/4 
plain sap gum showed 443 thousand feet FAS; 
688 thousand feet No. 1 C&S, and 1,087 thou- 
sand feet No. 2 green stock. Dry stocks, with 
orders deducted, totaled 1,969 thousand feet 
FAS; 2,325 thousand feet No. 1 C&S, and 394 
thousand feet No. 2 common. 

The small amount of dry gum brought up 
the question as to why this item was still being 
sold at such low prices. One salesman, just 
returned from a trip to the North, reported 
that some of the buyers were more concerned 
than the sellers about the low prices of gum. 


Eager for Trade Promotion Effort 


Trade promotion work, as proposed by 
Southern Hardwoods (Inc.), came in for a 
large share of discussion, and some fine talks 
were made, urging all hardwood producers to 
subscribe to this fund. It was the consensus 
that this trade promotion work would be more 
effective than anything else in bringing the 
hardwood industry out of the depression. C. C 
Sheppard, temporary treasurer of the trade pro- 
motion committee, made an earnest plea for all 
mills to send in their subscriptions at once. 

The matter of having Southern Hardwoods 
(Inc.) affiliate with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association was also discussed 
at length. Talks were made by many present 
praising the fine work done by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for all 
branches of the lumber industry, and the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : 

REsoLvep, That it is the unanimous opinion 
of those present at this meeting that Southern 
Hardwoods (Inc.) should affiliate with the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association, and 
that, due to the fact that the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute is functioning only in the 
administration of Code matters, the committee 
now working on the trade promotion program 


be requested to devise some way in which the 
National association dues can be taken care of 
through 
program. 


its office and be made a part of its 


Report Business Greatly Improved 


President Mayhew then called on each one 
present to tell what he had been doing in the 
way of booking orders, shipments etc. This 
discussion revealed that business has been un- 
usually good, heavy sales of certain items hav- 
ing been made. Prospects are brighter now 
than for sometime for a continued good busi- 
ness, and prices are advancing. Everyone was 
optimistic and those present operating pine and 
hardwood mills reported pine business excep- 
tionally good, with prices of all items advanc- 
ing strongly. 


Furniture and Flooring Prospects Improved 


It was reported that the mid-season furniture 
show at Chicago was highly successful from the 
standpoint of attendance and sales, and also 
that it was generally understood that the fur- 
niture manufacturers were going to ask for 
an advance of from 5 to 10 percent on their 
products at the July shows. They had already 
obtained an advance of about this amount at 
the January shows. The buyers want to see 
the price of lumber maintained, as they claim 
that their purpose in asking for another ad- 
vance will be defeated if the mills continue to 
sell gum at prices they have been accepting 
the past few months, which are considerably 
below cost of production. 

Flooring oak has been moving in larger 
quantities, and it was pointed out by one buyer 
present that, with anything like a heavy de- 
mand for flooring to enable the flooring plants 
to get back on fuller running schedules, the 
amount of dry rough flooring stocks available 
will not last very long. 


Logs Scarce and Most Mills Down 


Attention was also called to the extremely 
low stock of logs—only 415 thousand feet for 
thirty mills. The continued bad weather is in 
large measure responsible for reduction of the 
quantity of logs on hand, and logs are going 
to be hard to get for another six weeks at 
least. Seventy-five percent of the mills report- 
ing were not running at all, and the others 
were operating on restricted schedules. 

The West Side Hardwood Club will hold its 
next regular monthly meeting at Pine Bluff 
on Thursday, June 20. 
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GENUINE 


LONG LEAF 
YELLOW 
PINE 


SPECIE AND 
TRADE MARKED 


There's satisfaction in every foot of 
"NEWMAN" Long Leaf—it's cut from 
choice virgin timber—carefully manu- 
factured, dried, graded and noted for 
its strength and dependability—un- 
equaled for timbers, framing and floor- 
ing purposes. You'll find it decidedly to 
your advantage to order "NEWMAN" 


TIMBERS, YARD AND SHED STOCK, 

DIMENSION, FLOORING, FINISH, 

PLASTERING AND FENCE LATH, 
SHINGLES, ETC. 


Timbers are Dowicide dipped after dress- 
ing—Dimension has “eased edges as 
desired—all air dried stock is treated to 
prevent stain. 


Newman stock is S. P. A. Grade Marked— 
Trade Marked—Species Marked 


J. J. NEWMAN 
LUMBER CO. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISSISS!PPI 


Eastern Sales Offices: Scranton, Pa. 


Also selling famous “Bude Quality’’ Short- 
_leaf Stock and Southern Hardwoods, Box 
Shook, Crating, Cut Stock and Piling. 











WHY WAIT ? wroney now 


NO FIXED PRICES 


OCKWOOD 
OAK FLOORING 


SOFT TEXTURE UNIFORM COLOR 
Ask for Stock and Price List 

GEO. C. GRIFFITH STAVE CO. 

1750 Ry. Exch. Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








for quotations on 


Scuthon Hardwoods 


CHAPMAN & DEWEY 


LUMBER COMPANY - MEMPHIS 
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Reach Some Agreements in Coast Strike: 


Mill's Settlement May Set 
Precedent 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Francisco, CaAuir., May 20.—In accord- 
ance with Section 7-A NRA, the McCormick 
Lumber Co. recognizes a company union for 
purposes of collective bargaining. The settle- 
ment includes a minimum wage scale, and a 
40-hour week. The Weyerhaeuser, Coos Bay 
and Johnson companies also still operating, al- 
though their employees rejected the same terms 
last week by an 8 to 1 vote. It is presumed 
that McCormick will now set a precedent for 
a general settlement, with others to follow. 
The result will be an increase in lumber prices. 
Market reports indicate chaotic conditions. 
Weather is clearing, and it is expected that 
mills will begin opening soon. California pine 
prices are advancing, with stocks all short. 
Shook demand is good, with oranges, vegetables 
and early fruits coming in now. The fir situa- 
tion is unsettled, with stocks broken. A strike 
was called Wednesday in redwood mills, but 
they are still cperating, although no water ship- 
ments are being made; just shipments by rail 
and trucks through the picket lines. 


Union Officials Disagree 
[Special telegram to American LumMBERMAN] 

Tacoma, WASH., May 22.—Attention in the 
lumber strike swerved today from differences 
between strikers and operators to inter-union 
conflicts among the strikers. Norman H. Lange, 
president of the Tacoma local of the Sawmill 
& Timber Workers’ Union and vice president 
of that body’s northwest council, denied reports 
from Portland attributed to A. W. Muir, car- 
penters’ union representative, declaring Lange 
had been relieved of both his positions. Some 
local union officials were reported supporting 
Muir, but a large group of local strikers were 
backing Lange. The union’s plywood council 
reported box veneer plants were closed by the 
sawmill group without authority. One box fac- 
tory at Puyallup, just outside Tacoma, was run- 
ning today following failure of sawmill union 
pickets to maintain a picket line. The factory 
has been leased to a farmers’ organization for 
operation during the current fruit and vegetable 
harvest season. 

With the exception of the McCormick Lum- 
ber Co. mills at Port Ludlow and Port Gam- 
ble, and a few scattered refinishing plants here 
and elsewhere, major lumbering operations 
throughout southwest Washington continued 
strike bound. 


Some Resume at 50-Cent 
Wage 

PortLAND, Ore., May 20.—It seemed today 
as if the timberworkers strike is approaching 
an early end, some operations having resumed 
on an increase of wages to 50 cents an hour 
minimum, and a 40-hour week. The minimum 
prior to the strike was 42% cents in most 
branches of the industry. 

The situation was discussed here today at a 
closed luncheon meeting of lumber manufac- 
turers and wholesale lumber dealers, and the 
4-L board also met here today and discussed 
reports recommending an increase in the basic 
wage, the suggestion being founded on the in- 
creasing cost of living. The 4-L consists of 
both employers and employees, and the higher 
wage base suggestion came from the employee 
delegates. Employers challenged the report on 
the ground that lumber prices do not permit a 
higher production cost. 

Whiie the fir mills are now producing rela- 
tively little lumber, the western pine manufac- 
turers are rushed with orders for pine for pur- 
poses for which under normal conditions fir 
would have been bought. 
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Berry and fruit growers will face heavy 
losses unless plants manufacturing boxes, crates, 
barrels and other containers get into action 
again without delay. In some instances box 
plants resumed this morning, in response to the 
urge of the growers. 

Lumber manufacturers and wholesalers are 
withholding quotations on fir and spruce lumber 
because there is no telling what can be de- 
livered, and in many instances certain items are 
not to be had, irrespective of price. 

The general opinion, however, is that a wage 
adjustment will be made so that operations can 
be resumed in a few days. 


Compromise Wage Agreement 


Reached 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PorTLAND, OrE., May 22.—Compromising on 
a 5-cent-per-hour wage increase—to continue 
until reviewed at a meeting in August, when 
conditions will influence a wage rate deter- 
mination on a more permanent basis—the 4L 
board ended a 3-days’ session here today. Some 
mills and logging camps closed by union strikes 
will resume operations this week on the basis 
of a 5-cent-per-hour wage increase. 

Prices on all fir lumber have advanced, and 
some items are not obtainable. 

Western pine producers report a big busi- 
ness on the basis of prices that have prevailed 
for some time. 


Unions "Demand" Action by 


President Roosevelt 


Tacoma, WASH., May 18.—With only a few 
specialty and remanufacturing plants in opera- 
tion, the wood working industry here is in a 
virtual state of paralysis at the conclusion of 
the second week of the sawmill workers’ strike. 
Officials of, the Sawmill & Timber Workers’ 
Union reported that one small mill here has 
met union demands and signed a working agree- 
ment. The concern, the Hammerschmith Lum- 
ber Co., operates a plant employing about 15 
men. It is engaged chiefly in the production of 
railroad ties and car materials. Negotiations 
are reported under way to open at least one 
veneer package manufacturing plant to make 
possible the manufacture of boxes and crates 
for berry and vegetable growers. Lack of con- 
tainers is working a hardship on growers. 

Aside from the Hammerschmith plant, the 
only firms of any size reported operating here 
today were the Coast Sash & Door Co. and 
the Tacoma Sash & Door Co., with an esti- 
mated 125 employes. All retail lumber yards 
remain down and are under picket lines. Threat 
of a shortage of fuel derived from mill waste 
is beginning to cause anxiety to householders 
and to operators of industrial plants dependent 
upon this type of fuel. Pickets will not permit 
fuel trucks to go through their lines to get 
sawdust, hogged fuel or slab wood, which con- 
=— a large part of the domestic fuel used 
ere. 

Warning has been issued by the Federal relief 
director for the third Washington district, 
which includes this as well as Thurston, Mason 
and Grays Harbor counties, all in lumbering 
and logging districts, that while strikers will 
be eligible to relief on proper showing of neces- 
sity, the relief budget for May was made up 
before the possible demand of strike conditions 
was foreseen and that it will be necessary for 
strikers to conserve their resources as far as 
possible. 

Striking mill and timber workers of Tacoma 
and Raymond have appealed to President Roose- 
velt and Congressmen and Senators from this 
State to prevent an influx of Canadian lumber 
and shingles. The Canadian mills loomed as 
potential “strike breakers” with announcement 
here earlier in the week that the Federal Tariff 
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Commission had granted a petition of Wash. 
ington and Oregon shingle operators for an 
increase in the British Columbia import quot, 
for the current quarter. Taking cognizance of 
this situation, the Tacoma Sawmill & Timbe 
Workers’ Union, No. 2560, wired to Wash 
ton as follows: 

During the lumber strike now in Progress 
on the Pacific Coast, British Columbia |p. 
ber and cedar shingles are entering oy; 
country in increasing quantities. Please take 
steps to protect our industry during thi; 
emergency. 


Raymond local No. 2514 of the union tele. 
graphed Washington as follows: 

Lumber industry of Northwest tied up py 
strike and negotiations deadlocked. We fe. 
lieve it highly important you contact Pregj. 
dent Roosevelt immediately and demang 
present tariff excise tax on lumber which [ 
expires July 1 be both renewed and increageg 
the 50 percent provided in reciprocal tarif 
act of 1934. Also ask President Roosevelt 
to increase the standing tariff on lumber 
from $1 per thousand feet to $1.50. We firmly 
believe that if the President will thus jp. 
crease the present total tariff on foreign 
lumber imports from $4 to $6 per thousand 
such action would do more to bring about 
speedy settlement of the present tie up than 
anything else yet suggested. 


ing. 


Mills and Men Fear Loss of 
Markets 


SeattLe, Wasu., May 18.—The twelfth dy 
of the sawmill workers strike in western Wash- 
ington finds the lumber industry almost totally 
paralyzed. The Charles R. McCormick Lumbe 
Co.’s mills at Port Gamble and Port Ludloy 
in Washington, are operating, as is its mill in 
Oregon, but practically all other lumber plants 
in Washington are down. In Oregon som 
mills are running at Coos Bay, and the Wil 
lamette Valley continues to make lumber, thiff 
being rapidly snapped up. bs 

A few small shingle mills are operating is 
Washington, mostly those with co-operatir 
ownership. One informant declared there art) 
one or two logging camps running on Hooi®y 
Canal, but this report is not confirmed \ 





others. 
Picketing of retail yards in Seattle af 
throughout the Puget Sound district has hit- 
dered deliveries of lumber. This picketing haj 
lacked organization; in some instances yal 
have made deliveries during absence of picket) 
One yard owner, interviewed today, declaré) 
the union had told him to go ahead and mk) 
deliveries pending determination whether lu 
ber is to be considered on the unfair list. 
Several informants deciared today that hl ® 


i 


a dozen or more mill owners have been ashe 
by their employees to resume operation, but thit)7 
in each case the employer refused, fearing wt) 
lence. _ 
Temporary agreements with union officids 
are believed to be in force at the McCorma™ 
mills and camps. Four mills in the Longveryy 
district are reported to have resumed operatit! 
under temporary agreements. Strikers hav 
sent several telegrams to President Rooseve'} 
asking him to prevent Canadian lumber a9 
shingles from flooding the American market. 
According to announcement yesterday bj 
union officials, the East Hoquiam Shingle Mil 
and four small logging outfits, have accedt@ 
to strikers’ demands and will reopen short) 
This report has not been confirmed here. 
The relief angle of the strike is loomm® 
larger in importance. Relief funds are 10" 
and some strikers have already been refusé 
relief because their own funds were not \°% 
exhausted. On the other hand, union offica' 
are forming committees to raise funds for tH 
support of the strike. 


Large display ads have appeared in lool 
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charging that the unions are 
the lumber industry, and are caus- 
operators to lose their markets. The 
paid for by a committee of business 


newspapers 
strangling 
ing local 
ads are 


men. = 

Practically no violence has been reported so 
far. The attitude of camp, mill and yard 
owners appears to be one of passive resistance. 
The unions are being given every opportunity 
to show their full strength; the demands of 
pickets are everywhere being complied with. 
The past few days there has been increasing 
evidence of business lost to British Columbia 
and southern pine; scarcely a foot of export 
jumber has moved out of Washington since 


May 8. 


Brings Pine Logs and Lumber 


from Ontario 


BurraLo, N. Y., May 20.—The first tow of 
logs for the present navigation season at Lind- 
say, Ont., was lately brought from Buckhorn 
Lake for the Carew Lumber Co. The logs, 
which numbered close to 3,000, were chiefly 
virgin pine. A scowload of 50,000 feet of 
lumber accompanied the shipment. The com- 
pany’s sawmill will give employment to twenty- 
five men for several months. 


Stood by Men; They Stand by 
Company 


EureKa, CALiF., May 18.—Following a threat 
by A. F. of L. representatives that a strike 
would be called among redwood mills in this 
district, a delegation of employees of the Dol- 
beer & Carson Lumber Co. waited on J. M. 
Carson, president of the company, and pre- 
sented him with a pledge of loyalty. The 
pledge was signed by every man in the employ 
of the company, and came to Mr. Carson as a 
complete surprise. Neither he nor any of his 
chief aides knew anything about the action of 
the employees until the signed statement was 
presented. 

This deserved tribute of loyal men to an 
employer who refused to cut wages during the 
depression was couched in the following words: 

We the undersigned employees of the 
Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co., from one to 
fifty years, take this method of informing 
our employers of the following facts: 

(1) We have always received the greatest 
consideration from our president and friend 
J. M. Carson, and do not need a union or 
any other organization to make demands for 
us. 

(2) We are fairly treated and have 
complaints or grievances. 


no 


Then followed the long list of signatures of 
all the employees. 

Coming as it did at a time when strikes and 
labor troubles are so prevalent in Pacific Coast 
sawmills, this action of the Dolbeer & Carson 
men is the more touching. Its influence is 
already being felt in neighboring mills. Mr. 
Carson and the Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co. 
can well be proud of this token of loyalty. 


One Mill Affected in Inland 
Empire 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 18.—Deer Park Lum- 
ber Co. at Deer Park is the only Inland Empire 
mill affected by the sawmill workers’ union. 

€ company, anticipating a walkout of the 
men, closed down at noon May 9, that having 
been the deadline given by the union for answer 
to its demands. The unreasonableness of the 
workers trying to force a closed shop and 
greatly increased wage rate in the face of con- 
ditions that were already pointing to increases 
In pay was pointed out in a statement issued 
by R. L. Wilson, one of the owners of the 
company, who said in part: 

It is our opinion that soon there will be 
—— wage increase in the lumber in- 

Stry in the northwest. Our intention is to 
continue to pay the same wage scale as is 
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Where Can You 
Get Facts On 


TERMITES? 


ACTS pertaining to termite protection are difficult 

to obtain. 
if they are to be helpful. 
technical associations have made comprehensive re- 
ports of research on termite control. 
are available to those interested. 


They must come from reliable sources 
Government bureaus and 


These reports 


Authorities unanimously agree on the effectiveness 
of two preservatives, creosote and zinc chloride. These 
have been used for a sufficient period of time to have 
long passed the experimental stage: 
rests on the only sound basis—many years of service 
in termite-infested regions with highly satisfactory 


Their approval 


g 2. Sills results. 

| 3 In view of the facts mentioned above, and the re- 
y sults of years of experience, The American Creosoting 
: Company uses only these two proven preservatives in 
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Rises es AmCreCo pressure treated timber. We will send you 
the facts on request. 
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paid by standard companies in the Spokane 
district. 

Regarding the proposed closed shop agree- 
ment, in our opinion, under the American 
constitution, it is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable that a worker be required either to 
join or not to join any type of labor organi- 
zation. With few exceptions, all the men 
that make up the present regular crew, we 
feel confident can look forward to a full 
40-hours-a-week work each at least during 
the next six months. 


Manager Provides Tent and 
Chairs for Pickets 


Tacoma, WasH., May 18.—Picketing de luxe 
was introduced in Tacoma during the timber 
workers’ strike by T. A. Peterman, president- 
manager of the Peterman Manufacturing Co., 
one of the Pacific Northwest’s largest door and 
veneer manufacturing companies. When his 
employees were called upon to cease work and 
a picket line was formed in front of his plant, 
Mr. Peterman decided that the pickets might 
just as well be comfortable during their enforced 
idleness. So he set up a lawn tent in front 
of the plant entrance and equipped it with lawn 
chairs, card tables, playing cards, and similar 
paraphernalia and bade the pickets welcome. 
He even took occasion, when the pickets ac- 
cepted his invitation, to sit in the tent with them 
and chat gaily on other than strike affairs. 
“They are my men and they might just as well 
he comfortable as not,’ Mr. Peterman said in 
explanation of his action. Needless to say, the 
friendly atmosphere that has prevailed around 
the Peterman plant throughout the strike has 
been unsurpassed. 

—_—_—— 
Have you noticed the trend toward modern- 


ization of store fronts? There’s a good field 
there for some agressive sales effort. 


Growers Protest Box Shortage; 
Cardboard Gains 


Tacoma, Wasu., May 18.—Operators report 
both that orders are piling up, and that many 
orders already on hand are being cancelled be- 
cause of their inability to promise deliveries, 
as a result of the strike. Cancellations for the 
most part are coming from vegetable and berry 
growers, whose crops are ready for harvest, 
but who are unable to obtain containers. Veneer 
package manufacturers are hopeful that nego- 
tiations now in progress will permit them to 
reopen their plants in time to fill some of their 
orders for this business. Otherwise, they point 
out, they are in imminent danger of losing a 
good portion of this business permanently to 
cardboard container manufacturers. Berry grow- 
ers of the Puyallup Valley, adjacent to here, 
are reported on the verge of sending a delega- 
tion to Gov. Clarence D. Martin, at Olympia, 
demanding State intervention to permit them 
an adequate supply of containers, in the event 
other strike settlement negotiations fail. The 
box manufacturers declare they have been pay- 
ing Lumber Code wages, with minimums of 40 
cents an hour for men and 35 cents for women, 
which are the highest wages they have ever 
paid. There are said to be 70,000 crates stacked 
in two Puyallup box factories, which, while 
they would not last the berry industry long, 
would permit marketing of the valuable early 
strawberry crop. 

Although there is plenty of local building 
demand, close of the first two weeks of the 
strike finds the tie-up is so complete that retail 
yards, under constant picketing by the strikers, 
are unable to make even local deliveries. In 
consequence, even the most modest building and 
repair work is at a standstill, except where 
supplies of materials had been delivered in ad- 
vance of the strike. 
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From Tree to Frames and Finish, 


Omak, WasH., May 18—While “Omak 
Kwality” Okanogan soft pine products are the 
pride of the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., whose 
plant is located here, this pride is shared by 
buyers and users of these products in all sec- 
tions of the country, as indicated by the many 
expressions of commendation received, and by 
the number of repeat orders that are placed on 
the books. It is the belief of officials of this 
company that while quality must start in the 
timber it certainly must not end there. From 
the hillsides along the Okanogan valley comes 
the slow-growing Ponderosa pine, cut from the 
3,000-foot elevations where soil and climatic 
conditions produce soft, white, close grained 
wood; and logs from Biles-Coleman timber 
largely are of the cutting type. But according 
to the policy of the company, quality must fol- 
low through. There must be competent per- 
sonnel, good organization, careful management, 
and modern, high-grade equipment, particularly 
for seasoning and finishing. 

The Biles-Coleman plant is essentially a fac- 
tory operation. The sawmill does not vary 
greatly from the modern type of western pine 
mill except that its operation is based on sawing 
for the greatest utilization in the factory; hence 
the parts of the log best suited for certain pur- 
poses are prepared for such uses. 

The Biles-Coleman factory is outstanding 
among western pine mill operations both in 
equipment and completeness. Its product is 
rarely shipped as just lumber, except to meet 
the demand of customers for mixed cars. All 
its lumber is kiln dried before reaching the 
factory. Then, if it is to be used for glued- 
up panels, it is further treated, after dressing 


a = 
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Interior of the finely equipped factory of the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., where extraordinary care is taken to produce a product of which distributors and 
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It's Quality 


and cutting to size, in a special hot room in 
order to equalize the moisture content of the 
different pieces. This process prevents stresses 
arising from joining pieces of different mois- 
ture content. 

Visitors to this modern plant always find it 
interesting to follow the lumber through the 
factory. Here it is first surfaced; then it is 
ripped to obtain the largest number of wide, 
clear pieces. From the rip saws it goes to a 
long battery of cut-off saws where, according to 
thickness and width, it is trimmed to the proper 
length for the various items being manufac- 
tured. Everything is done with a view to ob- 
taining close utilization and highest quality of 
each product. This is made possible because of 
the large variety of products using many dif- 
ferent sized pieces. 

The products of this plant comprise a long 
list of specialties and include such items as 
window and door frames, carton-packed and 
paper-wrapped interior trim; ironing boards; 
lawn furniture, restaurant and bar fixtures; 
and kitchen tables and cabinets; card tables; 
casket shooks; and boxes of all kinds, including 
fruit containers. The special features of the 
Omak apple boxes make them very popular. 
One of these is that the top edges of the sides 
and ends are carefully rounded, thus preventing 
the corners from cutting or chafing the fruit. 

A visitor, impressed with the factory facili- 
ties, notes among the equipment two clamp car- 
riages, four Lindeman machines, power scroll 
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saws, automatic lathes, molders, shapers, cytog 
saws, rip saws, surfacers, sanders, printers 
equalizers, tenoners, and mortisers—a variety ¢; 
equipment not generally found in plants cq, 
nected with sawmill operations. 

A specialty of the Biles-Coleman company j 
interior trim, which it supplies packed in carton, 
or paper wrapped, with one complete opening jn 
each package. Frames are bundled with card. 
board strips under the metal straps to Protect 
edges from being marred by the straps, These 
frames are bundled with vertical members jy 
one bundle and top and bottom members in ap. 
other. 


Equal to the attention to detail in manufa. 
ture is the care taken in loading. Before a car 
is loaded, the bottom is lined with clean shay. 
ings and a paper tent is used over the top of the 
load, while the walls are lined with paper an 
the doors sealed with paper and battened, 

This is the story of “Omak Kwality”—quality 
beginning in the timber and carried through 
every step of sawing, seasoning and finishing 
All factory products are shipped in knocked. 
down form for completion at destination. Wip. 
dow frames, one of the chief products, are 
manufactured either in the Omak special air. 
tight design or to the customer’s specifications. 
If the customer so specifies, the ends of mem- 
bers forming joints are primed with aluminum 
paint. 

Officials of the Biles-Coleman company take 
a justifiable pride both in the quality of their 
products and the reputation they have gained 
among specifiers and users throughout the coun- 
try. 
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Fuel Made from Waste Grows 
in Popularity 


Lewiston, IpAHO, May 18.—The Presto-Log 
business here has continued to grow in volume 
and popularity during the past year. Presto- 
Logs are wood briquettes made from sawmill, 
planing mill and factory waste, and were de- 
veloped at the plant of Potlatch Forests (Inc.) 
The first. machines for the manufacture of 
Presto-Logs were built in the company’s shop 
after much experimental work. 

Since then, these machines have been im- 
proved upon. Four later-type machines have 
been installed, and it is planned to add sstill 
further units to this plant. 

Last year the company manufactured 10,000 
tons of Presto-Logs. At the beginning of the 


winter season it had about 4,500 tons in stock, 
and was manufacturing at the rate of 900 tons 
a month. The surplus stock has been depleted, 
and the company finds it hard to keep up with 
the demand. 


The Presto-Log business is handled under a 
— corporation known as Wood Briquettes 
(ine. 

Presto-Logs provide very efficient and clean 
fuel, and are especially popular for use in fire- 
places. Their manufacture provides a profitable 
method of utilizing planing mills shavings and 
factory waste particularly. 


Presto-Logs are now being manufactured by 
several lumber or box companies in various 
parts of the country, and are being manufac- 
tured in white pine, ponderosa pine, Douglas 
fir and redwood. 


Louisiana Severance Tax on Pine 


Now 12 Cents 


New Oreans, La., May 20.— Under the 
terms of a bill adopted recently by the Louisiana 
legislature, the new severance tax on yellow pine 
timber will be 12 cents per thousand feet for 
any species, regardless of its classification. Un- 





der the former law, the tax was 7 cents a thou- 
sand for old and second growth pine, and 17 
cents a thousand for virgin pine. The tax om 
hardwood, which is graduated according 10 
species, and on cypress, was not changed. 

Under the original law, the severance tax o 
pine was 2 percent on a valuation of $6 a thou 
sand. During the term of Huey Long, this tax 
was increased to 7 and 17 cents. 
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When They Build 


I'll know when this depression’s through, 
But not the way they tell me to— 

It won't be figures that they tell me, 
Statistics that they try to sell me, 

it won't be what the New York banks 
Or Stock Exchange is doing, thanks— 
I'll know it by the way that siding 

And two-by-fours come out of hiding. 


When in the town the workingmen 

Begin to patch their roofs again, 

Or, when the summer weather scorches, 
Begin to talk of building porches, 

When farmers sell all they can raise 

And then come in, one of these days, 
And start to talk of barns or fences, 
Then I’ll begin to make expenses. 


I don’t go in for figures much: 

I watch the thrifty Scotch and Dutch, 

All nationalities around me, 

For there the answer I have found me. 

I’ve been through times like these before— 
And then one day they found my door, 

Forgot the gossip with its gilding 

And started in to build a building. 


We See b' the Papers 


What we are trying to figure out is whether 
we are a $19 a month man or a $94 man. 
Sometimes we think it is one thing and some- 
times another. 

There are 21,500,000 automobiles in the 
United States. Deduct the number of young 
folks, and you will find how many cars are 
available for the dads. 

A portrait of John Reed, the Bolshevik 
leader, has been hung in Adams house at Har- 
vard, giving John Quincy Adams another occa- 
sion to turn over. 

Perhaps Brandeis and Stone and Cardozo 
will become as famous as Tinker to Evers to 
Chance. 

The fishing boundary dispute between Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin has been settled by the Su- 
preme Court without a war, much to the dis- 
appointment of the newsreel magnates. 


Workmen digging a sewer in Chicago have 
uncovered considerable history. And _ people 
digging into history frequently uncover con- 
siderable sewer. 

People who say Georgia went dry are all 
damp, which is what Georgia went. 


Chile has a 2 percent sales tax that turns out 
to be 6 or 8 percent before you are through 
with it. Don’t tell the Illinois legislature. 

A New York girl is suing for $250,000 for 
the loss of her glamor in an automobile acci- 
dent. We would like to have seen her before 
she lost it. 


It turns out that Lawrence of Arabia lived 
on $500 a year, but why get excited? There 
are more of us doing it than anyone suspects. 

Nelson Macy, president of the Navy League, 
says the American people spend as much for 
gum as they do for battleships, but we wonder 


that it isn’t more. Did you ever try to chew 
a battleship? 


Still, the thought has interesting possibilities. 
ou can drink a schooner, so why can’t you 
chew a battleship? And many people eat life 
savers. You never know what you can do until 
you try. 
_ Six thousand milk wagon drivers in Chicago 
threaten to strike. It will make it mighty 
jonesome for the young folks on their way 
me, 


If Goy. Talmadge doesn’t look out he may 


find himself President of the United States, and 
a lot of people think it would serve him right. 


What we are afraid of is that a lot of these 
$19 laborers will move to the $40 counties, 
where they will be glad to get work for $19, 
while people will have to pay $40 in the $19 
counties. 

Secretary Roper says foreign trade is the 
key to recovery. But we have lost the key. 

Pug Rentner, former Northwestern football 
star, broke his arm three times while in high 
school. Some fellows seem to get all the 
breaks, 


About the only thing that seems to be left 
undisturbed is the national game. In some 
towns it is especially noticeable at the turn- 
stiles. 


The Garden of the Soul 


We plant new flowers every spring, 

A little fairer world to bring, 

And are réwarded with a plot 

That is a little brighter spot. 

| sometimes wonder that the earth 

We try to make of greater worth, 

When May is here, when spring arrives, 
And do so little with our lives. 


For there are weeds we might remove, 
And other gardens could improve: 

Old habits we could treat as weeds, 
And leave more room for better deeds, 
Could plant the things of greater grace, 
And make the world a fairer place, 
Could think about our souls in spring, 
And there could do some gardening. 


Business English 


Mr. Eastman objected to this sentence in 
the United States Steel Corporation’s bid on 
rails: ; 

“Tf any of our competitors file a lower price 


than the above we will, of course, refile to 
meet their price.” 
No wonder Mr. Eastman objected. It would 


have been so much better to have said: 


“Tf any of our competitors files a lower 
price than the above, we shall, of course, 
refile to meet its price.” 


Things Like Springs 
The spring went busted in my chair 
And I went sprawling everywhere, 
Lit on my ear, and sprained my ankle, 
Did other things that hurt and rankie. 
But, as I from the floor arose, 
To readjust my knee and nose, 
Of things 
Like springs 
I got to thinking, 
Just now when cherry trees are pinking. 


The poets rave, the orators 
Indulge in many metaphors, 
And players pound upon pianos 
While we are sung to by sopranos 
Concerning this and that and thus, 
That seem of great concern to us, 

Of things 

Like springs, 

Not half as vital 

As other things with that same title. 


The spring is beautiful to see, 
The growing grass, the budding tree, 
But there are other springs than this one, 
And in a watch or chair you miss one. 
The unimportant matters are 
The most important things by far, 

The things 

Like springs— 

Not when we’re Maying, 

But in a chair, as I was saying. 
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Qrow Brand 


TIDEWATER 
RED 
CYPRESS 


There's going to be a lot of cypress sold this 
summer for cottages at the beaches, lodges in 
the mountains, and fishing camps along the lakes. 
They'll want to use cypress, because its uncom- 
promising durability and rustic beauty that requires 
no special care, makes it the outstanding value 
in lumber for these purposes. 








With a reasonable amount of merchandising, the 
retail dealer who has Arrow Brand Tidewater Cy- 
press available is going to make money this summer. 
For dependable service and prompt delivery, al- 
ways order your cypress requirements from the 
Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Company which 
handles only thoroughly air-seasoned, trade and 
grade-marked Genuine Tidewater Red. 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





Drow Brand 























BURTON -SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. 
PERRY, FLA. 





Tidewater Red Cypress 


THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 


The Largest Stock in the © 
Entire Industry 


























CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 














“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this 
ew book by “‘the lumberman poet’’? Let 
us send it to you—take it home to her— 
how it will cheer her up! $1.50 postpaid 
Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LIOW TO MEASURE 
TRUCK VALUES 


For economy and efficiency of transportation, 
select your motor truck by motor truck stand- 
ards, not by passenger car standards. It has 
been said that the main features demanded in 
a passenger car—apart from shiny radiator, al- 
cohol-proof upholstery and deferred payment 
terms—are high speed on the highway, and 
such pick-up as will allow the driver to be 
first away when the red light turns amber and 
two blocks away when it turns green. But the 
job of the lumberman’s motor truck is to carry 
a quantity of timber, lumber or materials to 
destination over whatever roads may be avail- 
able, to do it in as few trips as possible (mean- 
ing heavy loads on each trip), and to make 
each trip as quickly and economically as pos- 
sible. 

The truck has an entirely different job to 
perform than the passenger car has, and wis- 
dom demands that it be selected on entirely 
different considerations than the passenger car 
usually is. Yet most of us unconsciously judge 
all motor-vehicle performance by the passenger 
car we drive or the brilliant advertising litera- 
ture describing the passenger car we would like 
to drive—this despite the fact that to judge a 
truck’s performance by its pick-up and maxi- 
mum speed, and its economy by the miles per 
gallon, is about like the circus manager who 
hires as a weight-lifter the man who can do 
the 100-vard dash in the shortest time. 

This face-the-facts outburst is a direct result 
of having read an inter- 
esting and informative 
little booklet, “Truck 





When comparing the 
performance of passen- 
ger car and truck, the 
respective gross weights 
are an important factor 
often overlooked 











Engines for Trucks,” 
which has just been pub- 
lished by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. of America, Chicago, be- 
ing the sage observations of A. W. Scarratt, 
who recently was elevated to the important 
position of chief of the company’s automotive 
engineering department—the man who is in 
charge of designing all the engines :nade by 
this well known manufacturer. The booklet 
threw such a new and searching light on the 
subject of truck performance that an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative was inspired to ask 
Mr. Scarratt for more details. In that visit 
two questions of great importance to lumbermen 
who drive trucks, and especially to the many 
who will buy trucks this year, were discussed. 

1. How does truck performance differ from 
passenger car performance? 

2. What are the factors that determine a 
truck’s performance? 


In considering the first question Mr. Scar- 
ratt takes for comparison a 1%4-ton or light 
2-ton truck, whose 6-cylinder engine probably 
will have about the same piston displacement as 
a moderately priced 6-cylinder passenger car— 
an action similar to that of a boxing promoter 
who for the sake of fair play insists that boxers 
for any bout be of about the same weight— 
that is, basically these two engines will start 
out on an equal basis. Either engine will have 
to be operated at high speed in revolutions per 
minute in order to develop the high horse- 
power which is obtained from modern gasoline 
engines. Up to this point things are about 
“even.” But up to this point nothing’s hap- 
pened to test either engine; when they both 
start to work here’s what occurs: 

First, compare the weights—for the five pass- 
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enger sedan the average loaded weight will be 
approximately 4,000 pounds; the truck, about 
three times that, or 12,000 pounds. So that 
this 6-ton load may be moved and kept moving 
the truck is equipped with a 4- or 5-speed trans- 
mission and its rear axle provides a larger 
gear reduction than is employed in passenger 
cars. Result, the truck engine must maintain 
a relatively high speed, in revolutions per min- 
ute, just to keep the truck moving at what a 
passenger car driver would consider a moderate 
speed in miles per hour. To quote Mr. Scar- 
ratt: 

In other words, engines in 
are operated at full throttle 
time, whereas full-throttle 


motor trucks 
nearly all the 
operation in 





OPERATING 
LOAD 














Truck 


passenger-car engines is required only for 
rapid acceleration, for maximum speed, or to 
climb extremely steep grades. As a general 
average, a passenger car engine delivers be- 
tween 25 and 50 percent of its maximum 
power output for probably 80 to 90 percent 
of the time it is in use. On the contrary, 
truck engines are called upon to deliver 75 
to 100 percent of their full output practically 
all the time they are in operation. There- 
fore it is easy to see that the loads under 
which truck engines operate are approxi- 
mately twice as great as the loads under 
which passenger car engines operate. 

Besides the greater engine speed demanded of 
the truck engine because of its larger gear ra- 
tio in the rear axle, there is another factor— 
the truck driver must resort to the use of the 
lower transmission speeds on grades that the 
passenger car driver can manipulate easily in 
high, and “in traffic, with frequent stops, use 
of the transmission of a heavily loaded truck 
is an absolute necessity.” Small wonder then 
that Mr. Scarratt was led to say: 

Years of experience have taught us that 
in actual service a truck engine will turn 
twice as many revolutions per mile of travel 
as the engine in a passenger car. Further- 
more, the truck engine is running at prac- 


Passenger Car 








Truck 


Passenger Car 


tically its full output, 
in the passenger car 
hour, is delivering only about one-half of 
its maximum power. In terms of delivered 
energy, the output of the motor truck engine 
is therefore four times as great per mile of 
travel as that of the passenger car engine. 


There are two other obstacles to economical 
transportation—wind resistance and rolling re- 


whereas the engine 
at, say 45 miles an 
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sistance. In the first, particularly, the truck is 
at a disadvantage, because it has a much larger 
frontal area, and instead of being streamlined 
as are modern passenger cars to varying de- 
grees, the truck body almost invariably has a 
large, flat front end. Rolling resistance is en- 
countered at the point where the tire touches 
the roadway, and is greatly affected by the 
area of tire in contact with the road; the pass- 








Automotive Engineer Shows Dit. 
ference Between Passenger C;, 


and Truck, and What Makes {y, 


May 25, 199; 


Pulling Power 


enger car rolls on four tires comparative 
small, whereas the truck has six tires pr 
siderably larger in diameter; also, the heayy 
load of the truck forces more of the tire down 
into contact with the roadway, thereby increas. 
ing the rolling resistance. 

And there you have it—three times the fully. 
loaded weight of the passenger car, twice the 
operating load, four times the energy output 
much greater wind resistance and rolling te. 
sistance—much more actual work done by the 
truck—but is that the way the average truck 
owner judges his truck’s operation? It is not 
“I get fifteen miles a gallon with my sedan” 
he will say, “and I expect my truck to be 
least half that economical and give me 8 or 4 
miles on a gallon of gas.” 

As a matter of fact he gets nearly twice a; 
economical operation from his truck as from 
his passenger car, Mr. Scarratt explains, for 
when you're talking truck economy you must 
speak in terms of work done, not merely og 
distance traveled. You must talk of ton-mile 
per gallon, not just of miles per gallon. The 
passenger car travels 15 miles on a gallon of 
gas, all right, but fully loaded it weighs only 
2 tons; and to move those 2 tons 15 miles with 
one gallon of gasoline means that the passenger 
car is delivering 30 ton-miles per gallon. [f 
the truck, weighing when fully loaded 6 tons, 
must do at least 8 or 9 miles to the gallon in 
level-country operation, that means that its 
engine must perform 48 to 54 ton-miles of work 
—with the same amount of fuel that the pas- 
senger car required to do 30 ton-miles of work! 
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Truck 


Passenger Car 


By thus considering these important factors 
it is seen that in reality most good trucks, when 
properly selected as to size and power,. deliver 
performance and economy far ahead of the 
average passenger car. It is worth repeating, 
also, that this record is in spite of the fact that 
the truck is usually at full-throttle operation 
while the passenger car is not. “We all know, 
comments Mr. Scarratt in his booklet, “that it 
is wasteful of fuel to drive our passenger cars 
at maximum speed and at full throttle operation, 
but users insist on doing this with trucks.” 

High speeds wasteful of fuel—readers may 
have heard of that, and in absence of actual 
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records may have wondered if and why this i } 
The writer did, and asked Mr. Scarratt | 
some questions, which prompted the engineer to | 
shove an engine performance curve—the one | 


true. 


here reproduced—across the desk. 

“One reason why high speeds waste fuel is 
that wind resistance is so much greater—it i- 
creases as the square of the increase of speed,’ 
he said. “But the main reason is shown on this 


graph—that is, the manner in which a gasoline 


engine performs at various speeds.” 


It soon became clear that although the most i 


impressive curve on the chart is the long, sweep 
ing line indicating “brake horsepower,” which 
shows that up to 3,200 r.p.m. this factor 
creases rapidly as the engine speed increases— 
that although this looks important it doesnt 
actually mean much, for after all, brake horse- 
power is only a calculated value—a record a 
the power the engine was developing while t 
was doing a certain amount of work, but de 
cidedly not an indication of the engine’s ability 
to do this amount, or any other amount, @ 
work. In trying to illustrate what brake hors¢- 
power means to an engine’s performance t 
might be well to compare the engine with 4 
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salesman, and compare brake horsepower with 
the conversation, traveling, entertaining and 
other devices used by a salesman in making a 
sale. If it were possible to keep a minute-to- 
minute record of this salesman one could ascer- 
tain how many words he spoke, how many 
cigars he gave away, how many people he 
treated to meals and_ shows, what traveling 
expenses he incurred etc.—this information 
could be determined, and it is safe to say that if 
t were put on a chart, it would curve upward 
the more rapidly, the more rapidly he made 
sales. But it would not reveal this man’s ability 
to make sales, for some other man might use 
fewer words, might be less generous in his 
entertaining, and yet make more sales. What 
really counts, in getting a salesman’s work done, 
is his ability to influence a prospect to buy. 

And what really counts, in getting an engine’s 
work done, is “torque,” which factor is indi- 
cated by the curve at the top of the graph with 
its index figures at its immediate left. Torque 
is an actual measure of value—of the ability to 
perform work. Translated from the Latin it 
means the “twisting power” which the engine 
transmits to the drive shaft of the truck. When 
your truck, piled high with logs or boards or 
whatever it is you haul, comes to a grade where 
there is a stiff pull ahead for such a load, it is 
TORQUE you need and lots of it. Readers 
are well acquainted with the term “foot-pound” 
in measuring straight-line energy; a “pound- 
foot” of torque is the same quantity of energy, 
only it is written in that manner to show that 
it is rotational or twisting energy instead of 
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straight-line. Observe on the graph how the 
torque curve rises rapidly from 400 to 800 
r.p.m., gradually slopes off in almost a straight 
line until the engine attains a speed of 1,700 
r.p.m., and then drops more abruptly. (When 
the engine is run without any of its accessories 
the torque remains constant at its peak, at 
speeds from 800 to 1,600 r.p.m., but in the curve 
reproduced the engine was run with water 
pump, fan, generator, air cleaner, muffler and 
tail pipe, just as if it were installed in the usual 
Manner in a truck.) 

Observe that the long, imposing line from 
ottom to top shows the brake horsepower that 
the engine is developing in order to do all this 
work, but then note also that tell-tale curve at 
the bottom, which shows that the amount of 
this power used up by the engine itself in fric- 
tion horsepower increases steadily with the 
speed—that it finally increases so fast it pulls 
down the torque which the engine is capable of 
exerting. 

These other curves influence the “fuel” curve 
as the chart shows quite clearly, and it is easy 
to see that for greatest fuel economy this engine 
should be run at from 1,600 to 2,000 r.p.m. The 
fuel demand is expressed in terms of pounds 
per brake horsepower per hour, however, not 
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in miles to the gallon. The engine whose per- 
formance is described by this graph was pulling 
a constant load, applied by dynamometer on a 
test block. Put it in an International C-40 
truck, with standard axle reduction of 6.5 to 1 
and standard 32x6 tires, and at an engine speed 
of 1,800 r.p.m. the truck would be traveling 27 
miles per hour. On this curve it will be noted 
that that is the engine speed most economical 
of fuel so far as the engine itself is concerned; 
but that is on the test block—whether it would 
be most economical when pulling any particular 
load over some stretch of highwav would depend 
on whether the engine had to be at full throttle 
to pull the load that speed over the road, or 
only at part throttle, and perhaps on other con- 
sideratons, too. 

Some day, maybe, the automotive industry 
will find a way to put meters and dials on the 
instrument boards of trucks—meters that will 
tell at a glance the information revealed on this 
graph, and that will let the driver know what 
pulling power his car has, the torque the engine 
is producing as he is driving it, the compara- 
tive economy of fuel as he is driving at the mo- 
ment. Perhaps. But in the meantime it is well 
for truck owners to obtain and absorb this in- 
formation by graphs or any other method avail- 
able, so they can plan to obtain the greatest 
benefit possible from their hauling equipment. 

In the meantime, also, many truck owners 
will continue to misjudge the value they are ob- 
taining from their trucks, because they will con- 
tinue to compare them with passenger cars. 
Even in that final matter for judgment, the 








Shortleaf That Satisfies 


Attractive, clean, bright, straight stock 
—all Yard and Shed items—'eased” 
edge Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish, Mouldings, Casings, Base, etc., all 
carefully manufactured from our Virgin 
Mississippi Dense Shortleaf Pine. Rail- 
road material is one of our specialties 
and we can furnish timbers up to 54’ 
long. 

We have two large, modern plants at 
Brandon and Fannin, Miss., three up-to- 
date steam dry kilns and carry ample 
stocks to take care of you promptly at 
all times. 


A trial order will convince you that 
you can depend on us for quality short- 
leaf, carefully loaded and shipped right 
when you want it—in straight or mixed 
cars. 


We'll appreciate an opportunity te 
quote on your requirements. 


1. C. and G. M. & NWN. Ralireads 











Most important of the 
curves plotted on this 
graph, to the man who 
wants to obtain efficient 
and economical hauling 
of materials, is the one 
at the top, showing the 
“torque developed. 
This is the twisting or 
“pulling” power the en- 
gine is capable of 
exerting at the speeds 
indicated, a measure- 
ment of force that can 
be actually measured 
on the dynamometer. 
The next-most-important 
curve is “friction horse- 
power," for it is a fac- 
tor that reduces torque. 
"Brake horsepower” looks 
important but means 
little to a truck owner 





time when trade-in is necessary or wise, is this 
often misjudged. A man gets deeply interested 
in new-car ads when his old sedan attains the 
50,000-mile mark, but these are only passenger- 
car miles, and Mr. Scarratt contrasts this with 
“the fact that there are thousands of Interna- 
tional trucks that regularly operate 10,000 miles 
a month,” and in his booklet he continues : 

These are truck miles—truck miles in 
terms of engine, transmission, and propeller- 
shaft performance—and the wear and tear 
on all component units is equivalent to at 
least 20,000 passenger-car miles of service 
per month. 

If we apply the same line of reasoning to 
a truck in transport service it would mean 
that the truck has a useful life of 2% 
months, at which time it would be reasonable 
to expect to trade it in. Nothing is farther 
from the imagination of the truck user. A 
good truck generally does not require a 
major overhauling, even in long distance 
service, more than once a year. If the aver- 
age annual operation is 100,000 miles, that 
would be equivalent to 200,000 miles for a 
passenger car in a year’s time. I sincerely 
doubt if any one has ever seen a passenger 
car in the customer’s hands that has been 
driven even one-third of that distance in a 
full year, and if it were, its owner would 
consider that it had rendered yeoman service. 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 
Complete hotel and 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 





LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 20.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended May 11, and for Nine- 
teen weeks ended that date, covering mills, whose statistics for both 1935 and 1934 are available also percentage comparison with statistics for identica 


mills for the corresponding period of 1934: 




















TWO WEEKS: Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Per 
Softwoods: — — Mills 1935 of 1934 1935 of 1934 1935 of 1934 
Southern Pine Association..... TITER TTT 153 48,788,000 107 62,549,000 144 80,241,000 199 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 426 140,178,000 a7 228,659,000 148 187,919,000 103 
Western Pine Association..........eeeeeeees 110 86,574,000 112 107,812,000 150 131,415,000 1 
California Redwood Association............. 15 12,702,000 2 16,042,000 130 18,859,000 in 
Southern Cypress.....csccscccccccsccccccece 17 4,749,000 22 6,473,000 116 5,937,000 102 
Northern Pine ....cccccvcccveccecscccccccses 9 3,572,000 128 3,033,000 144 3,087,000 168 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 20 3,079,000 166 3,487,000 157 4,562,000 201 
DEEN checteeneerdbossorautavarsense Ges 9 826,000 176 1,327,000 104 1,587,000 131 
Pt DORE sascsccengsennersanensessen 759 300,468,000 92 429,382,000 147 433,607,000 135 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... 103 16,047,000 113 19,839,000 133 16,194,000 17 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 20 2,542,000 63 3,397,000 91 3,012,000 130 
Northeastern Fe ceaSwededaderess hénwescaees _9 1,170,000 82 592,000 98 905,000 238 
i 6 nuk che 6ON SEDO SRSLAE Kanes 5 816,000 56 1,263,000 90 811,000 58 
Total hardwoods ...............eeeeee0: 187 20,575,000 98 25,091,000 121 20,922,000 iyg 
i Ce sce creaeens oe ee tae eanee 917 321,043,000 93 454,473,000 145 454,529,000 124 
NINETEEN WEEKS: 
Softwoods: - 
Ss guthern Pine Association ee ee 156 499,963,000 107 532,912,000 128 565,521,000 122 
West ¢ oast Lumbermen’s Association. 426 1,583,684,000 98 1,729,226,000 12 1,743,353,000 7 
Western I ine Association..........+++++. 116 510,720,000 89 784,627,000 126 862,345,000 129 
California Re dwood Association......... 16 111,864,000 92 126,710,000 110 146,774,000 143 
Southern Cypress .......+e+eeeeeeeeeees: 17 31,428,000 148 47,473,000 110 45,272,000 113 
Northern Pin€ ......sseeseeeess ween eeceres 12,701,000 114 25,051,000 TTT 24,005,000 99 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 23 29,370,000 142 23,174,000 109 29,791,000 128 
ERO, ceed ee reoses heed nes eeseeedates 8 7,868,000 146 10,927,000 103 11,087,000 89 
Total softwoods ........-.cecceecceccucees 770 2,787,598,000 98 3,280,100,000 125 3,428,148,000 121 
Hardwoods: ‘ : ™ 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... 159 217,444,000 237,208,000 8 243,989 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 23 45°495,000 a 39'721'000 a 12°199'o0p be 
QO reer rer rere 8 8,903,000 98 5,113,000 91 4,808,000 109 
Total hardwoods ............eceeeeceeeess 190 271,842,000 103 282,042,000 117 290,996,000 114 
RE i us eran hs es hin ee Gui aes ha ak 929 3,059,440,000 99 3,562,142,000 124 3,719,144,000 121 
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Western Pine Summary 
[Special telegram to AMERIcAN LuMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, Ore., May 22.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 


member mills during the two weeks ended 
May 18: 
Weekly average of identical mills, average 
number, 103: 
Production (weekly average for 
three previous years)..........+.. 28,481,500 


Average per week 
during two weeks ended 


May 22,1935 May 23,1934 
Production ........ 47,823,500 41,002,000 
Shipments .... ane 53,484,500 35,534,000 
Orders received.... 65,331,500 44,083.500 


For 102 mills: 
92 


On May 22, On May 23, 


1935 1934 
Unfilled order total.. 195,958,000 154,042,000 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to Aueatcan LuMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WaSH., May 22.—The 519 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended May 18 reported: 
Production 71,108,000 
Shipments 120,578,000 69.6% over production 
Orders 123,052,000 73.0% over production 
A group of 519 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1935 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Average weekly cut for twenty weeks: 
Dt cKevieGiwne dba vhs ees meg enes 87,021,000 


Ree 81,269,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 
Pe Me cS ntd iva nhte take DKS Ee RA 35,554,000 


A group of 519 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended May 18 was 71,108,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: Unfilled 


Shipments Orders Orders 
rere Fe 55,627,000 118,730,000 
Domestic 

cargo 40,956,000 47,335,000 172,067,000 
Export 9,893,000 6,942,000 57,315,000 
Local 13,148,000 p> hy errr rr re 





120,578,000 123,052,000 348,112,000 
A group of 426 identical mills, whose re- 
ports of production, shipments and orders are 
complete for 1934 and 1935 to date, reported 
as follows: 
Aver for two 


weeks ended Aver. for 20 weeks ended 
May 18,1935 May 18, 1935 May 19, 1934 


Production 35,310,000 80,482,000 85,012,000 
Shipments 59,989,000 89,081,000 71,015,000 
Orders 61,234,000 89,684,000 77,810,000 
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; _ Softwoods 

Southern Pine Association (North 
Carolina mills included)............. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association* 
(Washington and Oregon)........... 

Western Pine Association 
Empire and California) 

Northern 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 


err As- 
sociation 


Totals, Softwood 


Hardwoods 


Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods 


Northern Hardwood 


North Central Hardwoods...... 


Totals, Hardwood 


PE BOG ink 6 dwaew raed enecécssae 
*American mills. 


Week No. of 
ended Mills 
May 11 153 
May 18 151 
May 11 519 
May 18 519 
May 11 104 
May 18 102 
May 11 9 
May 18 9 
May 11 19 
May 18 19 
May 11 15 
May 18 15 
May 11 20 
May 18 20 
May 11 8 
May 18 10 
May 11 847 
May 18 845 
May 1i1 101 
May 18 100 
May 11 19 
May 18 19 
May 11 8 
May 18 10 
May 11 62 
May 18 60 
May 11 190 
May 18 189 
May 11 1,010 
May 18 1,034 


Percent Above 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Wasuincton, D. C., May 23.—Ten groups for the two weeks ended May 18 reported as follows: 


Output 








Production Shipments Orders 
23,732,000 30,937,000 43,281,000 
26,499,000 35,007,000 40,770,000 
45,478,000 80,012,000 67,871,000 
25,630,000 40,566,000 55,181,000 
43,274,000 53,368,000 66,566,000 
52,373,000 53,601,000 64,097, 00 

1,757,000 1,404,000 1,441,000 
2,003,000 1,708,000 1,542,001 
430,000 1,335,000 2,565, 00( 
492,000 1,467,000 2,336,000 
6,650,000 8,053,000 10,169,000 
6,172,000 9,559,000 10,583,000 
2,360,000 2,524,000 3,078,000 
2,778,000 2,744,000 2,462,000 
354,000 693,000 810,000 
293,000 798,000 735,000 
124,035,000 178,326,000 195,781,000 
116,240,000 145,450,000 177,706,00 
8,362,000 9,434,000 8,726,000 
7,262,000 6,945,000 8,645,000 
1,012,000 1,280,000 1,066,00/ 
1,459,000 1,264,000 2,099,001 
596,000 329,000 503,000 
658,000 278,000 335,00 
360,000 423,000 458,00 
449,000 503,000 534,000 
10,330,000 11,466,000 10,753,000 
9,828,000 8,990,000 11,613,000 
134,365,000 189,792,000 206,534,000 
126,068,000 154,440,000 189,319,000 





Softwoods— 
Southern Pine 
I i694 We Waid oom m diode ee 
WORM WUD sc ticciccccccccvcuce 
California Redwood 
Southern Cypress 
Northern Pine 


Total Softwoods 
Hardwoods— 

MO. GS BODE. oc vie cc cee 

Northern 


Total Hardwood 
Total Lumber 
ae 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 20.—Following is a statement for twelve groups of identical mills an J 
flooring factories of the gross stock and unfilled order footages in thousand board feet, May 11: [ 























No. of Gross Stocks Unfilled Orders 
Mills 1935 1934 1935 1934 
149 422,443 449,288 77,611 74,214 
426 1,133,244 1,329,826 334,492 374,712 
104 927,270 1,042,250 180/191 138,966 
15 278,609 283,394 44,646 31,896 
17 188,391 244,274 9,036 6,034 
S 76,142 95.761 4,357 4,483 
11 68,370 66,256 5,854 3,230 
S 25,120 20,525 1,477 1,582 
738 3,119,589 3,531,574 657,664 635,237 
320 976,552 990,371 136,801 134,889 
16 102,784 111,052 7,220 6,902 
8 23,077 23,973 5, 2,722 
51 21,597 23,085 3, 4,632 
395 1,124,010 1,148,481 
1,114 4,243,599 4,680,055 
90 54,452 64,281 
24 15,044 15,576 
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for nine. 
identica| 


143 


121 
115 
109 


114 
121 
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follows 


Orders 
3, 281,000 
),770,000 
1, 871,00 . 
5,181,000 
}, 566,000 
| 097,006 
441,000 
542,001 
2,565, 001 
1, 336,000 
). 169,000 
),583,00/ 
3, 078,000 
2,462, 001 

810,000 F 

735,000 





), 781,000 
706,001 


726,000 
645,000 
066,000 
099,00 
503,000 
335,001 
458,00 
534,000 
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Will Build and Sell Homes 
Complete 


(Continued from Front Page) 


conveniently. The house will be fully insulated 
and air conditioned. ; 

“This modern house will be kept open to the 
ublic for some time after completion, and as 
an advertising stunt we are going to offer prizes 
for the best complete story as to how it is built, 
what it contains etc.; and also will invite con- 
structive criticism, hoping thereby to discover 
the trend of the public mind with regard to the 
features that should be incorporated in a mod- 
ern home, and thereby be enabled to make such 
changes as might be deemed advisable to in- 
corporate in any houses that we build after- 
wards.” ; ‘Te 

In the important matter of financing, it is 
interesting to note that it is planned to carry 
this project through on the company’s own 
funds, without assistance from Federal or other 
outside sources. 

“We intend to do our own financing, so that 
the customer will have only one place to deal, 
and one place to pay everything,” explained 
Mr. Osterhage. “Our plan is to get down pay- 
ments of 20 to 25 percent, balance of the pur- 
chase price to be spread over a term of fifteen 
years, in 180 equal monthly payments. These 
payments will be on basis of $1 for each $100 
deferred payment ; in other words, $10 per thou- 
sand per month for the 180 months, with 5 per- 
cent discount if payments are made promptly 
on due dates, which would make the payment 
$9.50 per thousand. To further illustrate: For 
a home costing, say $5,000, we would require 
at least $1,000 down, and then $40 per month 
for the 180 months, which if paid promptly, 
would mean $38 net per month.” 

The significance of the experiment which Mr. 
Osterhage and his associates are conducting 
can hardly be over-estimated. Needless to say, 
its outcome will be watched with a great deal 
of interest by all who are concerned in de- 
veloping the possibilities for business that are 
inherent in the huge accumulated potential de- 
mand for homes in this country. 





Plan to Stimulate Farm Building 
in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., May 20.—During the past 

two weeks, under the direction of S. A. Witzel, 
larm representative of the Federal Housing 
Administration, meetings. have been held in 
eighteen Wisconsin communities for the particu- 
lar purpose of bringing together retail lumber 
and building material dealers, secretaries of 
Production Credit Associations, representatives 
of the banks, and others, to discuss the oppor- 
tunities offered for promoting improvement and 
repair of farm buildings under the National 
Housing Act. At these meetings there has been 
a total attendance of 357, and Mr. Witzel esti- 
mates that approximately 300 of those present 
were lumber dealers serving rural Wisconsin 
territories, 
_ Previous to the holding of these meetings, 
it had been found that many farmers were being 
refused loans from banks which were not fully 
co-operating with the FHA, while in some sec- 
tions banking facilities are not available within 
reasonable driving distance. Also, lumber deal- 
ers had advised Mr. Witzel that some of the 
finance plans provided by financing affiliates of 
manufacturing concerns were not available to 
larmers, 

Lumber dealers were being advised to en- 
favor to have loans placed through the banks 
under the terms of the Housing Act, but where 
local banks were failing to co-operate, it was 
Suggested that the Production Credit Associa- 
tion plan—for lending money for all types of 
agricultural purposes, including repair and im- 
Provement of farm buildings—be utilized. These 

roduction Credit Associations generally re- 
quire a chattel mortgage for each loan made, 
and the Federal Intermediate Credit’ Bank, 
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which discounts these loans, insists on chattel 
mortgage security. However, under the Na- 
tional Housing Act it is possible for these 
Production Credit Associations to make char- 
acter loans for the improvement of farm build- 
ings under the FHA modernization plan. In 
this connection, Mr. Witzel said: 

We are asking Production Credit Associa- 
tions to make these home modernization 
loans without requiring chattel mortgages. 


Some are favorable to this proposal and 
others are not. Even when the associations 


require chattel mortgages, it is possible for 
them to insure loans for all types of farm 
building improvement work, provided the 
requirements of the FHA are met. Some 
of the associations are now following this 
plan, so that in case a farmer has unforeseen 
difficulties and can not meet his payments, 
they can collect on the insurance rather than 
selling out the farmer. 

Lumber dealers are becoming acquainted 
with the Production Credit Association farm 
credit plan, and if necessary will be able 
to take their clients directly to an associa- 
tion office for a loan. Many buildings will 
therefore be improved which otherwise could 
not have been financed at this time. Since 
much of this improvement is in the form 
of new roofing and paint, every dollar will 
protect many more dollars of investment in 
the building. As farm incomes improve and 
conditions become more stable, I believe we 
will witness an era of farm home moderni- 
zation which will result in raising the stand- 
ard of living in our rural areas to the same 
level as is enjoyed in the cities and villages 
of our State. 

The Production Credit Association offers, to 
farmers in Wisconsin who can furnish chattel 
mortgage security, three-year loans. PCA 
loans for farm home improvement, either se- 
cured or unsecured, can be insured when prop- 
erly qualified. In either case the loans must 
be paid off regularly by the month. Mr. Wit- 
zel said that, so far, no way has been found 
to insure regular PCA loans made for the 
improvement of farm buildings other than 


47 


dwellings. In further comment on the meetings 
that have been held, Mr. Witzel said: 

In nearly every meeting, several jobs were 
mentioned that could be handled under this 
plan. The Production Credit Association sec- 
retaries are anxious for a volume of loans, 
so they are going to support the farm build- 
ing loan plan. 

I am happy to say that daily more of our 
banks are co-operating. I intend to put much 
effort behind small country banks during the 
next month. This will be done largely 
through public farm building meetings where 
possible. 


New Handbook Off the Press 


The new and sixth edition of the Arkansas 
Soft Pine Handbook, just off the press, is 
another example of the splendid work the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau is doing in helping 
retail dealers, millwork manufacturers, whole- 
salers etc., to intelligently sell and use the 
product of the Arkansas Soft Pine mills. For 
nearly twenty years this now famous compila- 
tion has proved to be one of the most sought 
after works of its kind. In a-concise way the 
text presents fundamentals of the physical char- 
acteristics of Arkansas Soft Pine, emphasizing 
the advantages inherent in the texture of that 
wood, and its adaptability to specific uses. The 
book contains the 8,000 Molding List; this series 
continues to be the predominant choice of re- 
tai! lumber dealers. 

No dealer will want to be without this help- 
ful publication. While it is to be distributed 
through personal delivery by sales representa- 
tives of the Bureau mills, or by mail upon their 
instructions, dealers may secure copies direct 
from the Bureau without charge, provided such 
requests include the names of the Bureau mills 
from which the dealer buys his Arkansas Soft 
Pine. Such requests should be addressed to the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, Ark. 
To others a limited number of copies are avail- 
able at $1 each. 








Woop PresenvaTion GUIDC ame 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


Our new wood preservation guide contains the answers to 
your questions on how best to prevent decay, dry rot and 
Here is presented in easily under- 
profusely illustrated with drawings and 
photographs, definite recommendations for the preservation 


the attacks of termites. 
stood language, 





of wood construction. 


lumber. 
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Learn how to avoid the common causes of deterioration of 
Get all the facts—send at once for our free pres- 
ervation guide entitled "Preservation with NO-D-K." 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Would Manufacture Matches 


I intend to enter the manufacture of 
“strike anywhere” matches, and will appre- 
ciate your giving me the following informa- 
tion: (1) What kind of wood is used for the 
matches, and where can I buy it in small 
boards? (2) What machines are necessary to 
start the manufacture of these matches on 
a small scale, and where can I get them? The 
process of dipping the sticks in the sulphide 
with some kind of machine is of most in- 
terest to me. I am not interested in high- 
priced automatic machinery. —INQuIRY No. 
3202. 

[It would hardly appear that there is much 
opportunity in this field for the small manu- 
facturer, for stiff foreign competition has made 
necessary the fullest use of mass production by 
the lowest cost methods devisable. But the in- 
quirier has been given the names of three manu- 
facturers of match manufacturing machinery ; 
and the name of a kettle company that should 
be able to provide suitable equipment for dip- 
ping. He has been told that raw material for 
the industry comes in the form of match blocks ; 
and as he is close to the Atlantic seaboard, he 
has been advised to secure from a wholesaler 
of waterborne western pines some quotations on 
such blocks.—EpiTor. ] 


Seeks Market for Applewood 


One of our customers is going to have a 
considerable quantity of applewood for sale 
within a short time, and, as the use of this 
particular type of wood for manufacturing 
purposes is limited, we thought perhaps you 
could put us in touch with some manufac- 
turers who would have use for it. This wood 
would be taken from an apple orchard per- 
haps 75 or 80 years old; therefore the stock 
would be of good size and well aged, and 
should find a market. Can you put us in 
touch with a prospect?—INqQurIrRY No. 3204. 


[An inquiry from a woodcarver looking for 
a supply of applewood was recently published in 
the AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN. He claimed that 
it was growing in popularity among wood 
carvers; but probably this use does not account 
for much sales vclume. 

The principal users of applewood are manu- 
facturers of handles for tools, particularly saws. 
A list of manufacturers of saws and of small 
hand tools was therefore furnished the inquirer. 
He was also given the names of three lumber 
concerns that had previously written that they 
were interested in supplies of this species. 
Others who have a market for applewood are 
invited to put their names on file with the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR.] 


Would Make Ash Shovel Handles 


I am desirous of obtaining some informa- 
tion regarding the manufacture of ash shovel 
handles, as I am looking into the possibili- 
ties of this business. I should like to get 
some idea of how much it would cost to 
equip a small plant, and whom to contact to 
find out how the market is on this product. 
I understand the export market is good on 
this product, and should like to know how to 
proceed to find out how these prices run.— 
INQuIRY No. 3203. 


[The inquirer has been informed that a series 
of six machines is used for the manufacture of 
D-type shovel handles: A lathe of cutter head 
type; a joining and backing machine which 
joints and finishes the hand grip portion; a ma- 
chine for punching and boring the D-shaped 
opening; a shaper for the outside of the hand 
grip; a shaper which rounds the inside of the 
handle; and one that chamfers and rounds the 
corners of the hand grip. All are made by the 
same machinery company; and to it the in- 
quirer has been referred. 

Information on markets is of course the most 
zealously guarded business asset. It stands to 
reason that if anybody knew today of an un- 
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supplied market for a product like this, he 
would get busy supplying it, and keep quiet. 
In this case, it would be well to consult the 
secretaries of the Ash Handle Association, Box 
517, South Bend, Ind.; and National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, Sterrick Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. Perhaps a good start could 
be made on a list of domestic sales prospects by 
taking the names of shovel manufacturers from 
a reliable directory, and then finding out by 
direct correspondence the firms that do not 
themselves manufacture but buy outside the 
needed wood handles.—Eprror.! 





Plans for Pigeon Houses 


One of our members has written us the fol- 
lowing: “A customer of ours wants to build 
a coop, or coops, for about one thousand 
pigeons. Can you give us any information 
on same, or tell us where we can write to get 
this information? Any information you can 
give us will be appreciated.’’—From the sec- 
retary of a leading retail lumbermen’s asso- 
ciation.—INquiryY No. 3200. 

[One book on “Pigeon House Plans and 
Fixtures,” published some years ago, is still 
available at $1 from American Pigeon Keeper, 
20 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. In 
“Profitable Pigeon Keeping,” by F. Arthur 
Hazard, there is a chapter of 26 pages on Hous- 
ing; this book is available at $2 from American 
Pigeon Journal, Warrenton, Mo. These books 
will be supplied by the American LuMBERMAN 
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Designs for Tavern Fixtures 


Have you any books that give designs and 
construction details of restaurant fixtures_ 
such as bars, back bars and booths, tables 
and seats?—INQuiIRY No. 3205. 


[In taverns and bars, individuality of design 
is sought. Only in smaller places is there any 
standardization of such units as mentioned, The 
more striking, individual designs come from the 
hands of specialists in this line. It is their 
ability to previde such designs that enables then 
to secure attractive contracts, and of course 
they do not furnish the designs to cabine 
makers or carpenters who would wish to com. 
pete with them. The catalogs of such special. 
ists contain general suggestions, and the name; 
of a number of concerns publishing such cat, 
logs have been given the inquirer; it is doubt. 
ful ethics, however, to use a concern’s designs 
with a view to taking business away from it 
unless the specialists may hope to share in the 
profits by selling that part of the fixtures tha 
can not be made locally. One trade magazine 
The Outfitter, 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
is devoted to bar and tavern equipment, and 
each issue contains photographs of recently 
built places having novel and attractive fe- 
tures; from these photographs, general sugges. 
tions as to design can be derived. Details of 
construction would have to be worked out, as 
they could easily be by a man who had a thor. 


at publishers’ prices.—Ebpiror. } 


ough knowledge of cabinet work.—Epbrtor] 
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A Band Saw Mill of Metal 
Construction.—Sinker, Davis & 
Co.’s first mills were made with 
a wooden column, and though 
they were liked by those accus- 
tomed to their use, and had a 
fair capacity—about 10,000 feet 
of whitewood logs per day— 
they had acknowledged draw- 


backs, among them being a lack | 


of steadiness. But those primi- 
tive mills did not long repre- 
sent the Sinker, Davis & Co.’s 
works. Continual improvements 
and changes were made, as sug- 
gested by practical experience, 
which culminated last year in 
the production of their all-iron 
mill. With this mill a saw is 
used which removes only a 7 
inch of kerf, whereas the av- 
erage kerf of the circular saw 
is about a quarter of an inch. 
This shows a cash saving from 
the sawdust pile, or an in- 
creased yield in board measure, 
in favor of the band mill, of 
1,000 feet in every 6,000 feet 
of lumber cut, besides doing 
smoother work. On thin lum- 
ber such as 4, %, % and % 
inch stuff, the saving over the 
circular is from 25 to 40 per- 
cent. The saving in lumber to 
the owner of such a mill is only 
one feature. The lumber turned 
out is of so perfect and uni- 
form manufacture that it com- 
mands a higher price in any 
market where its merits are un- 
derstood. In sawing wide lum- 
ber, this advantage is particu- 


larly noticeable. A good band 
mill costs more than a circular 
mill, but it saves its additional 
price in a short time. “Money 
saved is money earned.” If 
that is true, here is a way in 
which lumbermen can earn a 
great deal of money. It is gold 
dust versus sawdust, and the 
manufacturers ask which you 
| prefer. 





| Time to Curtail.—It is to be 
hoped that every lumber manu- 
facturer in Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota will give the 
statistics in this paper due at- 
tention. Let them note the fact 
that, in 1884, over 8,000,000,000 
feet of lumber was cut; that 
there are on hand at the mills 
over 3,500,000,000 feet, and then 
ask themselves seriously if it is 
not time to call a halt. If they 
were to answer this question in 
the direction of their interests, 
there would not be heard a toot 
of a sawmill whistle until late 
in May. 


That Question of Timber 
Measurement.—Big Rapids, 
Mich—I see a question of 
measurement, in your paper of 
Feb. 7, of a stick of timber 
18x18 inches at one end, 6x6 
inches at the other end, and 12 
feet leng. That would make 
the stick 12x12. inches at the 
center, and the answer in board 
measure, 144 instead of 156 
feet.—Inspector and Tallyman. 





The Fifth Agrees with Sol- 
tion. — Manistique, Mich. —- 
| Reading with interest an arti- 
icle in the Lumperman of Feb. 
|7, relating to a question of 
|measurement, I would like to 
inform your inquirers of an- 
other way by which the same 
lresult is obtained and _ being 
somewhat more practical a 
well as novel than your solu- 
tion (which is absolutely cor- 
rect) think it may meet with 
favor. The question is: What 
lis the contents in feet (board 
measure) of a stick 18xl 
inches at the base, 6x6 inches 
at the top and 12 feet long? 
For example we will saw that 
stick and get the largest stick 
of square timber, which is 6x 
inches in which there are % 
feet. From the sides, after 
‘sawing out this 6x6, are left 








‘four pieces wedge shaped and 
four pieces pyramids. 
jone of the wedges and place it 
on another and we have another 
making 36 feet. Do the same 
with the other two wedges 
and another 6x6x12 is formed, 
making 36 feet. Now for 
four pyramids; to get their 
contents we will “come the 
mathematical”; one-third the 


which is, reducing to board 
measure, 12 feet each, Combit 
ing these measurements we have, 
36 plus 36 plus 36 plus 48 equals 
156 feet.—W. H. F. 





Invert F 


column 6x6 inches by 12 fet § 


height by the area of the bast, F 
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Bibliography on Selective Log- 
ging Is Issued 


WasuincTon, D. C., May 20.—A publication 
issued by the U. S. Forest Service, division 
of silvics, that will be of particular value to 
concerns and individuals interested in selective 
logging. is “An Annotated Bibliography of Se- 
fective Logging in the United States.” In this 
hibliography, Part I deals with cost of logging 
small-size trees and logs; Part II, logging meth- 
ods under selective logging ; and Part III, rela- 
tion to forestry practices. Copies of the bibli- 
ography may be obtained upon request from the 
Division of Silvics, U. S. Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. _ 


Huge 460-Year-Old Fir Put on 
Exhibit 

Enumc.aw, WaAsH., May 18.—The accom- 
panying picture shows the exhibit of the White 
River Lumber Co. at the 1935 annual con- 
yention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association at Tacoma. 

The center of attraction that aroused the 
interest of sO many convention delegates was 
the cross section of this 460-year-old Douglas 
fir tree, which is 82 inches in diameter. Many 
larger trees have been cut in the Pacific 
Northwest, but this tree is large enough to 
attract unusual interest, and in addition was 
a sound, healthy, growing tree of the type of 








This 460-year-old was on exhibit at the Western 
Retail convention. It was cut by the White River 


Lumber Co., Enumclaw, Wash. C. Giles Smith 
(left) handles the company's log sales and had 
charge of the exhibit. Norman E. Robbins (right) 
is its sales representative in eastern Washington 


and Idaho 


old-growth soft yellow fir which produces the 
highest quality of clear lumber. It is not over- 
ripe and defective, as the largest trees often 
are, 

Of the two men in the picture, the one on 
the left is C. Giles Smith, who had charge of 
the company’s exhibit and handles the log 
sales for the White River Lumber Co. The 
man on the right is Norman E. Robbins, sales 
representative for the White River Lumber 

0. in eastern Washington and Idaho. 

Cards tacked to the log as shown in the 
picture, give the following information: 

Year 1475: This tree was germinated. 

Year 1492: This tree was seventeen years old 
when Columbus discovered America. 

Year 1588: This tree was 113 years old when 
the Spanish Armada was destroyed. 

Year 1620: This tree was 145 years old when 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. 

. Year 1760: This tree was 285 years old when 
enjamin Franklin discovered electricity. 

Year 1776: This tree was 301 years old when 
the Declaration of Independence was signed. 
an at 1815: This tree was 340 years old when 

e of Waterloo was fought. 


Year 1861: This tree was 386 years old when 
the Civil War broke out. 
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Year 1898: This tree was 423 years old when 
the Spanish American War was fought. 


Year 1914: This tree was 439 years old when 
the World War began. 
Year 1935: Jan. 14, 1935, this tree was felled 


fourteen miles outside of Enumclaw just south 
of White River where the Clearwater River 
enters the White River. 





Arkansas Concern Donates Site 


for ERA Cannery 


WarrEN, ArK., May 20.—The Southern 
Lumber Co., of this city, is furnishing the site, 
stream, water and electricity for an ERA can- 
ning center, without charge. Part of the lum- 
ber for the building has been donated by the 
Warren Park commission, from lumber taken 
from buildings on the fair grounds. 


Authority Closes Office 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
San Francisco, Catir., May 20.—Regional 
lumber and building material Code Authority 
office in this area is to be closed, according to 
D. C. Essley, secretary. 








Immense White Pine Forest 
Planned for Inland Empire 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 18.—A great white 
pine forest is planned, extending from virtually 
the north city limits of Spokane to the Cana- 
dian boundary. Nine hundred square miles in 
the one-time picturesque forest region of the 
Perid Oreille Valley is included in a proposal 
for reforestation under a sub-marginal land 
program being instituted now by the AAA, of 
the Department of Agriculture. Planning for 
the reclamation of this area already has started, 
under the direction of Howard flint, regional 
forest inspector, who with Pilot Byron Cooper, 
of the Wallace Aerial Survey, has practically 
completed an aerial map of the entire area. 
The new white pine forest will lie west from the 
Pend Oreille River to the divide of the Pend 
Oreille drainage. area. 

“Just how fast this program goes forward 
depends entirely on the co-operation received 
from various agencies of Government and in- 
dividual land owners,” Mr. Flint explained. 
He said that from the aerial photographs the 
Department of Agriculture will classify all 
lands, awarding to the Forest Service such 
land as is best suited for reforestation. 
“Then, as soon as various owners have pro- 
vided us with title to the areas, these lands 
will be given the same protection as our 
national forests,” Mr. Flint continued. “From 
our nursery at Haugen, Mont., we will bring 
3-year-old white pine trees for planting. 
Under present laws, the door is open for 
county commissioners to take advantage 
of the sub-marginal land program by re- 
turning to the Federal Government value- 
less tax delinquent property. Practically 
every county in northern Idaho and western 
Montana already has co-operated, and a total 
of 200,000 acres has been turned over to us. 
As soon as we get the land, it becomes 
eligible for the application of Federal funds 
for protection, road and trail construction, 
construction of lookout stations, and the 
hiring of local men to perform these duties.” 

Mr. Flint added that many private owners 
have turned over their land in order to avoid 
the payment of taxes, and to assist the refor- 
estation program. “As this is a sub-marginal 
program, there are provisions whereby persons 
living on this now valueless land, and who give 
this land to the Federal Government, can be 
relocated on better land,” he explained. “This 
phase of the work, which is just being started, 
comes under the AAA and relief agencies.” 


Wisconsin Mill Starts Up 


ScHoFiELp, Wis., May 20.—The Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co. here has resumed operations, hav- 
ing added approximately sixty men to its pay- 
roll and is working an 8-hour shift. The lumber 
firm has contracted with two jobbers, and also 
is buying both hardwood and softwood logs. 
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Big Profits 


are still being made by 
lumber dealers who are 
handling the — 








Waterfast 
WALL 
PAPERS 


Write us for samples. 


LENNON 


WALL PAPER COMPANY 
Joliet, Illinois 
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GETS THE BUSINESS 


Save your customers time, labor 
and money! Micklin Dual Cor- 
ners make true, rigid, right 
angle joints on screens, shelves, 
tables, etc., without mitering or 
mortising! Micklin Single Cor- 
ners strengthen saggy and wob- 
bly joints quickly and easily. 
Carpenters, home owners, wood 
workers, sign and display men 
want Micklin Corners. Every 
sale gives you a prospect for 
lumber, screen’ wire, paints, 
brushes and other accessories! 


ATTRACTIVE SALES HELP! 


Cash in on our National adver- 
tising. Sales helps of all kinds, 
including three-color counter dis- 
play, furnished without charge. 
The BIG selling season is here! 
Don’t miss your share of the 
profits! Order from your job- 
ber TODAY, or write, 


MICKLIN MFG. CO. 
Dept. 65 Omaha, Nebr. 
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The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


... Wherever strength 
and durability are re- 
quired, recommend 


LONG LEAF 


That's the way to in- 
sure lasting satisfac- 
tion for your custo- 
mers. 


Wier Long Leaf 


Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
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SOUTHERN 


LOfGLEAF Pl 


ILCHRIST-FORDNEY Long- 

leaf always "Makes Good" 
because it 1S GOOD—choice tim- 
ber, careful manufacture and 
prompt shipments. Will appreciate 
your inquiries and orders for all 
house bill items. Can also furnish 
special cutting. 


GIKCHRIST-FORDNEYCO. 


LAUREL, MISS. 








BURDETTE LUMBER COMPANY 
CUT-TO-ORDER TIMBERS & HEAVY JOIST 
STEAM K D FINISH--BRIGHT DRY 
SHIPLAP FLOORING AND BOARDS 
HIGH GRADE DIMENSION 
MILLS AT EDWARDs,Miss.& CANTON, Miss. 


SALES OFFICE 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 
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Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 


WHITE PINE 


Also 





and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


Fir Wallboar 
William Schuette Company 


New York 


Office—220 Sth Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Italy to Classify Magnolia to 
Take Lower Duty Rate 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 20.—A recent 
analysis of the Italian lumber import tariff 
schedule by the Forest Products Division dis- 
closed that American magnolia lumber was 
classified by Italian authorities as a “fine” wood, 
along with such other woods as mahogany, 
walnut, bird’s-eye maple etc. These fine woods 


take a higher import duty rate than the “com- 
mon woods” like oak, gum etc., which are used 





for purposes similar to those for which mag- 
nolia is used. 

The Forest Products Division immediately 
transmitted to the Commerce Department’s 
Rome office a sample of magnolia, which Com- 
mercial Attache Charles A. Livengood turned 
over to the Technical Office of the Italian Bu- 
reau of Customs, together with technical data 
on the wood. Upon examination it was decided 
that magnolia is similar to other “common 
woods,” and should therefore take. the lower 
duty rate. 

The difference between the duty rate on 
“fine” and “common” lumber amounts to ap- 
proximately $7.60 per thousand, which is suffi- 
cient to block the entrance of magnolia into 
Italy for its customary purposes. 





California Line Buys Million Feet 
Every 45 Days 


San Dieco, Cauir., May 18.—The first ship- 
ment of a 1,000,000 feet lumber order, placed 
with five northern Pacific mills by Whiting- 
Mead Co., of San Diego, operating a line of 
retail lumber yards, arrived at this port May 
11. The company is ordering 1,000,000 feet 
every 45 days, it was said by Glen Miner, man- 
ager of the Whiting-Mead stores. 





British Columbia Exports Hurt 
by Lower Russian Prices 


Vancouver, B. C., May 18.—Considerable 
concern is felt by British Columbia lumbermen 
over the announcement of the refusal of the 
British Board of Trade to take action against 
the ruinous reduction in prices of Russian lum- 
ber imports into the United Kingdom, accepted 
by Timber Distributors (Ltd.), the British im- 
porting company, in the new contracts. Cana- 
dian firms say these reductions must bring down 
Canadian lumber business with the United 
Kingdom this year to 75 percent of last year’s 
total. The British Columbia government had 
not heard officially of the decision to permit re- 
ductions by about $2 a thousand feet, but P. Z. 
Caverhill, chief forester, said such a move would 
cut British Columbia out of a large part of 
the British lumber market. If Russia is to be 
permitted to sell at any price in the British mar- 
ket, Mr. Caverhill said, it will mean that Brit- 
ish Columbia’s lumber industry will be confined 
largely to those qualities and grades of timber 
which Russia can not produce. But British Co- 
lumbia can always sell the cream of its timber. 
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Its chief need is a market for ordinary dimen, 
sion stuff, Mr. Caverhill explained, Pendin 
a settlement of the controversy over Russia 
imports, British importers have been cuttiy, 
down their British Columbia orders. . 





Win at Skytop Sawing Contes 


Sawing through an 18-inch beech log in 95 
seconds flat, William Wilderick and Pete 
Hawk, of Blakleslee, Pa., with a Disston say 
won the two-man log sawing contest in the 
fifth annual wood say. 
ing and wood chopping 
contest, held April 27. 
at Skytop Lodge, “High 
In The Poconos.” The 
second team, Harvey 





———___ 


They won in the annual 

log sawing contest af 

Skytop Lodge, using « 
Disston saw 





Keiper aud Henry 
Berger, of Pocono Lake 
Pa., required 2555 sec. 
onds to make the cut, 
while a_ third team, 
Fred Singer and Filo- 
renz Singer, of Tafton, 
of a second more time than the 


Pa., took % 
second team. 

With more than 1,500 spectators present, this 
contest was the most successful of all that have 
been held at this popular Pocono Mountain hotel 
resort. 





The picture below is used as the front cover 
illustration of an interesting 32-page booklet, 
"This New Industrial Pick-up," published by the 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4120 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland. Chiefly by means of pictures like this, 
showing Elwell-Parker industrial trucks at work, the 
booklet delves into the hauling problems of many 
different industries and demonstrates that for all 
practical purposes, products to be moved from 
one spot to another (whether into the next de- 
partment or the furthest continent) may be re- 
garded as either boxes, barrels, bags or bales. 
To move large quantities of material in a hurry, 
and to stack or tier them neatly for storage, the 
company is promoting the use of wooden pallets 
(two of which are indicated by the arrows) which 
are both convenient and inexpensive. The prongs 
of the truck slip into the open part of the pallet 


and lift the load, which is then carried to storage 

pile or railroad car. In this picture the truck is 

carrying two pallet-loads of shingles at once; they 

can either be set on the floor or on top of the 

other piles shown. Copies of this book, describing 

the Elwell-Parker system in detail, may be had by 
writing the company 
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“What's Doing” In Housing Now Ready... a New 


Name June 15 as “National 
Better Housing Day" 


Wasuincron, D. C., May 20.—Announce- 
ment is made by B. J. Flynn, director industries 
division of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, concerning plans for “National Better 
Housing Day” on June 15. Everyone interested 
in the building industry, whether material manu- 
facturer Or dealer, realtor, architect or equip- 
ment dealer, is urged to co-operate in the plan, 
which is outlined as follows: 

Better housing committees in every impor- 
tant city and town in the country are now 
arranging for the launching of from one to 
twenty-five new model homes on the above 
date. The idea is that ground will be broken 
simultaneously for all of these homes at a 
given hour. The plans contemplate a local 
ground-breaking ceremony in every_com- 
munity, and a national ceremony in Wash- 
ington at which the President will be invited 
to participate. 

It is stated that reports received thus far 
indicate that ground will be broken for several 
thousand homes on June 15, which is expected 
to have a mass effect which will focus public 
interest throughout the country on home build- 
ing and home ownership. 

The formal announcement further states that 
because of the demand for new homes and the 
result of the publicity which will be given to 
National Better Housing Day, little difficulty 
is anticipated in selling these homes on comple- 
tion. 





Dealers Report Good Business 
From NHA Loans 


What the National Housing Act has meant 
to many lumber and building material dealers 
is illustrated by quotations from recent com- 
munications received by the Federal Housing 
Administration from all sections of the coun- 
try, compiled specially for the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN by Robert B. Smith, assistant to the 
Administrator. 


From “Down East,” in South Windham, Me., 
comes word that the L. C. ANDREW lumber 
concern has increased its business 10 percent 
over last year, one-fifth of all its winter busi- 
ness being attributed directly to modernization 
credit extensions. 

Dropping a little further down the New Eng- 
land coast, further confirmation of the aid that 
the National Housing Act is giving lumber 
dealers is shown in the statement made by the 
Dix Lumper Co., North Cambridge, Mass. This 
firm comments on the “wonderful job the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration is doing and of 
the vast power of its advertising campaign in 
the interests of all building materials.” The 
statement concludes with the announcement 
tha the Dix company is carrying 150 loans. 

JoHn F. Cuicx & Son, Silver Lake, N. H., 
declare that they view the National Housing 
Act as a solution to their depression problem. 
_The Hitut City Coat & LuMBER Co., Summit, 
N. J., is hopeful that the new construction 
generated by the second division of the Na- 
tional Housing Act may prove as fruitful as 
the modernization credit plan has. They anti- 
cipate doing “a nice business” if such proves 
the case. 

The Witu1am B. Morse LUMBER Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has built up its sales force in place 
of cutting it down, and is “interested in the 
opportunity extended to material dealers by the 
Federal Housing Administration.” 

“We believe that the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the National Housing Act are 
the greatest boosts that the lumber and building 
business has ever encountered, outside of na- 
tural causes,” states the Hupson-Houston Lum- 
BER Co., Ardmore, Okla. 

The Hacen LUMBER Co., Scranton, Pa., at 
the very outset instructed its salesmen on the 
details of operation of the National Housing 
Act, as it was a “sales promotion job.” It found 
this co-operation to be thoroughly practical in 
every respect. 
wa Wittow Grove Lumper & Coat Co., 

illow Grove, Pa., states that it has had great 


success under the modernization 
credit plan of the Federal 
Housing Administration. 


The success and _ business 
benefits that the foregoing firms 
have enjoyed as a result of the 
better housing program are at- 
tributed to the fact that they 
have made a study of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, followed 
and participated in the better 
housing program, and have re- 
aligned their sales methods to 
conform to the new markets re- 
vealed by recently released 
credit. 


Lack of aggressiveness, or 
failure to go out after business, 
has been the main obstacle in 
the way of lumber concerns 
that have failed to show a gain 
under the growing home im- 
provement and repair move- 
ment. Faulty selling methods 
likewise will militate against 
success in the new residential 
program. The day of passive 
selling has gone from the build- 
ing materials field. 

As a final proof of the im- 
proved condition of the retail 
lumber market the report made 
by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association for the 
week ending April 27 is of- 
fered. This total shows a 32 
percent increase over the corre- 
sponding week in 1934. In the 
17 weeks of 1935, up to and 
including the week of April 27, 
the carload shipments of lum- 
ber were 146,301, against a total 
of 127,037 for the same period 
in 1934, which was an increase 
of 6.8 percent. 





Important Amend- 
ments Pending 


WasuinctTon, D. C., May 20. 
—A conference report on H. R. 
6021 amending the Home Own- 
ers Loan Act, and providing 
$1,750,000,000 additional for 
home mortgage relief, which 
also carries some amendments 
to the Federal Housing Act, 
is being called to the attention 
of the members of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, by Frank Carnahan, 
secretary. 


One of the principal FHA 
amendments increases the 
amount of loans under Title I 
of the Housing Act from a 
maximum of $2,000 to a maxi- 
mum of $50,000, taking in im- 
provements to apartments, 
hotels, offices, business or com- 
mercial buildings, hospitals, or- 
phanages, colleges, schools, and 
manufacturing or  ifidustrial 
plants. It also includes the in- 
stallation of equipment and ma- 
chinery. 

Secretary Carnahan also 
draws attention to another im- 
portant FHA amendment con- 
tained in Section 30, reducing 
the required capital stock in 
National Mortgage Associations 
from $5,000,000 to $2,000,000, 
with a turnover of 12 times. 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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“Happy Homes 


Showing attractive homes designed by 
American architects for American families. 


Every design is a practical home in good 
taste. Every home is illustrated built of 
lumber. They are sensible suggestions for 
prospective home builders in your locality. 
Distribution of this book will bring busi- 
ness to you. 





This is one of the 
twenty-four pages 
showing attractive 
| homes and contain- 

ing suggestions for 

the prospective home 
| owner. A wide range 
of home designs are 
illustrated, more 
| than enough to sat- 
| isfy every taste. Every 
| designis up-to-date. 








Send for sample copy! 


It will be sent by return mail with prices on various quan- 
tities . . . prices that include printing your name and 
address on the front cover. 


It will be invoiced to you at 50 cents. Your account will be 
credited if you place an order for any quantity or if you 
return the sample. Send for it today and get your people 
thinking of homes in advance of the building boom. 


SHATTOCK & McKAY CO. 
428 South Clinton St. - - Chicago, Ill. 


Cost Protection — Code Or No Code 


By J. S. Seidman, C. P. A., of Seidman & Seidman, Accountants* 


If the lumber industry wants cost protec- 
tion, is the Code the only way of securing 
it? If the answer is in the affirmative, then 
pretty bad for cost protection. Its 
path was hardly strewn with roses for the 
so that it was on the books. True, 
NRA that delivered the final body 
but the fact remains that the knockout 
yrred only after a good part of the 
industry was rooting for just that result. 

Whether cost protection broke down be- 
ause of lack of enforcement or whether 
enforcement broke down because of an in- 
herent defect in cost protection are ques- 

that lend themselves to free-for-all 
argument, with probably no conclusive an- 
swer Whichever way the vote may go, cost 
protection as a Code proposition is one of 
those things to which the description “as 
dead as a dodo” snugly fits. Fixed minimum 
prices, the alter ego of cost protection, have 
(with some possible exceptions) gone the 
way of all flesh as a matter of NRA legal 
philosophy. 


Knowledge of Costs Best Protection 


But although the song of minimum prices 
may be over, if the melody of costs lingers 
on, the day will not only be saved, but also 


it looks 


year or 
was 
blow 


was scCt 


tions 


be a far better day. To know costs is far 
better insurance against so called destructive 
price cutting than jails can ever hope to be. 


After all, capital is not at it for philan- 
thropic purposes. In the normal course of 
things, an operator does not seek to hand 


out his money to his customers through sales 
ata True, there are times when losses 
are inevitable, if not desirable, but the wan- 
ton dissipation of capital arises by and large 
through hysteria induced in no small meas- 
by ignorance. And the ignorance is in 
not knowing just where profit ends and loss 
begins. When an operator knows his costs, 
human nature can be relied upon to have him 
protect those costs to the last ditch. But 
when he doesn’t know “what the shooting 
is all about,” to use the vernacular, suicide, 
murder, or both, are a constant menace. 


loss. 


nre 
sie 


Lumber Backward in Accounting 


Until the advent of the Code, the lumber 
industry wasn’t hitting on even one cylinder, 
figuratively speaking, with respect to costs. 
Few and far between were the operators 
with decent double-entry bookkeeping sys- 
tems, no less cost methods. Whether it be 
the strong individualism that generally ac- 
companies a natural resource industry, 
whether the “backwoods” also means “back- 


wards,” or whether it just so happened, it is 
incredible in this day and age, but, never- 
theless, the stark fact, that an industry of 


its size in terms of capital investment, num- 
ber of units, number of employees (and it 
is well up in the first ranks in these cate- 
gories) should have been such a laggard in 
its cost accounting development. 
To the Code goes the credit of 
perforce a cost consciousness into the in- 
ustry about the same way that income 
taxes aroused bookkeeping and accounting 
consciousness. To that extent, the Code is 
entitled to a badge of merit and permanent 
inscription on the credit side of the ledger, 
no matter how badly the Code may fare in 
other respects, and no matter how imper- 
manent its own existence may be. 


Code Started Industry on the Way 


But the Code only made—as it could only 
hope to make—small beginnings on the right 
road. It necessarily had to be a mere sur- 
face approach, and even then not much dent- 
ing could be done. After all, cost sloth is 
not turned into cost perfection over night, or 
over several nights. Striking a spark is an 
important step in ultimately generating heat, 
but unless there is a flame and the flame is 
kindled and nurtured, it turns out to be a 
case of lots of motion and activity but 
getting nowhere fast. It takes serious in- 


instilling 


*The author was in charge of organizing 
and supervising the cost protection work of 
Lumber Code Authority, his concern serving 
that body as consulting accountants and offi- 
cial auditors. 
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tent and assiduous attention to reach the 
goal in costs. To attempt it in one fell 
swoop is to gorge oneself with impracticali- 
ties to the acute indigestion state. Only by 
gradual, perhaps even painful, stages will the 
destination be reached. But once attained, 
cost protection is likely to be in clover. 


An Easy Transition to Real Control 


If there is any merit to the point of view 
just outlined, doesn’t it behoove the lumber 
industry, in terms of the respective mills, to 
carry on with this matter of costs for the 
individual and collective good? The asso- 
ciations may help in spurring on and prod- 
ding or advising, but they can not be reason- 
ably expected, or perhaps permitted, to in- 
vade the office and provide and maintain 
whatever records are needed. The irony of 
it all is that when an operator is sincere of 
purpose and gets right down to it, he finds 
that the task is neither as difficult nor as 
ominous as he may have prejudged to be the 
case. In doing the thing bit by bit, as recom- 
mended, the transition in terms of mill and 
office routine becomes almost imperceptible, 
in sharp contrast, however, to the marked 
feeling of power and control over the busi- 
ness and its policies the operator becomes 
aware of through the increased light and 
knowledge the cost data begin to impart. 


System Must Be Tailored to Fit 


Assuming operators are sold on the idea 
and want to get going; then what? A word 
of caution is here in order. There is no such 
thing as “the” cost system for the lumber 
industry. Costs are not patent medicines. 
Nor are they akin to pulling a rabbit out of 
the hat. They must be individualized to mesh 
with the situation at each operation... This 
necessarily follows from the myriad of items 
entering into the ambit of lumber production 
with its almost infinite permutations and 
combinations of species, grade, length, width, 
thickness, drying, dressing, quality, and gen- 
eral degree of manufacture or remanufacture. 
To talk in terms of “a” cost system for the 
entire industry is therefore to ignore reali- 
ties. It plunges the approach into the same 
possible abyss as that in which Code cost 
protection at times found itself—impractical 
rigidity. In criminology the slogan is the 
punishment must fit the crime. In cost de- 
termination, the slogan should be the system 
must fit the operation. 


Uniformity Needed as to Fundamentals 


However, while the particular procedure in 
each mill may have to be a law unto itself, 
there are some underlying fundamental prin- 
ciples and requisites (as distinguished from 
methods) that are common to all mills and 
about which uniformity can—nay, even should 
—be observed so that everybody may talk 
the same language in his competitive and 
co-operative relationship. It may be helpful, 
by way of concrete background, to mention 
some of the items that come under this 
heading. 


Apply Charges to Periods They Accrue 


Perhaps of outstanding importance is the 
consistent application of what is technically 
known as the accrual basis of accounting, so 
that each period is properly charged with its 
costs without regard to actual cash expendi- 
ture. In other words, items like interest, 
taxes, depreciation, insurance, maintenance, 
supplies, officers’ salaries, etc., must be con- 
sidered in cost ratably for each period to 
which they apply, and not be slapped in at 
one time or in one lump sum against the 
period in which the checks happen to be 
drawn or the book entries made. This is 
mentioned first because, strange as it may 
sound, it is only recently that one of the 
largest operators in the country adopted and 
installed an honest-to-goodness accrual ac- 
counting. Before then, its accounts were a 
hodge-podge of cash expenditures and a half 
hearted inconsistent attempt at accruing 
items or deferring them to future periods 
whether or not, and without reference to 
when, payment for them was made. 
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Make Each Process Stand Actual Share 


Assuming that the books are Straighteneg 
out in this respect, there are a few Other 
basic things of more or less general app). 
cation that must be observed to get meap. 
ingful costs. Production records must be 
maintained so that the costs incurred can jp 
compared with or applied to the items pro. 
duced for that cost. Green-chain tallies with 
allowance for shrinkage and degrade, or 
properly kept sales and inventory records 
will give the desired ‘“‘dope” in this respect 
Then, footage records must be kept of log- 
ging, milling, drying, dressing, and sales 
operations respectively, so that the costs per 
M of each may be established and controlleg, 
Expenditures for advance logging must not 
be confused with logging costs of logs cyr. 
rently going up the jack slip. Where besides 
lumber manufacturing, non-lumber opera. 
tions such as posts and piling, or remany. 
facturing operations such as shook, plywood, 
millwork, etc. are also conducted—and that 
is generally the case—lumber costs must not 
be run in with the others, or vice versa, and 
items of a general nature must be suitably 
apportioned. Inter-departmental or inter. 
company transactions must be adjusted to 4 
cost basis. Costs with respect to mills that 
are down or only partially operated must be 
specially handled. The same is true regard. 
ing the seasonal operation. 

Enough or perhaps too much has been 
mentioned to illustrate the character of gen. 
eral items that may lend themselves to uni- 


formity in treatment throughout the indus- 
try. No useful end would here be served in 


launching into the technical phases ushered 
in by these items or the others not men- 
tioned, but of like character. Such discus- 
sion may well be deferred for separate con- 
sideration in an article or articles specifically 
given over to them. It will suffice for pres- 
ent purposes that there be an awareness and 
recognition of the general character of the 
situation on which the industry as a whole— 
probably through its associations—can work 
together in attaining the desired goal, and, 
on the other hand, where the line must be 
drawn by each operator so as to cut the cloth 
to his own pattern. 


Cost Knowledge Is Cost Protection 


But regardless of principles or methods, 
the point postulated at the outset recurs. 
Given cost knowledge is to be given cost 
protection. The battle against destructive 
price cutting need not be—and probably can 
not be—fought in the field of legislated 
Codes. The real stamping ground is right in 
the mills and offices of the various operators. 
Industry stabilization will be more effectively 
achieved—if it can be achieved at all—when 
everybody knows what the score is at all 
times, instead of floundering in ignorance. 
All the well meaning sentences of the law, 
no matter how strongly subscribed to and 
enforced, can not make economic light out 
of utter darkness. But even if it could per- 
form such miracles, the blunt fact is that 
cost protection in the law and as a Code 
proposition “aint no more.” The industry 
should welcome the removal of the crutch 
and the opportunity afforded to make the in- 
dustry stand solidly and permanently o 
both feet without artificial props. 

To know costs is to blaze the road to that 
happy day when cost protection in the lum- 
ber industry can be a forceful and meaning- 
ful reality by the very nature of things, and 
not a repudiated legalistic target or straight- 
jacket. It is for each operator in the indus- 
try, and all in the aggregate, to determine 
whether the dark middle ages or the en 
lightenment inherent and available in busi- 
ness civilization shall be the order of things. 





Ir any lumberman’s farmer friends are short 
of clover or alfalfa seed (and many farmers 
are, this year) he should advise them to us 
lespedeza, especially the Korean variety, which 
is more hardy in dry soil and which is in plentr 
ful supply. 
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LUMBER CLUBS 


Club's Summer Outing Will Climax 
Season's Activities 


EvaNSVILLE, IND., May 20.—At a_ regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club, held May 14, it was voted to hold 
the annual summer outing of the club on Tues- 
day afternoon and evening, June 11 at the 
Mesker Park here. The outing will be ar- 
ranged by the regular entertainment committee 
of the club, composed of Joe Waltman, Frank 
Storton and A. Dimmitt. It will be open to the 
jumbermen of Evansville and the tri-State re- 
gion, and their families. There will be a golf 
game for the men in the afternoon and cards 
for the ladies. At 6:30 o’clock dinner will be 
served and this will be followed by dancing. 
The outing will close the club’s activities for 
the season. The next regular meeting will be 
held Sept. 10. 














Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Invite to Golf 


MiLwAUKEE, WIs., May 20.—The Milwaukee 
Hoo-Hoo Club has announced its 1935 golf 
tournament schedule for the tenth season. Be- 
ginning with a tournament at the Tuckaway 
Country Club at Milwaukee tomorrow, dates 
for the remainder of the season are as follows: 
June 12, Racine Country Club, Racine; July 9, 
Merrill Hills Country Club, Waukesha; Aug. 
13, Meadow Springs Golf Club, Jefferson; Sept. 
10, Chenequa Country Club, Hartland; Oct. 1, 
Tripoli Country Club, Milwaukee. All Hoo- 
Hoo and their friends will be cordially wel- 
comed at any of these tournaments, although 
guests do not qualify for prizes. 


Tank Plant Expanded 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 20.—The Dunck 
Tank Works (Inc.), one of the leading manu- 
facturers of wooden tanks used in aging beers 
and ales, as well as other materials in manu- 
facturing and chemical processes, has announced 
its third expansion since repeal of prohibition. 
Work has been started on two new additions, 
one a covered storage shed to facilitate the 
proper seasoning of lumber, the other a brick 
and steel structure to provide for a new as- 
sembly room. Other construction work carried 
on by the firm so far includes a new two-story 
boiler room and additional floor space of more 
than 2,000 square feet, and a small room hous- 
ing special machinery for handling long lengths 
of lumber. The firm has been in business here 
for 69 years, and is now under management 
of the third generation of the Dunck family, 
according to C. R. Dunck, secretary. 








Census of Forest Products, 1934 


Wasurncton, D. C., June 3.—The production 
of lumber in the United States in 1934 increased 
by 3.4 percent as compared with 1933, according 
to a preliminary report covering selected mills, 
released by Director William L. Austin, Bu- 
reau of the Census; it was compiled by the Bu- 
real in cooperation with the Forest Service. 

is report was compiled from returns made by 
630 mills, which contributed 55.2 percent of the 
total cut of all mills reporting for 1933. The 
cut of these mills—each of which sawed at 
least 2,000,000 feet, board measure, either in 
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It's Easy to Eliminate 


CostLy SAP STAIN AND MOLD 
With 


DOWICIDE 


Considering the ease, economy, 
and complete effectiveness of 
the Dowicide treatment, lumber 
manufacturers really cannot now 
afford not to dip. Even a very 
few stained boards in a ship- 


greater than the cost of the 
treatment (12c per M. bd. #.}, 
but also that the shipper is 
jeopardizing his chances of re- 
peat orders from his customer, 
for buyers today want BRIGHT 
LUMBER. 


Dowicide's advantages of greater perma- 
nence and effectiveness in both stain and 
mold control, its ease and safety of appli- 
cation, low cost, convenient warehouse 
stocks—have made it the logical choice 
of hundreds of operators who pride them- 
selves in furnishing their customers thor- 
oughly bright lumber. 


Write us today for further information and 
prices. Ask for a copy of our specifications 
for inexpensive treating equipment. 


For 
BRIGHT LUMBER 


USE 


DOWICIDE 


Manufactured by 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICH. 

















Fully effective on both pine and hardwoods. 


Distributed and Serviced by 


A. D. CHAPMAN & COMPANY, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





1934 or in 1933—amounted to 7,706,665,000 feet 
in 1934, as against 7,450,641,000 feet in 1933. 

In order to enable the Bureau to present sta- 
tistics which will show, with the closest possible 
approach to accuracy, the trend in lumber pro- 
duction, comparing 1934 with 1933, data have 
been included for 606 mills which were active 
in both years; for 4 which were in existence in 
both years but operated only in 1933; and for 


Percent of 1Connecticut, 


increase(+) 





20 which were in existence in both years but 
operated only in 1934. No data are included for 
mills which operated in 1933 but were reported 
as “out of business” (not merely idle) in 1934, 
nor for those which operated in 1934 but were 
not in existence in 1933. 

The following statement presents statistics by 
important regions for the 630 mills in question, 
for 1934 in comparison with 1933: 


Cut, by Regions, for 630 Identical Mills: 1934 and 1933 
Delaware, 


Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 


Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and 
2TIllinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee and West 
tAlabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Okla- 


‘North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia. 


No. 
of Quantity (M feet, b. m.) or de- Vermont. 
Noreen mills 1934 1933 crease (—) 
Northeastern States! ...... 15 68,641 53, +29.1 Virginia. 
now wd States gitttsteseee ant 236,456 ; 364,938 —3 
n States® .......... 7 1,840,429 ,918.: —f, 
orth Carolina Pine States* 49 265.341 346,951 —23.5 homa and Texas. 
Lake States’ ............. 35 345,248 235,671 + 46.5 
North Pacific States ....: 213 3,537,023 3,522,972 +0.4 ‘Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
South Pacific States? ..... 36 749,851 591,273 + 26.8 ‘Oregon and Washington. 
eo Rocky Mountain States® 31 526,231 376,373 +39.8 allen ant Geseth. 
So. Rocky Mountain States® 7 137,446 151,028 —9.0 ake ook teak 
United States ........... 630 7,706,665 7,450,641 +3.4 


*Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming. 








54 
Spokane, Wash. 


Inland Empire Pines—Idaho white pine is 
becoming available again, following a tem- 
porary shortage of logs at some of the larger 
mills, adverse weather delaying their receipt. 
For several weeks mills were unable to fill 
all orders for Idaho white pine, although 
Ponderosa was available, many eastern ship- 
pers allowing substitution. The arrival of 
white pine logs resulted in McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co. adding another shift of one hundred 
men at its Spokane mill, shortage of this 
variety of logs having made it impossible to 
operate up to the quota basis. Mills expect 
to have supplies generally available early 
in June. The strike has affected only one 
nill in the Inland Empire, and settlement 
at this mill is expected momentarily. Ex- 
cepting for inability to fill white pine orders, 
due to the temporary log shortage, mills are 
enjoying increased business, due to the strike 
on the Coast. Many items that usually come 
from the Coast can not be supplied by in- 
terior mills, although more of them could be 
supplied if the Coast tie-up continued over 
a long period. Box manufacturers, if the 
continues, will probably have their 
stocks pretty well cleaned out, as the season 
for farm crops marketed in wooden boxes is 
beginning. 


strike 


Houston, Tex. 


Building permits for Houston last week 
amounted to $130,360, consisting of twenty- 
one residences. Permits have now passed 
the two million dollar mark, practically all 
being for dwellings and small construction. 
Houston is more than doubling its residen- 
tial building as compared with last year. 

Southern Pine—Buying has been very brisk 
for the past two weeks, and mills find them- 
selves flooded with orders. Every day the 
volume is growing bigger, and prices are 
being advanced by some mills almost daily. 
Stock assortments are becoming badly 
broken, and No. 3 is particularly scarce. 
Mills expect to see further advances in prices, 
as well as an increased demand, as_ the 


Redwood Firm Can 
Feet 


Scotia, Cauir., May 18.—Indicating the em- 
phasis being placed on proper seasoning is the 
announcement that the Pacific Lumber Co., of 
Scotia, during 1934 kiln dried approximately 
42,000,000 feet of lumber. The former practice 
of redwood mills was to stack lumber on the 
yard over long periods for air drying, but the 
uncertainties of the weather, together with the 
heavy expense of carrying large yard inven- 
tories, caused manufacturers to seek a better 
and quicker method. It was thought by some 
that redwood could not be successfully kiln 
dried. Modern dry kilns, which control the 
drying elements, have, however, made it pos- 
sible to produce ideal seasoning weather every 
day in the year, regardless of outside conditions, 
and with such kilns the drying of redwood is no 
longer a problem. 

A few years ago, the Pacific Lumber Co. 
converted its twenty old kilns at Mill “B” to 
Moore’s reversible cross-circulation fan system, 
which kilns now have a holding capacity of 
approximately 1,000,000 feet. Later, at Mill 
“A” five similar kilns were installed with a 
holding capacity of 600,000 feet. Thus kilns 
at both mills have a combined total holding 
capacity of 1,600,000 feet. When the plant is 
operating at full capacity, they can kiln dry a 
total of 5,000,000 feet a month, or 60,000,000 
feet annually but the mills have been operating 
under the Code at curtailed capacity. 


As may be noted in the accompanying illus- 
tration, this company has an unusual method 
of stacking and handling lumber on the kiln 
trucks. Monro-rail packages are loaded directly 
on to dry kiln trucks. Use of modern kilns, 
and drying a large percentage of the cut direct 
from the saw, enable the Pacific Lumber Co. 
to reduce yard inventories, give a quicker turn- 
over, a more flexible operation, and a better 
quality of uniformly seasoned lumber. 


AMERICAN 


Market News from A 


North and West are now coming South for 
lumber due to increasing difficulty in secur- 
ing shipment from the Pacific Coast. 


Hardwood—Practically all operations have 
closed down because of high water. East 
Texas experienced seven and three-quarter 
inch rain in two days time last week end. 
Price advances are expected. 


Shingles and Lath—It is impossible to se- 
cure shingles from the Pacific Coast, so many 
yards are buying composition shingles by 
the carload. Demand for lath continues 
strong, with the supply diminishing. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine—Many items are 
supply, owing to a continued increase of 
sales over shipments, so mixed car orders 
for rush delivery are difficult to fill in many 
cases. In fact, the volume of business being 
done at present is governed largely by the 
manufacturers’ ability to fill orders for 
assorted stock. Low grade boards are in 
especially short supply, with the demand 
continuing. Much of this material is going 
to the CCC camps, while box and crating 
interests are always in the market for more 
or less of it. Retailers continue to place 
small, but rather frequent, orders for mixed 
items. Repair and modernizing work has 
taken a spurt in the Twin Cities, and to a 
lesser extent in the larger rural centers, 
while some new building also is getting 
under way. Prices are firm at levels that 
have been in effect for some time past, with 
premiums being paid for some of the scarcer 
items. The strike in western mills is likely 
to turn considerable business to the pine 


Kiln Dry 60 Million 


a Year 


E. E. Yoder is resident manager; F. W. 
Bender, plant superintendent; J. P. McGovern, 
superintendent of lumber production, and Otto 
Springborg, dry kiln superintendent. The Pa- 
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Large capacity Moore cross-circulation fan kilns 
drying Mono-rail packages of redwood, green from 
the saw, at plant of Pacific Lumber Co. 


cific Lumber Co. is one of the leading redwood 
operators, and owns a large body of choice 
redwood timber. 





Resumes Buying Cross-ties 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARK., May 20.—The Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co. is reported again in the 
market for cross-ties, and paying the best 
prices in three or four years. 

F P. Odom, inspector for the Southern Tie 
Co., is here arranging to start purchases. His 
company will pay 50 cents for best grade white 
oak ties, 45 cents for red oak, and 35 cents for 
pine. 
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mills, manufacturers here believe, depending 
largely upon how long the strike continues 


Northern White Cedar—An advance in the 
prices of posts, forecast some time ago, has 
materialized, and, as stocks are being fast 
depleted, particularly those of the smaller 
sizes, further increases are expected, Prices 
on short poles also have advanced somewhat 
and for the first time in a number of months 
a slight shortage of 16- to 20-foot sizes is 
developing. Many posts are being used for 
the Federal shelterbelt project, but the chief 
source of demand continues to be farm re. 
pair and new fencing work. Storms recently 
created a demand for replacement material 
by rural telephone and power companies, 
Dealers report a more active market than 
for months past. 

Millwork—Issuance of new price lists js 
due in the near future. While some advances 
had been contemplated, dealers say that, be- 
cause of strikes in the West, these increases 
are likely to be greater than was expected, 
Stocks are not large in this section and, 
should the present strikes on the Coast con- 
tinue, a serious shortage of materials js 
likely to develop. A spurt in buying fol- 
lowed general appreciation of these condi- 
tions. Some special work is being turned 
out and there are some other indications 
that the long-awaited spring upturn is be- 


- Detroit, Mich. 


Considerable new residential work is go- 
ing on, also lots of repair and remodeling, 
partly of business properties, as the result of 


street widening. Slum clearance has not 
been started on a large scale. The West 
Coast strike is causing some anxiety, but 


much lumber from this section was shipped 
in here before it became effective, and some 
is still coming through. Southern pine prices 


have shown marked advances. 
Seattle, Wash. 
West Coast Market.—Principal develop- 


ments in the lumber strike are covered else- 
where in this issue; this column will confine 
itself: mostly to actual conditions in the 
various lumber markets here, all of which 
are suffering from an almost total paralysis. 

Rail—Some wholesalers are placing orders 
with Willamette Valley mills, at prices on 
the Code or higher, and are getting them 
on cars for the East. Uppers from this area 
are still too high to meet the ideas of some 
buyers. Bé&better, flat grain uppers are $1 
over the Code. The straight-common mills 
in the Valley are accepting quite a few or- 
ders from here. No lumber is being shipped 
out of Seattle. Most of the British Columbia 
mills have little stocks suitable for Ameri- 
can trade; they have been out of the United 
States market for so long that they can not 
fulfill requirements of American buyers. Rail 
shippers are receiving many orders for im- 
mediate shipment which they can not fill. 
It is declared some active mills are getting 
orders with no _ prices attached. Some 
orders are being placed with British Colum- 
bia mills by buyers able to absorb the duty 
on No. 1 dry dimension. One wholesaler 
reported placing an order in British Colum- 
bia for cedar siding and finish. 
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Intercoastal—No shipments, except by the 
Charles R. McCormick interests, have been 
made from Puget Sound to the Atlantic 
Coast since the strike. Southern pine and 
British Columbia mills are getting a lot of 
the business. Lumber from Vancouver, B.C, 
is being shipped direct to the East Coast. 
The only bright spot in the picture for the 
American intercoastal operator is that At- 
lantic Coast demand is light. It is thought 
that there are considerable unsold stocks on 
the eastern seaboard. 

Export—When the strike was called May 
6, export mills were informed they could 
continue loading lumber ordered prior to 
that date, but two days later all loading was 
stopped by the strikers, and no lumber for 
export has moved since. Ships are keepiné 
sailings, but twoor three lines are diverting 
tonnage to Saigon and Australia. One ex 
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A nbrica’s Lumber Centers 


lependi ° 

continues porter estimated that orders for 5,000,000 leveled off. Production was hampered by 

ae “4 feet a week are going to British Columbia. rainy weather, which made logging difficult. 
© 10 the Rates are the same. In early May they were Industrial demand was good. 
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Small mills are enjoying a good business, and 
are turning down orders that were accept- 
able two weeks ago, being oversold on many 
items and having cleaned up practically all 
surplus stock. 

Hardwood mills say demand the past fif- 
teen days has been better than since last 
year. A heavy demand has developed for 
trim in both white and red oak, and red and 
sap gum. Many items are not available in 
red oak, and buyers are requested to sub- 
stitute white or wait indefinitely for ship- 
ment. Red oak is especially scarce in 5/4, 
with 4/4 not very plentiful. Heavy demand 
for flooring has cleaned up stocks of several 
items that were in surplus thirty days ago, 
especially %x14-inch select plain and No. 1 
common red oak, }#x2%4-inch No. 1 common 
red, all items of No. 1 and better short floor- 
ing and of No. 2 common. Few mills are ac- 
cepting orders for the last two items, even 
for delayed shipment. The flooring mills 
are again making limited purchases of rough 
flooring stock, and are not overly anxious to 
sell the manufactured product, believing the 
searcity of edge grain pine flooring will 
soon be reflected in a stronger oak flooring 
market. Rivers in the southern part of the 
State overflowed early this week, and there 
is little probability of the lowlands being 
accessible for logging for the next fifteen or 
twenty days. Several mills have low log 
supplies, and will lose some operating time 
if logging conditions do not improve. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—A better demand 
has been noted from both domestic and ex- 
port markets. Higher prices are being paid, 
and some items are bringing as much as $5 
more than since the first of the year. Demand 
apparently is growing daily and is expected 
to continue good throughout the summer. 
Domestic buyers are in the market con- 
stantly. The Housing program seems to be 
having its effect, as there is a considerably 
better call from retail yards and also from 
manufacturers of sash and doors. There is 
also a better movement to flooring factories 
of rough oak. Prices of flooring have ad- 
vanced $2 to $3. The automobile manufac- 
turers continue good buyers. Box and crate 
manufacturers report a slight improvement 
in demand, and cottonwood is selling better 
than for many months. Furniture manufac- 
turers, while probably not as busy as pre- 
viously, are still buying in fair volume. Ex- 
port demand is gradually picking up. Eng- 
lish buyers are beginning to realize that 
prices are advancing. Probability of a fur- 
ther advance in ocean freight rates in July 
is also bringing about a revival of buying. 
Stocks at mills are small, particularly those 
of items most in demand. Mills have not 
been operating full time, as rains and floods 
have prevented their obtaining logs. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine has been very active, 
for buyers in the East who find it impossi- 
ble to secure West Coast woods, because of 


the strike, are turning to Carolina mills. 
The majority of a group of manufacturers 
who met in Virginia the other day were 


oversold on all low grade items for at least 
three weeks, and their surplus of the better 
grades was dwindling fast; most of them 
had withdrawn from the market entirely 
until they could fill some orders already in 
hand. The volume of business is increasing 
right along, for the so called “dull” spots in 
the East are now placing business. Prices 
have been advancing all along the line. The 
better grades are being sold at higher prices, 
either in mixed cars or solid cars, and 
further advances are freely predicted. The 
demand for better grades is just beginning 
and should show a further increase. Lower 
grades have been active for some time, and 
prices of roofers and small framing have 
jumped from $1 to $2 during the fortnight. 
There is very little good air dried lumber 
to be had, and the supply of small dry 
framing is growing smaller, because many 
roofer mills are buying framing and run- 
ning it into roofers. The box makers have 
not been buying very much. Industrial 
purchases of dressed and resawn box, also 
dressed box, have been large. The weather 
recently has been good in most sections of 
the South, but there have been some sec- 
tions in the Far South where rains have 
made production and drying difficult. De- 
mand is about on a par with present pro- 
duction. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., May 20.—A decided increase 
in building operations in this State is shown 
in official figures just tabulated from April re- 
ports from the 39 cities and 16 larger towns. 
Building permits increased 100.3 percent over 
March, and 53.3 percent over April one year 
ago. The total for April is $3,605,412, against 
$1,799,884 in March. Of the April total, the 
amount for new homes is set at $795,690, and 
for remodeling and repairs to old homes, 
$1,164,298, the balance being for non-residential 
structures. In this connection it is noted that 
ground has been broken at Norwood by Bird 
& Son, well known manufacturers of patent 
shingles, for three new buildings to cost $100,- 
000, to be devoted to the production of a new 
type of floor covering. Another project that is 
both unique and significant is the proposed con- 
struction of seven model homes at a cost of 
$74,000, by what is perhaps the largest general 
store in New England. Each location will be 
chosen to fit the cost of the house. One house 
will cost $5,000; another, $6,000; two at $7,000 
each; one at $10,000; one at $15,000, and one 
at $23,000. Preliminary to the breaking of 
ground for these new homes, there was started 
last Monday a contest open to all New Eng- 
land architects, engineers, draftsmen, builders 
and architectural students. The accepted plan 
for each house will be awarded a substantial 
money prize. Each house must be equipped 
with every modern device and appliance that it 
is possible to build into it at the price. These 
test houses will be located in the Greater Bos- 
ton area. Edward Malley, Massachusetts 
director of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, is co-operating in carrying forward this 
project, and in return the sponsors are conduct- 
ing a publicity campaign that will serve to focus 
the attention of the general public upon the 
plans and resources of FHA as a valuable aid 
in the financing of new homes. 

To make the average citizen conscious of the 
value of home owning and of the financial aid 
which FHA and the co-operating banks are 
ready to extend, every town and city in New 
England has been reached by the Federal Hous- 
ing officials and the banks, aided and abetted 
by the material dealers. One retail dealer at 
Taunton, Mass, is using in the local press a 
reproduction of the “Model Home” which was 
featured at the Chicago Exposition in 1933 and 
1934. The 4x6-inch cut displays the structure 
and its ornate landscaping. The text of the 
accompanying advertisement tells just how at 
moderate cost one may own a home that shal] 
be modern in every way. 

This is “Better Homes Week” in the Boston 
area, with scores of meetings scheduled by the 
Massachusetts committee of Better Homes in 
America, to include a number of radio broad- 
casts. The program got under way yesterday 
with a series of meetings in nearby towns and 
cities, and a request to the churches that some 
emphasis be placed upon the spiritual need of 
the better home at the services on that day. 
There are morning, afternoon and evening 
events planned through nine days ending next 
Monday. “Open house” through this period 
has been arranged, when visitors will be wel- 
come at the model $8,000 home on Weld Street, 
West Roxbury, already visited by thousands 
who are interested in buying, building or fur- 
nishing homes. 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—At all At- 
lantic Coast terminals, demand far exceeds 
supply, which has been cut down: by West 
Coast strikes. Receipts in April and thus 
far in May have added little to the list of 
unsold lots, for practically every parcel came 
in to fill an old order. To date in May cargo 
boats have landed 4,525,298 feet at the Bos- 
ton piers. Retail dealers are inclined to pick 
up all offerings from spot stocks to provide 
for their requirements for the next three 
months at least. No. 1 common dimension 
(15 percent No. 2) sells from the storage 
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yards at $2 over Code, and all types of 
boards are very scarce and firm. The No. 1 
boards sell at Code to $1 over; No, 2 a 
$2@3 over Code, and No.3 at $4@5 above 


Eastern Spruce.—Some substantial yard 
orders for dimension spruce and boards have 
been added to the order files at the mills 
and business now being booked at the larger 
mills is subject to delay of three to four 
weeks in delivery. The yards are inclined 
to revert to spruce while intercoastal ship. 
pers are unable to supply fir dimension as 
wanted. The old base price of $32 delivereg 
at Boston points prevails on the smaller 
scantling sizes, 2x3- to T-inch, with the 
8-inch selling at $34@36; 10-inch at $37@38, 
and the 12-inch at $39@40. An occasional 
lot of dry dimension is available at a pre. 


mium of $2@3 over above prices. Boards are 


scarce and firm. For the 5-inch and up, the 
range is $28@29, and a dry lot sells promptly 
at $30. The 4- and 65-inch dressed and 
matched stock boards bring $29@30, with 
the 6- and 8-inch at $33@35. The 2- ana 
3-inch furring strips sell readily at $27@29, 


Lath and Shingles.—The call for spruce 
lath continues active by reason of continuing 
activity in remodelling and repair work. The 
price range for the 1%-inch runs from $3.65 


to $3.80, with the 1% at $4@4.25. White 
cedar shingles are a trifle easier. The extra 


grade is marked down 25 cents to $4.25, and 
the clears by the same amount to $3.50. The 
2nd clears continue at $3. The market posi- 
tion of West Coast red cedars is difficult. 
Production has continued under Code con- 
trol until demand exceeds the available sup- 
ply, and yet mill prices for all-rail delivery 
at New England points continue at $4.04 per 
square for the 16-inch XXXXX, and $4.43 for 
the 18-inch Perfections. The supply of 
waterborne lots from local storage has been 
drawn upon heavily, and the outlook for 
fresh arrivals is clouded by the West Coast 
strike. The distribution yards here are 
using the old Code price list as a base, and 
prices for all items today are 25 cents over 
base. This brings the No. 1 XXXXX to $3.98; 
No. 2, $3.44; No. 3, $3.10, and the 18-inch Per- 
fections to $4.31. There are practically no 
Perfections unsold here, and the supply at 
other Atlantic Coast terminals is reported 
as close to the vanishing point. 


Pine Boxboards.—The approach of the 
canning season has started action at the bor 
shops, and the call for round edge inch pine 
boards shows improvement, though the price 
range for delivered lots is wide and uncer- 
tain, due to the free use of the truck in 
making deliveries. Producers hold firmly to 
$15@16 f. o. b. the mill yard for lots show- 
ing good average widths, but there is much 
sub-grade stock moving at figures $2 to $% 
lower. Good square edge stock is held at 


$24@26 for inch f.*o0. b. the mill yard, and | 


the supply of this grade is not excessive. 


Maple Heel Stock.—Buying is cautious as 
the heel shops feel their way into the new 
season. For a good standard lot of the old 
No. 2 grade, many of the larger shippers 
will not quote below $85, and some business 
has been placed at this figure, but there are 
sub-standard lots selling at $5 and even $10 
lower. Sales of air dried 2-inch, in full 
length plank to grade No. 2-C&better are 
being made at prices around $50, but few 
shops are inclined to use this class of stock. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


There has been a steady increase in the 
volume of lumber moving from the yards. 
That the lot of the retail dealer is not 
always a happy one is shown in the grow- 
ing concern exhibited by the old time deal- 
ers here as to the possible failure of theif 
source of supply of West Coast fir and hem- 
lock that may result from the present 
strike, and the strictly local difficulties crée- 
ated by the so called “bath tub” yards that 
carry very little stock, yet are able to bid 
on large or small schedules, and merely send 
trucks to the big distribution yards and to 
haul the lumber direct to the job. That there 
is increasing construction activity in this 
State is evidenced by a report issued from 
the State House at Albany as recently 4 
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, 15. Reports from 1300 contractors in 
the building industry show that employment 
advanced 19 percent; payrolls, 12 percent, 
and man-hours, 13 percent in April over 
March. Building permits issued during 
april in 87 of the cities and larger towns 
“ali for the expenditure of $15,829,983 on 
4964. projects. This total estimated cost was 
58 percent higher than in April one year ago. 

Fire on May 15 swept the lumber yard of 
the General Lumber Co., at Third and Gar- 
den streets, Hoboken, N. J. 

Guy Smith, a veteran seller of Pacific 
Coast lumber, on May 1 opened an office 
here at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue for Lyle S. 
vincent & Co., of Seattle, to sell direct to 
the wholesale distributors. For a time he 
was the local sales manager for the Pacific- 
Atlantic Lumber Corporation, and had seen 
much service with the McCormick interests 
on the Pacific Coast. About fifteen years ago 
he was stationed at Tientsin, China, as the 
resident manager for the Robert Dollar 
Lumber Co. He attended the wholesale con- 
vention in Atlantic City last week. 

Otis N. Shepard, local manager for the 
Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., 25 East 42nd 
Street, who was chosen president of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City last week, is a son 
of H. B. Shepard, president of the Boston 
company. Much of his time is devoted to 
the details of management of the Shepard 
Steamship Co., which operates four cargo 
poats in the intercoastal lumber trade, each 
with a capacity for approximately five mil- 
lion feet. He makes his home at Rye, N.Y. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine—There has been in- 
creased inquiry, and the movement, favored 
by pleasant weather, has gained accordingly. 
The local trade has been aided by a very 
active demand in Washington, D. C. Quota- 
tions are up $3 to $5, with the rise in low 
grades not less decided than in uppers, partly 
because of interference with receipts of West 
Coast stocks. 


Longleaf Pine—Demand has become much 
more active, with the price range up, and 
buyers calling for an impressive volume. 
Supplies coming into the market here are 
readily absorbed. 


Cypress—Volume of business shows grati- 
fying gain. The yards are more disposed 
to augment their assortments. 


Douglas Fir—Because of the strike on the 
West Coast, mill representatives have vir- 
tually suspended activities. Stocks shipped 
prior to the strike, or which could be sup- 
plied from the accumulations on hand, are 
getting through on a small scale. Such West 
Coast supplies as can be obtained are ruling 
sharply higher as to price. Even the reduc- 
tion in railroad rates, which will amount 
to about $3.50 per one thousand feet, has 
not halted the upward tendency. 


Hardwoods are being sought in larger 
volume, demand undergoing a gradual ex- 
pansion, and the price range generally is 
higher. Foreign trade, however, remains 
very unsatisfactory, with the forwardings 
of northern stocks checked by competition 
of southern lumber. 


Sash and Doors—Demand continues to im- 
prove, with the distributors here em- 
barrassed by the West Coast strike. Busi- 
ness of at least some of the sash and door 
men has doubled this year as compared with 
the same period of 1934. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The shortage of West Coast lumber is the 
chief feature of the market at present and 
IS resulting in a great strengthening in the 
Prices of southern pine and other woods. 
The outlook is for a strong market to pre- 
vail for a number of weeks. Buying has 
improved somewhat, though retailers are not 
Inclined to lay in much stock at the new 
high prices, for fear that ending of the 
Strike would be followed by a weakening of 
the market. Stocks of shingles at numerous 
yards have been closed out in the past week 
or two, and it is found very difficult to re- 
Place them at ordinary prices. 


aera woods—Demand is inactive and prices 
rte unsatisfactory. With the strike on at 
b . sages Coast, some wholesalers report 
oe er inquiry for low-grade lumber for 

es and crating, and higher prices are 


looked for. Some improvement has taken. 
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the demand for hardwood flooring, 
but most orders are for small amounts to 
in repair work, and prompt ship- 
is demanded. 


Western Pines—Prices have been advanced, 
not only because of the 
on account of the strike at the fir mills, but 
because of the mills’ 
lower rail freight rates which are effective 
Retailers are not buying much 
present needs, 


increased demand 


in offsetting 


advance of their 
that a decline in prices may occur with the 
settlement of western labor troubles. 


Northern Pine—The 
a prospect of advances taking 


the generally 
building lumber, 
creating a bullish feeling 
Low-grade lumber 
creased demand. 


having the effect of 
among millmen. 
reported to be 





57 
Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods-—Stocks of “distress” 


lumber have been reduced to almost noth- 
ing. Production has been low and, with all 
the rain in the upper valley, more flood 
water is expected in the Delta district. Cot- 
tonwood has become scarce, as a result of 
buying for beer box manufacture; Nos. 1 


and 2-inch common are very scarce. Auto 
woods are not selling well. Oak is more 


active, especially in the export trade, while 


flooring inquiry and sales are somewhat im- 
proved. Cypress is more active in inch, and 
there has been some demand for 8/4; shop 
has been in especially good movement, with 
select and common also moving well. Pop- 
lar is selling a shade better than it has been; 
siding is more active. Walnut sales are 
showing just a little improvement. 





"We are thoroughly convinced that 
the two-cutter saw is exactly what we 
need in this territory. 

Signed: J. W. POWELL, 
Purchasing Agent.” 


E. C. ATKINS 
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swe SAWS 
STEEL 
Let the actual experience of other cross- 
cut saw users be your guide to the most 
efficient sawing ever known. You'll agree 
there are none better than ATKINS New 


"Blue End" Crosscuts No. 55 and No. 77. 
Orders can be filled promptly. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Hunter McGehee, head of the McGehee 
Realty and Lumber Company, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
has been elected president of the Pine Bluff 
Real Estate Board. 


The accounting offices of McIntosh, Cowan 
& Co., Seattle, have been moved from the White 
Building to 626 Henry Building, at which ad- 
dress the practice is being continued under the 
firm name of C. S. Cowan & Co., certified pub- 
lic accountants. 


As an indication of the prevailing upward 
trend in the lumber market, especially for south- 
ern woods, it is mentioned that the Korn Co., 
of Sumter, S. C., notified customers and dis- 
tributors that its prices for hardwoods were 
advancing 5 percent effective May 10. 


J. C. Robbins, of Stuttgart, Ark., head of the 
J. Il. Porter Lumber Co., was elected governor 
of the sixty-second Rotary district at its annual 
convention at Arkadelphia recently. He has 
been a Stuttgart resident since 1916, and has 
taken a prominent part in the upbuilding of the 
community. 


Capt. H. H. Buckman, of the Philadelphia 
office of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber 
Co., Scranton, Pa., on a recent visit to Balti- 
mcre lumber distributors brought a cheerful 
confirmation of the rumor that there has been 
a notable upturn in business, with buyers in- 
creasingly receptive to offers. 


J. L. Bricker, pioneer Olympia, Wash., lum- 
berman, has joined the staff of the Copeland 
Lumber Co. as assistant manager of the com- 
pany’s Olympia retail yard. He was superin- 
tendent of the Buchanan lumber mill which was 
destroyed by fire in Olympia last Feb. 18 with 
a loss estimated at more than $100,000. 


Reding Putman, who for several years has 
been connected with the Wood Preserving Cor- 
poration and located in Boston, Mass., recently 
has been transferred to the National Lumber & 
Creosoting Co. division of the corporation and 
is now located in Kansas City. Mr. Putman 
has a host of friends in the lumber trade. 


Wesley S. Hanna, who for many years was 
in the lumber business in Baltimore and who 
during the World War was lumber inspector 
at Camp Meade, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Nice to the important position of State 
Insurance Commissioner, with jurisdiction over 
600 insurance companies and 1,500 insurance 
agents that do business in Maryland. 


Ben F. Springer, of Milwaukee, prominent 
member of the Milwaukee and Wisconsin retail 
lumbermen’s associations, was the principal 
speaker at the annual initiation dinner of the 
Marquette University College of Business Ad- 
ministration chapter of Gamma Sigma, national 
honorary commerce fraternity. Four junior 
students were received into the membership. 


Floyd Etheridge, of Chehalis, Wash., has 
purchased the interest of Gordon M. Brown 
in the Brown-Etheridge Lumber Co. and here- 
after will conduct the business alone. He will 
continue to operate a sawmill on Coal Creek, 
near Chehalis, and also will operate the re- 
manufacturing plant of the General Lumber Co. 
of Chehalis, under the name of the Etheridge 
Lumber Co. 


Paul E. Tegge, of the Tegge Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee, has been appointed a member of the 
trade promotion committee of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, in charge of a cam- 
paign for increased business in the Milwaukee 
trade area. More than a hundred members ex- 
pect to participate in the association’s thirticth 
annual od Will Tour, June 4-5, to various 
Wisconsin cities where calls willbe made on 


customers and a parade will be held. The group 
will travel in a special seven-car train. 


H. J. Mackin, of the Canadian Western Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), Fraser Mills, B. C., Carleton 
Stone, of Duncan, B. C., and J. A. Humbird, 
of Victoria, B. C., are members of a delegation 
of British Columbia lumbermen now in the 
British Isles to promote the market for British 
Columbia lumber products. They represent the 
Seaboard Lumber Sales Co. (Ltd.), organized 
to sell lumber in the United Kingdom and on 
the Continent. 





Rejoins Door and Plywood Firm 


The Wheeler Osgood Sales Corporation has 
appointed Edward V. Bowen its sales repre- 
sentative in the eastern territory, and he is 
starting on his new duties immediately, with 
headquarters in New York City. He tackles 
the job armed with a thoroughgoing knowledge 
of lumber manufacturing in general and 
Wheeler Osgood products in particular, for 
while he was a student at the University of 
Washington he spent his vacations at work in 
lumber camps of the 
Pacific Northwest, and 
then in 1927, with this 
practical and academic 
training, he went to 
work for the Wheeler 
Osgood organization at 
Tacoma. After a train. 





EDWARD V. BOWEN, 
New York City; 
Eastern Sales Repre- 
sentative 





ing period in the fac- 
tory, helping make the 
doors and plywood he 
was to sell, he started 
as a cub salesman, 
working principally on 
plywood in the Detroit 
area. After some time 
as a salesman in the New York office he be- 
came district manager of the Boston territory, 
and then district manager of the plywood divi- 
sion of the Chicago zone. Subsequently he left 
the Wheeler Osgood organization to accept a 
sales position with a St. Louis wood products 
company, where he had an opportunity to ob- 
serve and participate in the business of selling 
wallboards and insulation boards, and to under- 
stand from a new point of view the individual 
problems of dealer, contractor and builder. Now 
returning to the Wheeler Osgood sales staff 
he will work through the general sales office 
in Chicago on the entire line of products, in- 
cluding Laminex and Woco doors, trim, mold- 
ings etc., Laminex plywood, wallboard, and 
Plyform. 





Hawley W. Wilbur, president Wilbur Lum- 
ber Co., West Allis, Wis., has returned home 
after four months in Washington, D. C., and is 
back at work for his own company. He has 
been acting chairman of the Retail Lumber Code 
Authority, and recently succeeded Homer W. 
Ballinger, of Springfield, Ohio, as regularly 
constituted chairman, but increased activity in 
the construction industry caused him to return 
to give personal direction to his firm’s opera- 
tions. During his absence the work of the 
Authority is under the direction of Clyde Webb, 
of Washington, newly elected vice chairman. 
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Oscar A. Spear, for many years head of th 
Smoot Lumber Co., Provo, Utah (now a A 
of the new Tri-State Lumber Co.), was nom. 
inated governor of the Rotary Internationa 
Fifth District at the district annual meetin 
last weck at Boise, Idaho; he will take over the 
office on approval of the nomination by the 
international convention in Mexico City next 
month. Mr. Spear is widely known ‘jin the 
lumber trade, and is a past president of both 
the Western and Utah retail lumber dealers 
associations. 





Change Meeting Date 


The weekly luncheon meetings of the Chicago 
Wholesale Lumber Association, which hereto. 
fore have been held on Mondays at the Boston 
Oyster House in the Morrison Hotel, starting 
next week will be held on Tuesdays instead 
the wholesalers, commission men and manufac. 
turers making up the group decided last Mon- 
day. It is believed that a larger attendance 
will result. 

Any lumberman in Chicago, or visiting Qhi- 
cago, is assured of a hearty welcome at these 
luncheons—and, it may be added, if he jis a 
devout believer in the New Deal he also js 
assured of a lively debate. 








An Attoastove Washed ond a Product 
Designed for It 


Cold storage insulation is a field of increas- 
ing Opportunities, for ice and cold storage 
plants, breweries, distilleries, packing plants, 
and others, and a plan whereby retail lumber 
and material dealers may enter this market 
with not only a good product, especially de- 
signed for this use, but also the necessary en- 
gineering service to make the product fully 
effective, was mentioned in a recent interview 
by K. T. Batchelder, of Chicago, manager of the 
cold storage insulation sales division of the 
Insulite Co. 

The usual half-inch insulation board common 
to general construction is inadequate for cold 
storage, for insulation several times that thick- 
ness is required, and the Insulite of this type 
has both the requisite thickness and insulation 
properties, and also a structural strength that 
permits ease of handling in large sheets, and 
efficiency of installation, fitting all angles with 
true, straight joints and without breakage or 
crumbling. A special development in cold stor- 
age insulation is Insulite Sealdslab, which is 
protected against moisture absorption by a uni- 
form asphalt impregnation of all exposed sides 
and edges, giving both a seal and an effective 
base for the final asphalt coating applied on 
the job. 

So that these products (developed through 
many years’ research) may be assured proper 
application the Insulite Co. will make field en- 
gineers available to lumber dealers, to assist 
them in contacting users of cold storage insula- 
tion, as well as architects and engineers, and 
“this service,” Mr. Batchelder said, “makes it 
possible for lumber dealers to go after business 
in this field with the aid of expert, technical 
information and advice—another step in the In- 
sulite policy of working as closely as possible 
with retail lumber dealers.” 








Lumberman Hiker Wins His Bet 


Dansvitte, N. Y., May 20.—Five thousand 
dollars for taking a walk! Sounds like good 
pay, and maybe sounds unbelievable, but that 1s 
what Frank May, well known Memphis lum- 
berman, is reported to have won in bets by 
walking the 325 miles from 64th and 
Broadway, New York City, to this city m 
seventeen days. The 69-year-old lumberman 
had tried to place bets totaling $13,146 on_his 
ability to complete the hike in scheduled time, 
but he could not find takers for quite all that 
amount. For a time it appeared lucky for him 
he couldn’t bet that much, for he suffered i 
ternal hemorrhages and had to take medical 
treatment at Corning, N. Y. However, he 
came out of the doctor’s office in a hurry af 
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wrived at Dansville on time with the other 
thirty-seven members of the “Cereal Caravan” 
who completed the journey, and Mr. May an- 
nounced that after a short rest he would hike 
tack to New York, — 

“There were forty-eight persons in the party 
hat left New York under the leadership of 
Rernarr MacFadden, of physical culture fame, 
and as stated, thirty-eight went the whole route. 
They ate fruit juices for breakfast, cracked 
heat for luncheon; for dinner they ate what- 
ever they chose, mostly light meals. And the 
oldest member of the party, Louis K. Worth- 
ington, 84, was six pounds heavier when he 
arrived here than when he started! 





Manager of Sales Organization 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 18.—Henry 
Hinke, president Redwood Sales Co., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Milton V. Johns 
as manager of the company, effective May 3, 
and Mr. johns, who has 
been with the organiza- 
| tion for over eighteen 
| years, is being deluged 

with letters of congratu- 
lation from friends, cus- 
tomers and competitors. 
He became associated 
with the sales company 








MILTON V. JOHNS, 
San Francisco; 


Manages Redwood 
Sales Company 





| in 1916, and later had 
charge of the Chicago 
| office for three years 
until that branch closed, 
| when he returned to the 
general office here. He 
now succeeds Russell D. 
Baker, who has been manager for the past sev- 
eral years. The Redwood Sales Co. handles 
the eastern sales for three important redwood 
manufacturers—Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co., 
oo Lumber Co. and Hobbs, Wall 
c Co. 


A ______£_______—_| 
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What Price Pictures 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 20.—George Mc- 
Sweyn, vice president of E. L. Bruce Co., who 
has just returned from Europe, is rather opti- 
mistic as to the future sales of American hard- 
woods abroad. He also feels that flooring sales 
in foreign countries will be better during 1935. 

Mr. McSweyn returns with a true Scotch 
story. While in Scotland he saw Bruce floors 
laid in the home of Sir Harry Lauder. He 
wanted pictures of the home and floors, which 
were obtained only after paying the Scotch 
comedian a guinea a room. One reporter asked 
Mr. McSweyn if he acceded to the request and 
his answer was, “I paid.” 





Try This on Your Fairway 


Newark, N. J., May 20.—Practically anyone 
can—maybe—shoot a hole-in-one, and in golf 
circles it’s getting so that if you start talking 
about the hole-in-one you made last year, it’s 
almost like talking about your operation—as 
soon as you get through your listeners will bust 
a tug trying to be first to tell you about their 
own exploits. But E. D. Potter, of New York, 
playing in the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association tournament May 17, and Bill Wat- 
ers, of Newark, playing in the same foursome, 
are in a class by themselves. 

Mr. Potter scored that rarest of golf freaks, 
a hole-in-one with an assist. And Mr. Waters 
made the assist. To quote the Newark Ledger’s 
news acccunt of the incident: 

After Potter’s tee shot on the 150-yard 
tote hole stopped about a foot from the cup, 
Vaters, who dubbed his drive, played a sec- 


eet that rolled onto the green and, as 
rected, knocked Potter’s ball into the 
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hole. The freak ace enabled Potter to shoot 
a fine 84 and take a prize in the tourney. 
Others in the foursome were John Whittier 
of Cedar Ridge (J. G. Whittier, president 
Whittier Lumber & Millwork Co., Newark) 
and Bill Barkhorn. 

Verily, it would almost look like Mr. Waters 
had obtained his golf instruction in a billiard 
parlor. 


What Part of Cost Is Lumber? 


New Or eans, LaA., May 20.—In the average 
wood-frame house north of the Ohio River, 
lumber costs represent 8.21 percent, or about 
one twelfth, of the total cost of the residence, 
it was disclosed in a recent survey by the South- 
ern Pine Association, and the findings revealed 
in this study are presented in a leaflet, “What 
Part of the Cost of a Wood-Framed House Is 
Lumber ?” copies of which are being made avail- 
able to retailers for a nominal charge. 

The distribution of costs over the various 
items is shown in a diagram, and one sees that 
the combination of lumber, millwork and floor- 
ing, including the labor of manufacturing the 
millwork and laying the floor, represents only 
22.25 percent of the total cost of the building. 
In arriving at these figures the association 
averaged the costs of twenty houses built in the 
Middle West, two in the West Coast region, 
three in Illinois, two in Ohio, and actual bids 
by contractors on four houses in the Southern 
Pine Plan Book, as if they were to be built 
north of the Ohio River. 

From this, it is declared, a change of even as 
much as $10 a thousand feet in the price of 
lumber will make but a very small change up- 
ward or downward in the price of the house, 
and the leaflet concludes: “It must be noticed 
that there is no fcundation for statements that 
the cost otf lumber is the cause for either a 
decrease or an increase in building, since it 
represents such a very small percentage of the 
total cost.” 
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Markets for Plywood 


Tacoma, Wasu., May 18.—Announcement in 
the May 11 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that Axel H. Oxholm had resigned as chief of 
the forest products division of the Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce to become man- 
ager of Pacific Forest 
Industries (Inc.) with 
headquarters here was 
greeted with consider- 
able interest by lumber- 
men generally, who will 
be further interested to 








P. A. HAYWARD, 
Washington, D. C.; 
Acting Chief, Forest 
Products Divisien 
Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic 
Commerce 





know more about this 
organization of sixteen 
Washington and Ore- 
gon firms to promote 
the sale of plywood and 
other products in world 
markets. 

E. W. Daniels, of Hoquiam, is president of 
the organization; E. E. Westman, of Olympia, 
vice president; Harrison Clark, of Tacoma, 
secretary; and Norman O. Cruver, of Tacoma, 
is treasurer. The participating manufacturers 
are: 

Aberdeen Plywood Co., Aircraft Plywood 
Corporation, Buffelen Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Capitol Plywood Co., Blliott Bay 
Mill Co., Harbor Plywood Corporation, Henry 
McCleary Timber Co., Olympia Veneer Co. 
(Inc.), Oregon-Washington Plywood Co., 
Peterman Manufacturing Co., Vancouver Ply- 
wood & Veneer Co., Washington Veneer Co., 
Wheeler Osgood Sales Corporation, all in 
Washington, and the M. & M. Plywood Cor- 
poration and the Plylock Corporation, of 
Oregon. 


Any of these companies which now have 
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your NINETEEN THIRTY-FIVE 


to ALL Lumber Salesmen: 


Whether you are Wholesaler, Commission 
Man or Salaried Salesman, we want to have 
the pleasure of sending you, once a month, 
our little Bulletin-Magazine, designed to help 
YOU sell Red Cedar Shingles. This costs you 
not a penny—all we ask is that you send in 
your name and (preferably) your home ad- 
dress. Maybe you’re selling Lumber alone— 
and not Shingles. That’s all right. We want 
you to know something of our Certigrade 
Shingles any how. So send in your name and 
let’s get acquainted. 


You'll find “The Shingle Salesman,” pub- 
lished once a month, has lots of helpful ideas 
and suggestions on selling Shingles. Also— 
we have other helps for Dealers and Salesmen 
—Advertising, Literature, Panels, Samples 
and the like. Write us today. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


4408 WHITE BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Canadian Office: 811 Metropolitan Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 
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foreign representation will merge the pick of 
their staffs with the Pacific Forest Industries 
(Inc.), and business obtained will be allocated 
to the individual manufacturers on a pro rata 
basis. This type of organization for joint action 
in promoting foreign trade has been consistently 
recommended by the Department of Commerce, 
and the enterprise of the lumbermen was praised 
by Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, in 
announcing Mr. Oxholm’s resignation and the 
appointment of P. A. Hayward as acting chief 
of the forest products division. In regard to 
the organization Mr. Oxholm himself said: 

No other forest products appear to have 
such a bright future in the export field as 
Douglas fir plywood. The foreign demand 
has steadily increased in spite of the depres- 
sion. The Northwest has choice timber and 
efficient plants. Through the establishment 
of Pacific Forest Industries (Inc.) all the 
Northwest plywood factories able to cater to 
foreign trade have combined their efforts and 
have thereby established the foundation for 
an orderly development of the export busi- 


ness. 
_—_———s= 


Named Supervisor of Sales 


Lockport, N. Y., May 20.—R. George Mor- 
gan, formerly field sales supervisor, has been 
appointed general sales supervisor of the Upson 
Co., wall board manufacturer. He at one time 
was in charge of sales and advertising for the 
Merritt Manufacturing Co., but for the past 
fifteen years he has been associated with the 
Upson Co., in the sales and advertising depart- 
ments and then in the field as sales supervisor, 
a combination of experience that has given him 
a first-hand, sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of the retail dealer as well as a 
knowledge of operations in the home office. 
With Harry R. Shedd as director of sales and 
Mr. Morgan as supervisor of sales the company 
is giving point to one feature of the “three P’s” 
of business—product, policy and personnel. 

—_—_—_—_—_ 


Do Chain Letters Succeed? 
This One Did 


Ocven, Utau, May 18.—A hare on the head 
is worth three in the bush, says Leo C. Hurst, 
of the Burton-Walker Lumber Co., of Ogden, 
who tied up with his 1935 Pioneer Days beard 
and the dime chain letter fad. 

Hurst’s idea was to get 1562.50 hairs for his 
thinly thatched pate and chin whiskers for the 





July 24 Mormen celebration, Pioneer Day, so 
he sent out a piece of hemp rope as a lock from 
Mae West’s tresses, with an appeal for hair. 

Not only did he receive enough blonde, black 
and red hair as well as broom straw to make 
himself a toupee and whiskers—but he also re- 
ceived a real, live brown hare! 

“Now I’m a fugitive from the chain (letter) 
gang,” Hurst says. But he promises a wild 
and woolly Pioneer Day set of chin whiskers. 
Last year he was runner-up in the event and 
carried off honors among the lumbermen. 
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Lumberman, on Long Tour, Gets 
His "Eyes Opened" 


ABERDEEN, WaASH., May 18.—Warning that 
West Coast lumber and forest products indus- 
tries must meet price competition of fabricated 
building materials and cheaply produced south- 
ern pine was sounded here this week by Robert 
M. Ingram, sales manager E. C. Miller Cedar 
Lumber Co., upon his return from a 15,000-mile 
trip through the South and Middle West and to 
the East Coast. 

Until he made this trip, he said, he was not 
much concerned over the “tin house,” but on 
the tour just completed, much of which was 
made among small communities, by automobile, 
he discovered that lumber no longer is required 
in building “homes or barns or fences.” West 
Coast lumber must be able to compete with 
lumber substitutes on a price basis, he said. 

Business is showing some improvement, he 
found, but credit—for construction work, poten- 
tial home building and remodeling and for lum- 
ber dealers to build up stocks and carry ac- 
counts through the construction period—is slow. 
Many retail lumber dealers, he said, have de- 
pleted their working capital and cannot carry 
large inventories as they formerly did. They 
are conducting their business on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis and must continue to do so until 
they can build up their capital out of profits. 
He found, he said, that retail lumbermen are 
“no longer lumbermen, but material dealers.” 


Honored by International Society 


New Haven, Conn., May 20.—Prof. Samuel 
J. Record, of the Yale School of Forestry, has 
been re-elected secretary-treasurer of the Inter- 
national Association of Wood Anatomists for a 
three-year term beginning June 1. This asso- 
ciation, founded at Paris in 1931, is composed 
of the foremost xylologists (which to the non- 
Greek mind means “wood-ologists”) of twenty- 
five countries; its activities are directed by a 
council of twelve, whose members now represent 
nine nationalities including three Americans— 
Prof. I. W. Bailey, of Harvard University; 
Arthur Koehler, Forest Service technologist 
stationed at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., and Professor Record. 

Co-operative, systematic study of the woods 
of the entire world, which is being sponsored 
by the association, centers about the Yale col- 
lections which now contain 30,000 specimens. 
Universal standards for this work are being 
set up, and a dictionary of terms soon will be 
published in ten languages. The association will 
convene next September in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, in connection with the Sixth International 
Botanical Congress. 


For More and Better Research in 
Western Pines 


PoRTLAND, OrE., May 18.—An important ad- 
dition to the research staff of the Western Pine 
Association was the arrival of Dr. E. E. Hubert, 
professor in the University of Idaho School of 
Forestry, who (as reported in the May 11 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) resigned to 
take over new duties May 15 at the only re- 
search laboratory maintained by a lumber as- 
sociation. Before going to the university in 
1925 he was on the staff of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and his experi- 
ence in forestry and research covers a period of 
twenty-two years, during which he has written 
numerous publications dealing with his work. 
Besides directing many U. of I. research activi- 
ties he has taken an important part in the study 
and control of blister rust in the Inland Em- 
pire’s white pine forests. 

Now, in association with Albert Hermann, 
who established the Western Pine Association 
laboratory in 1925 and who is in charge of its 
research work, and Carl A. Rasmussen, Dr. 
Hubert will participate in the association’s 
policy of developing scientifically proved facts 
with which to back up efforts to extend the 
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markets for western pines. Besides the INCreage 
in personnel, the laboratory is further improved 
by important additions to its equipment. 


—_—_—— 


Travels for Plywood Firm 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 20.—Tom C. Dunham 
who for the past eleven years has been sales 
manager and buyer for the Fitzpatrick Lumber 
Co., local retail firm, has left that position and 





TOM C. DUNHAM, 
Springfield, Ill.; 


Plywood Salesman 


is traveling central Illinois for National Ply- 
woods (Inc.), of Chicago, on sales and promo- 
tional work. He is making his headquarters at 
his home in Springfield, at 2513 South Ninth 
Street. Thoroughly experienced in the retail- 
ing of lumber, millwork and other materials, 
and with a wide acquaintance in the trade, his 
many friends are predicting for him fine suc- 
cess in this new field of endeavor. 





Represents Cypress Group 


New Orveans, La., May 20.—Under an ar- 
rangement recently concluded, the Florida- 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., with headquarters 
in Jacksonville, Fla., is now represented ex- 
clusively in New Orleans by G. A. Breaux, 
whose office is at 204 Poydras Building. The 
Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress Co. has the 
exclusive sale of cypress production of the fol- 
lowing mills: A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La.; Brooks-Scanlon 
Corporation, Foley, Fla.; Cummer Cypress Co, 
Lacoochee, Fla.; Putnam Lumber Co., Sham- 
rock, Fla.; and Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, 
Fla. 


"Stick'' Contains 1,440 Feet 


PortLanp, Ore., May 18.—At the Charles 
R. McCormick mill at St. Helens, a timber 
16x36-30 was cut last week and delivered fot 
use in renovating a Portland building. This 
stick of Douglas fir contains 1,440 board feet 
of lumber, and is clear of knots and pitch. It 
weighs between 4,500 and 5,000 pounds. It was 
the largest piece of timber ever sawed at the 
plant. 








(Continued from Page 16) 


detrimental to the interests of a great 
body of unorganized workers — prob- 
ably 90 percent of the total number of 
wage earners—who have not elected 
to place themselves under the domina- 
tion of labor czars and racketeers. 
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Business Changes 


ORNIA. Los Angeles—Coffey Lumber Co., 
oft iashew Blvd., acquired by Pico Lumber Co. 
of Santa Monica. 

ILLINOIS. Edwardsville — Mechanics Planing 
Mill purchased from G. R. Hyten by William Han- 
selman, who operates the Community Planing Mill 
in Wood River. Mr. Hanselman plans some altera- 
tions and repairs to the plant here. 

Fairbury—Schnetzler-Dailey Lumber 
ceeded by Walter C. Dailey Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Carlisle—P. D. Watson, senior mem- 
ber of P. D. Watson & Son, has sold his half in- 
terest in the stock of lumber, paints etc., to Ray- 
mond Wilson, who with Mr. Watson’s son, Erwin 
E. Watson, will continue the business under the 
frm name of Watson & Wilson. ‘ 

La Porte—Roos-Howes Lumber Corporation suc- 
ceeded by Howes Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Matlock—Edmonds-Londergan Co. 
ceeded by Fred A. Peters. 

Sioux City—Ford Lumber Co. and Wells Coal 
Co. merged; the new firm will be known as the 
Ford Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

KENTUCKY. Lebanon—Wallace Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co. succeeded by Lebanon Oak Flooring 
Co. which has been organized by J. Lee Goodin, 
proprietor of the Goodin Lumber & Coal Co., who 
with his partner, Victor A. Wallace, will make 
improvements to the plant for the manufacture of 
hardwood flooring and building materials. 

Pleasureville—William C, Banta succeeded by 
Pleasureville Lumber Co.; Marion Knight, proprie- 
tor. 
MICHIGAN. Birmingham —R 
Lumber Co. has incorporated as 
Co., with capital of $10,000. 

Vanderbilt—Yuill Bros. succeeded by Floyd Sis- 


Co, suc- 





suc- 


. CC. Mou'throp 
Moulthrop Supply 


son, 

NEBRASKA. Beemer—Edwin Albright Lumber 
Co., a@ subsidiary of the Updike Lumber Co., has 
been sold to the O’Neil Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Lockport—S. P. McCloy succeeded 
by S. P. McCloy Sash & Door Factory. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—McIver Lum- 
ber Co. has leased yard to J. E. Evens & Son. 

OKLAHOMA. Carnegie — Carey-Lombard-Young 
& Co, yard here sold to the Carnegie Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Cochranton—Daniel L. Sutley 
succeeded by Sutley Lumber Co.; Mrs. Helen (D. 
L.) Sutley, proprietor. 





TEXAS. Center Point—Alamo Lumber Co, suc- 
ceeded by Schwethelm Lumber Co., Chester 
Schwethelm, proprietor. 

Nome—People’s Lumber & Feed Co. changed 
name to People’s Lumber & Supply Co. 

Vickery—Walton Lumber Co. (Mrs. Nora Wal- 


ton of Dallas and Kit C. Floyd of Richardson, 
owners) has leased yard here to Marvin C, Weeks, 
who has placed Harry Womack in charge. 
VIRGINIA. Timberville—Howard Zigler and R. 
8S. Bowers have leased the George Bull hardwood 
plant and will reopen it. 
CANADA. ONTARIO. Chapleau— Austin & 
Nicholson (Ltd.) have been reorganized under the 
name of the Austin Lumber (Dalton) Ltd. The 
company operates a modern sawmill at Dalton 
Mills and is moving its present planing mill from 
Nicholson, Ont., to Dalton. 


Incorporations 


FLORIDA. Live Oak—T. T. Scott Lumber Co.; 
T. D. Scott and S. M. Hern, incorporators. 

Otter Creek—O. N. Harper Lumber Co.; W. L. 
and O. N. Harper, incorporators. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit— Monarch Wrecking & 
Lumber Corporation, 1100 Oakwood Blvd.; $10,000. 
Harry Smith, 5136 Commonwealth Ave., an incor- 
porator. 

Detroit—Simplex Cabinet Corporation, 804 Ham- 
mond Building; $1,000. Will manufacture and sell 
toweling cabinets. : 
tuvorthville -Michigan Wood Products Manufac- 
uring Co. organized to run a mill for rough lum- 
ber and manufacture furniture. 

St. Clair Shores—Scheuren & Mok Lumber Co.. 


22421 Nine Mile Road. Henry J. Mok an incor- 
porator. 

cAUSSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Chancellor Lumber 
var tll! ae J. W. Chancellor and L. V. McNeal 


MONTANA. Helena—Builders Supply Co.; $25,000. 
nante Bray an incorporator. 
Pr ted JERSEY. Newark — Majestic Building 
roducts Co. David A. Poliakoff, 790 Broad St., 
an_incorporator. 


Ridgefield—Par: . 
pevation, ¢ aramount Lumber & Supply Cor 





md YORK. New York City—Improved Office 
artition Co.; $10,000. Filed by Joseph A. Brust, 


11 Park Place, New York City. 


ce CORTE CAROLINA. Durham—Mayo Lumber 
tribute | 00. To manufacture, buy, sell and dis- 
cor € lumber and various products thereof. In- 
Lane eters: John B. Boyd, Henry Barge, Mary 
on € Barge, of Durham, and John Boyd MclIlhenny 

Portsmouth, Va. 
Raleigh—Kast Carolina Land Corporation. To 
n- 


engage in the real est 
Corporators: J. Ferrell, 8. R. Beasley ant 


L. Long. W. Ferrell, S. R. Beasley and W. 
OHIO. Cincinnati—Sterli 

4 , ati-— ng Lumber Co. Incor- 

Porators: Walter L. Tarr, Loretta Klein and Es- 


telle Rinehart, 
$10 GON. Culp Creek—Table Creek Lumber Co.; 


seuamath _Falls—Green Springs Lumber Co.; 
Jesse W awmill and retail lumber. Incorporators: 
we - Bradley, R. L, Jacobs and J. M. Golds- 


bury, 


Stayton—Etzel & Van Handel Lumber Co.; $2,000. 
L. C. Van Handel interested. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Clinton—Clinton Builders 





Supply Co. Incorporators: H, L. Boyd and J. B. 
Townsend, Jr. 
TEXAS. Victoria—Zarsky Lumber Co.; $25,000. 
Incorporators: Frank Zarsky and C. F. Zarsky. 
VIRGINIA. Mayo—Mayo Lumber Co., a North 
Carolina corporation, has been chartered to do a 
lumber business in Virginia. Capital, $10,000. 


John J. White is in charge. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Harbor Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., 724 Eighth St.; $5,000. Wood products 
and furniture. F. M. Grove an incorporator. 

WISCONSIN. Mercer—Thompson Lumber Co.; to 
deal in lumber and building supplies. Incorpora- 
tors: L. M. Thompson, W. Kaye and G. B. Thomp- 
son. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Accurate Cabinet 
Works, 1115 E. 38th St.; under management of 
G. Oehrlein. 

MICHIGAN. Ashley—L. M. Hicks is engaging 


in lumber business and filling station. 

NEBRASKA, Prague — Adolph Simanek, of 
Grand Island, has bought the site and sheds of the 
former Thomas Simanek lumber yard and will 
open a lumber business here. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Lenathan Hold- 
ing Corporation, 3536 Park Ave.; lumber and build- 
ing materials. 

White Plains—Interstate Lumber & Mill Cor- 
poration, of East Port Chester, Conn. (P. O. at 


— Chester, N. Y.), has opened a branch yard 
ere. 
OHIO. Mt. Sterling—Finley Supply Co. will be 


opened by C. D. Finley and his son, V. L. Finley, 
and will handle complete lines of builders’ sup- 
plies, including paints and roofing. 

Rising Sun—Sun Grain Association 
lumber department. 

OKLAHOMA, Poteau—Dyke Lumber Co. 
opening here. 

OREGON. Astoria—Taylor Avenue Manufactur- 
ing Co., 470 Taylor Ave.; millwork. 

Eugene—R. P. Boyce has engaged 
here under style of Walden Lumber Co. 

Portland—‘‘Portland’s Better Maid” Built-In Fur- 
niture, 1715 N. E. 15th Ave.; under management 
of B. J. Neal. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Co., 216 White St., 


is adding a 


is re- 


in business 


New Castle—Mutual Lumber 
organized by A. E. Kerr and 
his two sons, W. E. and Fred M. Kerr. 

TEXAS. Goose Creek—Lone Star Lumber Co., 
625 Commerce St. . D. Thornton is office man- 
ager and T. J. Chapman is yard manager. 


| . 
Casualties 

ALABAMA. Troy—Henderson, Black & Greene 
Lumber Mill suffered fire damage estimated at 
$25,000. Some insurance. 

ILLINOIS. Metropolis—C. C. Leonard lumber 
mill destroyed by fire with loss estimated at 


$30,000, partly covered by insurance. 

TEXAS. Childress—C. P. Sanders Lumber Co. 
swept by fire; loss estimated at $20,000. 

VIRGINIA. Chuckatuck—B. W. Godwin Lumber 
Co. sawmill, planing mill and 500,000 feet of lum- 
ber destroyed by fire; the machine shop was saved. 
Estimate damage at $30,000. Only $2,000 insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Brace Lumber Co., 
Terry Ave. and Roy St., suffered fire loss to lum- 
oft oe, building and machinery, estimated at 
14,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


MINNESOTA. Austin—F. L. Crane Lumber Co. 
plans yard and storage plant to cost about $30,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Duck Hill—Hathorn Lumber Co., 
of Winona, Miss., has leased land and will erect 
a 30,000 foot capacity sawmill near here. It will 
operate a dry kiln, plant and planer. R. L. Har- 
ger, Columbus, Miss., is superintendent. 

TEXAS. Navasota—Jasper Veneer & Manufac- 
turing Co. plans plant to cost about $28,000. 

WASHINGTON. Yelm—Gruber-Docherty Lum- 
ber Co. will repair sawmill recently damaged by 
fire, to cost about $30,000. 





Hymeneal 


TAYLOR-WILLIAMS—The engagement of 
Miss Margaret Ethelyn Williams, of Cam- 
bria, Wis., to Norman Taylor, of Portage, 
Wis., has been announced and the wedding 
will take place in June. Mr. Taylor, a Ripon 
College graduate, is connected with the 
Barker Lumber & Fuel Co., and his bride- 
to-be, a University of Wisconsin graduate, 
for several years has been teaching in the 
Fox Lake High School. 


ABERLEY-LANE—John Milton Aberley, 
Jr., who is associated with his father and 
his grandfather, W. F. Aberley, in the Pine 
Lumber Co., New Bern, N. C., was married 
April 24 in Christ Episcopal Church to Miss 
Ennis Primrose Lane, a popular graduate of 
Junior Peace College. After a motor trip 
to Richmond, Washington, Pennsylvania and 
New York the young couple will be at home 
at 50 East Front Street, New Bern. 

















when you sell wallboard 


You might sell more insulating 
wallboard if your customers 
weren’t afraid of high painting 
costs. CASCO Wall SEALER is 
the answer. It saves one or even 
two coats of paint on fibreboard. 
Save money for your customers 
and create more sales for yourself 
by selling CASCO Wall SEALER. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 


or write us for complete information 


Easur ine 


WALL SEALER 


Mixe 
. x 


AD waTER 





THE CASEIN MFG. CO. OF AMERICA, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., Dept. 535-K, New York, N. Y. 





LASTING 
POPULARITY 


You'll say so too—after a visit to Pitts- 
burgh's popular Hotel—the popularity is 
deserved. Quality Accommodations at 
a. low price—plus real hospitality. And 
what food! 


800 Rooms, $1.50 -- $3.00 
NONE HIGHER 


FORT PITT HOTEL 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Finds Good Business Supplemented by 
Diversion of Coast Orders 


Southern pine orders have been running about fifty 
percent above the production, the boost being largely the 
result of a diversion of orders that would normally have 
gone to the West Coast plants. But even without the 
effects of the strike in the West, bookings would have been 
a great deal better, because the drouth section has had 
rain and is ordering lumber, and there has been a general 
pick-up of building, in the South especially, while public 
works contractors have been entering the market for sup- 
plies. The fact that small-mill production recently has been 
much below last year’s level puts the larger mills in strong 
position, and all quotations have been advanced, those of 
low grades making a decided recovery from their low. 

North Carolina pine mills have benefited from a marked 
pick-up in building in the East, accompanied by a shutting 
off of supplies from the Pacific Coast. Higher grades are 
moving at advanced prices, and lowers have continued 
active. Supply of competitive air dried from the Southeast 
has been held down by rains. Assortments at kiln drying 
mills are depleted, and files of unfilled orders for deferred 
shipment have been growing daily. 

Arkansas Soft Pine mills report an extremely active call 
for uppers and mouldings, also for materials for wood prod- 
ucts factories, with that for commons becoming stronger 
and competitive small mills oversold on the latter. Sales 
limitations have had to be placed on additional items of 
shed stock that are in low supply, and prices of these have 


advanced $1.50 to $7. 


Sales by Northern Pine and Hemlock and Eastern 
Spruce Mills Show Gains 


Northern pine demand has been increasing. A good part 
of it is for box grades and CCC material, but retailers in 
the grain States find trade improved and have been rder- 
ing rush shipments. Some of the business in the Niagara 
area that would normally go to the West Coast is now 
going to the pine manufacturers, and building in that ter- 
ritory is picking up. In the middle West markets, com- 
petitive western pine mills are not handicapped much by 
strikes. Quotations are showing strength. 

Northern hemlock demand has shown a large increase, 
while production has again been reduced, current shipments 
amounting to about three times the cut. 

Demand for Northeast softwoods continues good, and is 
about three times the production, many orders being di- 
verted from intercoastal fir. Dry stock continues scarce, 
and brings a substantial premium, while all prices are 
strong. The mills are booked well ahead. 


Many Buyers Figure on Early Settlement of the 
West Coast Strike 


Production on the West Coast during the two weeks 
ended May 18 was brought to a very low point by the strike, 
and water shipments, domestic and export, were almost 
stopped. Although the mills have been refusing to make 
commitments, bookings have exceeded shipments, the ex- 
cess being altogether in domestic cargo trade. Late reports 
indicate that employees are sharing the fear of mills that 
a long strike would mean permanent loss of some markets, 
so that agreements are being reached to enable production 
and shipping to be resumed. Many domestic buyers hesi- 
tate to pay advances recently made on competitive woods, 
believing that ending of the strike would mean the return 
of Coast delivered prices to about recent levels, with an 
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advance in labor costs more than offset by a reduction in 
rail rates. The amount of price advance is of course lim. 


ited by threat of competition from Canadian mills; an aq. | 


vance that equalled the import charges would probably 
encourage imports. ; 

Most rail trade buying is for immediate needs, and fo, 
these the orders are going to competitive species. The 
general expectation seems to be that the strike will shortly 
end, and the tendency is to defer for a little the purchase 
of larger quantities. Demand in most sections, however, 
is showing a decided pick-up, and replenishments are be. 
coming necessary in numerous instances. 

Some of the reported domestic cargo bookings have up. 
doubtedly been made with Canadian mills. Business jy 
the East is improving, and stocks in storage there are 
bringing better prices. California building demand is re. 
ported more active, and there is a good seasonal demand 
from that State and the Pacific Northwest generally for 
shook for fruit and vegetable crops. 


There is very little export business offering, and that 


is going largely to British Columbia mills. 


Western Pine Mills Report Big Demand from Retailers; 
Shop Movement More Active 


Western pine mills have been booking a large volume of 
immediate-shipment business that would ordinarily go to 
West Coast mills, for few of the Inland Empire plants have 
been closed by strikes; and pine production has _ been 
speeded up to almost 20 percent above last year’s level. 
There is an especially active Pacific Northwest demand 
for fruit and vegetable containers. A most encouraging de- 
velopment is a revival of shop demand from eastern mill- 
work plants; business in this item has been rather slow 
since placement of large orders following the abandon- 
ment of Code minima. Retail buyers in the East and mid- 
dle West are inquiring on the basis of new rail rates that 
are to be effective June 10, but advances in mill prices are 
to large extent offsetting this as an influence on delivered 
costs. There have been strong advances on competitive 
soft pines. It is reported that the landing of log drives at 


the mills is permitting them to round out their assortments § 


of Idaho pines, which had been broken by winter demand. 


Hardwood Stocks Low; Southern Operations Curtailed; | 


Market Relieved of "Distress'' Offerings 


While trade in hardwoods is not active, it is showing 
improvement. Orders booked in the two weeks ended 
May 20 were slightly above the production, because many 
mills in the South have been forced to close by log short- 
age, floods in the lowlands making operations impossible. 
Total mill stocks are considerably lower than at this time 
last year, so the threatened shortage in the South is bring- 
ing some buyers into the market. Domestic building trades 
interests are relatively the most active, there being a good 
call for flooring stock especially, and business in millwork 
items has been making encouraging gains. Box material, 
especially cottonwood for beer boxes, has been moving 
in excellent volume. Demand from the automotive plants 
is better, following settlement of strikes; and the furnt 
ture plants are figuring on an increase in their sales. 
port buyers face another advance in ocean rates in July, 
and fear a mark-up in mill prices, so have been negotiat- 


ing for supplies. The general report is that surplus stocks 4 


of low-priced items have now been cleaned up, and it is 
believed that with these out of the way the market will 
firm up on all items. 


Pages 54-57, 60-61— Prices, Page 63 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west 














Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period May 8-15, 
month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West FEast West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Standard Drop Siding, Standard Partition, Standard No. 2 Fencing & CM 
See. Lengths, 1x6” Lengths Standard Lengths 
” 
1x3” rift— se. 127 % x4&6"— 1x4 agus 15.47 13.99 
’ BO” scces 15.91 15.93 
af.. 55.57 55.00, Be&better.. ol. a 
Shortlea er? on|No. 1 .... 30.02 29.00 No. 2 Shiplap and 
IARGEE.. +202 TONS Rough Finish 10-20’ Boards, Std. Leth. 
No. 1— Assorted patterns B&better— Shortl’tf— 
Shortleaf.. 42.80 ...-|B&better.. 32.44 31.21|Inch thick— Geka 18.10 16.12 
Longleaf.. ..-- 48.00)No. 1 .... 82.43 31.40/4” |...... *35.86 37.00|1x10” 17.89 15.94 
No, 3... 30.94 pea 39.00 37.00|1x12” 25.18 19.75 
Surfaced Finish, De anes 40.58 38.00) ongi¢— 
1x3” flat 10-20 1x5&10” 46.43 41.67/70, 18.98 

grain— . B&better i £|12” .....- 6.50 *57.21 em 18.84 
B&better.. 35.04 35.66) Inch thick— 1x12” 26.00 
. Sevcne 2 eh gt 4” 40.37 39.65 5&6/4 thick— . 
No. 2. 23.17 18.78) g~ 777°" *" "40.90 39.55|4-8" ..... 51.00 50.50 , 
1x4” rift— | 42.44 40.24|5&10” .... 60.00 57.75] Not Shortleat 
B&better 1x10” 47,88 Q7.50118" «2.02. 72.00 66.50 
Shortleaf.. 54.80 54,.35'1X5" ----. 43.99 42.63 2x4” 

a ee wa” ...... 61.02 59.68| Casing, Base & Jamb|12 & 14’.. 24.15 21.49 
We. tus 5&6/4 thick— 10-20’  aeeens 24.55 22.74 
Shortleaf.. 43.61 42.00 4, 6 8”... 56.78 53.66|B&better, 2x6” 

” 5&10” 61.83 60.95 ~ " 12 & 147.. 22.29 19.68 
oy # ad 12” ...... TESS 70.55/220" ++: SR SIG... 22°50 20.51 
B&better.. 36.26 35.40 q__ 1x5&10” 51.41 49.37] 9x98” 

No. 1 .... 33.74 $2.23 12 & 14’.. 23.34 20.48 
No. 2 .... 16.48 17.87|Inch thick— No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ |16" ...... 23.43 20.84 
ees = 5 35.00 ‘one sos? 392.7% 

6” — 6.5 BS5.88 |} 1Xt «eee ov. Oa. ” 

a See 8” ck saves 36.68 3475 1x6” ..... 32.24 32.85 ye 24.54 21.45 
wm 1x5&10” .. 41.32 38.00 14 111.11 24076 22114 
B&better.. 26.21 *25.47|12” -+---- 64.93 50.38) we. 8 Shiplap ana | 16" ...... 25.42 24.05 
‘4 os 
east . 19.50 Plaster Lath Boards, 10-20 2x12” 

xo— ” 

%x1i%”, 4’ ie 31.42 33.81 Dn 
Bbetter.. 26.38 24.45 No 1. .-. 3.27 3.20(1xea10" .. 34.48 o7.50't2 & t©. o.63 33-3 
No. 1 .... 24.18 23.11 No. 2 2.41 2.45 |1x12” 47.40 . 48.33 160’ ..---- 48. <6. 








West East 
Side Side 
No. 2 Shortleaf 
Dimension 
2x4” 
12 & 14’.. 19.01 15.77 
ae eee 0.07 17.99 
2x6” 
12 & 14 15.84 15.20 
A 16.15 15.85 
2x8” 
12 & 14’.. 16.85 15.79 
ee 17.51 16.83 
2x10” 
12 & 14°.. 17.23 16.30 
te sak sae 17.81 17.31 
2x12” 

12 & 14’.. 18.04 16.11 
Se aewen 18.96 17.94 
No. 1 Longleaf 

‘ Dimension 

12 & 14 25.00 23.00 

_ Aa 26.00 25.00 
2x6” 

12 & 14°.. 23.50 *21.33 
Me tives 24.50 *24.75 
2x8” 

12 & 14’.. 24.90 *22.61 
ee cle ie 25.50 *24.25 
2x10” 

BES | err 
SES 27.00 *27.50 
_, kf ere 
2x12” 

12 & 14’.. 29.82 *33.81 
i. ere 35.50 *41.25 





side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 
but where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 


West East 
Side Side 
No. 2 Longleaf 
Dimension 
2x4” 
12 & 14/.. 21.53 
ae ces 23.34 
2x6” 
12 & 14° 17.79 16.53 
PY ¢ecwes sxex sane 
2x8” 
12 & 14’ 19.50 20.00 
a ptkves ct 2.63 
2x10” 
12 & 14’. 21.00 
the oh 23.00 
2x12” 
ae @ ti. ss SS 
16” ......%20.00 *23.00 
Timbers, 20’ & Under, 
No. 
Longleaf— 
3x4&4x4”.. 26.50 24.00 
4x6—8x8”. 25.31. 22.36 
3&4x10” .*32.00 32.00 
5x10— 
10x10”... 31.00 *31.25 
3&4x12” .. .... %44.75 
5x12— 
12x12” 40.00 *42.75 
Shortleaf— 
3x4&4x4”.. 22.68 21.93 
4x6—8x8”. 21.86 20.49 
J! — ae 5 Seen 
5x10— 
10x10” 25.93 
3&4x12” 30.29 
5x12— 
12x12” 29.50 *31.50 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., May 18.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, %2-inch 


; Clear “es ” “BR” 
th, OC $20.50 $18.50 $16.00 
a LS 24.50 20.50 18.00 
RTE 25.50 23.50 20.50 

Clear Bungalow Siding %-inch 
Se EDS ar 
DE iia 5,0 Sta saikc a ara 5 anegacaal atau aria - 45.00 
WIE itinkcinn Ga wiiia aap rsninciiatig as Kins eleraea - 57.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 48, 8-18’ 

82S or S48 

or Rough 

I seed ars. ka hic gsgisarin aber new waeaae aa . -$37.0 
nari bach inch ainda talerealaraasaic wake wae -- 42.00 
NE Gait catia teatalare neneeeees cocce Se 
ES RT fe APE RE - 67.00 
I -eghacavuince aca aia: Sinstrwiacacaatw eaten abe er, 
. ee eehith mt ange. tsoee Dee 
alien ie aeincaial ist inden bah dees toaiiatdaacktititae -. 82.00 
MEET | ttt cemitanauiamia ad tise nee 7.00 

, Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-18’ 

1x3” ee Ee a PREP RAE TIE Ee 26.00 
RT Mine Nviin dis stestitnie td earhnics ncaa ae 28.00 


Discount on Mouldi 20’ dd L 
Series 8000— eneiiaiacniaes pace 





EE Sc cscnevtenvedsnwsn - 67% 

Listing ee Qs. ood canes sepa nadine 62% 
Series, 7000— 

a. BO Sr eee 67% 

Listing $6 and over...........sss.00- 2% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 

i 790 lin. ft. 
Ee OT ee eT Te | $0. 
 Revdde-Awisdind sntaiianeine waacdca dai acaii ‘ 
Meh eeentemosunbaanteaaetpetalees 52 

Seattle, May 18.—Average prices of logs: 

Fir: No. 1, $18; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $10; 


beelers, $22-25, 
gig coar: Shingle logs, $9-11; lumber logs, 








Hem! kk: y ° Kh. 
No. . thee 2, $9.50; for export, $12.50; 
. Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
Acore the following prices realized  f.o.b. 
Coring mill basis, during the week ended 
May 18: 
Hx2y First Second Third 

ee .. Sb ats aa $67.60 $56.99 $45.00 





ARKANSAS 


SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 


being f.o.b. mill 
weights, obtained by 
mills during the week 


figures based 


on _ shortleaf 
Arkansas Soft Pine 
ended May 18: 





Flooring : : 
3-inch cose 
3&better edge grain ........-. $61.00 50. 

oncahag flat atain pin wh aac wae 40.50 40.00 

Sie: 3 TRE COREE, o's 6:6 devices cases 34.50 34.00 

Wo. 3 Gat SPR ccc ccccsavevress 26.00 26.00 

Ceiling and Partition 

Ceiling, 5/8x4” B&better ..........+++: $30.00 

8S Ee eer rere rer. 27.00 

Partition, 3/4x4” B&better ...........-. 38.00 

Boston partition, 11/16x4” B&better.... 33.00 

Drop Siding, No. 116, 1x6” B&better.... 37.00 

‘ WR ooo vievie 26.00 

No. 117, 1x6” Bé&better..........-+.--- 32.00 
Finish, Surfaced, B&better 

I on ob bs ASAT ORES ROR SOME $43.50 

ENE ee Se Tee eT eee CL 52.00 

ie a, ar dtd tat Sa a ae en Ie 68.00 

ee adh we gies Ceh aaah ae wieer a ems 60.00 

EE. os. on ck eeek a hae Komen emaeelhe dé 80.00 
Casing and Base, B&better 

Cem, BO os cic eines die sie ceadcsanen $51.00 

aia ekg wane eed en rie sew nt eee 55.00 

Sas tNe ie eta Rae ERAS Oe ee 52.00 

Base, SU 5 6% bas Reha Skew Obese ces 53.00 


Moldings 


Listed at $3 and under 
Over $3 


Boards and Shiplap 


73° 
No. 2, 1x12” 
Shiplap, 1x8” 2 


CM No. 2, 


Woe. 3, 100" .. 30" s+ 
co) 


Serre errr erry TT $34.00 





A HUMAN problem in the slum rehabilita- 
tion is the tendency of many beneficiaries to 
abuse or neglect the improved facilities pro- 


vided, social workers as 


sert. 





flooring in carlots, 


and Alexandria, La.: 


##-inch stock 
and ¥-inch, $5. 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are oureent quotations on oak 
.0.b. 
origin—Memphis and Johnson City, 


logical points of 
Tenn., 


1EX2%" 3X1%” %x2” %x1%h” 


Clr. qtd. wht... $95.00 $76.00 $63.00 $50.00 

Clr. qtd. red.... 78.00 68.00 54.00 50.00 

Sel. qtd. wht... 67.00 58.00 46.00 44.00 

Sel. qtd. red.. 60.00 53.00 45.00 44.00 

Clr. pln. wht. 65.00 56.00 51.00 44.00 

Clr. pin. red.. 61.00 54.00 47.00 44.00 

Sel. pln. wht. 56.00 45.00 43.00 37.00 

Sel. pln. red... 4.00 46.00 42.00 39.00 

No. 1 com. wht. 45.00 39.00 35.00 33.00 

No. 1 com. red.. 45.00 40.00 35.00 34.00 

ee eee 30.00 28.00 20.00 20.00 
%x2” %x1%” x2” 

Clr.. qtd. wht...$72.00 $70.00 $83.00 

Clr. qtd. red.... 67.00 65.00 74.00 

Sel. qtd. wht... 58.00 56.00 60.00 

Sel. qtd. red.... 58.00 56.00 59.00 

Cir. pin. wht... 58.00 55.00 63.00 

Clr. pln. red.... 56.00 55.00 58.00 

Sel. pln. wht... 54.00 52.00 53.00 

Sel. pln. red.... 53.00 51.00 46.00 

No. 1 com. wht. 45.00 40.00 42.00 

No. 1 com. red.. 45.00 40.00 40.00 

eS eee 25.00 24.00 18.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the followin 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: 


differ- 
For 


$8.50; for %-inch, $4; for %- 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 





obtained from actual 


mills: 
Royals: 
i Ot : Serer $3.30 
<<, 2.45 
POG wos amews ene -00 
Perfections 
LeolS” BLE Mwsccces 2.90 
2-18” 5/2%...... 2.20 
3-18" 56/2%...... 1.75 
Eurekas 
i ot yy eee 2.69 
| ey ae 2.01 
B-18" G/F... 000 co Soa 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 18.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade, the average being 


sales reported by many 


XXXXX: 
eS gt) rere 2.65 
SOO” Bleck ensese 2.10 
Bae” Bilis cen ccss 1.75 

Dimensions: 
1-5”-5/2-16” .... 3.10 
2-5"-5/2-16”" .... 2.50 
1-6"-5/2%-18” .. 3.30 
1-6"-4/2-24” .... 3.58 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








OBITUARY RECORD 








JOHN PHILIP WEYERHAEUSER, SR., 76, 
one of America’s foremost lumber manufac- 
turers, was stricken with pneumonia May 13 
and died at his home in Tacoma May 16, 
after a long and useful lumber career. De- 
spite the world prominence of the Weyer- 
haeuser interest which he headed for so 
many years, he was little known personally 
in the community in which he lived, for, 
modest and retiring, Mr. Weyerhaeuser pre- 
ferred to remain as 
inconspicuous as pos- 
sible; pictures of him 
are few, and biograph- 
ical data are scanty. 
He was born Nov. 4, 
1858, near Rock Island, 
Ill., in the village of 
Coal Valley, where his 
father, the late Fred- 
erick Weyerhaeuser 
then operated a retail 
lumber yard which 
was an outlet for a 
Rock Island sawmill. 
Ten years later finan- 
cial difficulties had 
forced the mill to 
close, and it was 
rented by Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser and his 
brother-in-law F. C. 
A. Denkmann; in this 
little mill, with its ca- 
pacity of 6,000 feet in 
twelve hours, were 
started the manufac- 
turing operations of a 
group of affiliated in- 
terests which later ex- 
tended up the Missis- 
sippi Valley to Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, 


into Mississippi 
and Arkansas and finally west to the Inland 


south 


Empire and the Pacific Northwest. Also in 
this mill young John P. Weyerhaeuser be- 
came practically “saturated” with the lumber 
business, for he worked at the mill during 
out-of-school hours, and when he had at- 
tended parochial and public schools, and 
Jennings Academy at Aurora, Ill, he was 
able to do a good job as manager of the 
Rock Island Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
He expanded the business by purchase of 
retail yards in Kansas, and development of 
the sash and door business in Rock Island, 
with an important branch at St. Louis, and 
then in 1898 he moved up to Lake Nebagamon, 
Wis. He displayed remarkable ability in 
building the Nebagamon Lumber Co.’s plant 
and operating it until it cut out. At Lake 
Nebagamon his first wife, the former Miss 
Nellie Anderson, died in 1900, leaving three 
young children, and a year later he married 


her intimate friend, Miss Anna Holbrook, of 
Holbrook, Mass. Later they went to live 
in St. Paul, Minn., which had become the 


headquarters of the Weyerhaeuser interests. 
On June 18, 1914, he was elected a director 
of the companies, and later that year, when 
his father died, John P. succeeded him as 
president of the Weyerhaeuser companies. 
When the lumber operations moved west- 
ward he went to direct them, and in 1916 
Mr. and Mrs. Weyerhaeuser and their family 
took up their residence in Tacoma, where 
their home, Haddeway Hall, is a show place 
of the Pacific Northwest. His health was 
not of the best and this prevented him from 
taking active management of any of the 
operations, but his associates knew him as 
a mill specialist particularly well informed 
on this phase of the lumber industry, and as 
an executive in most of the companies he 
took an important and valuable part in their 
direction. He was president of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. until 1928, when he 
asked to be relieved of that responsibility 
so that he might devote more attention to 
other affiliated operations. He was a keen 
minded executive, a man whose advice was 
eagerly sought, but although he _ seldom 
missed a directors’ meeting he was in the 
habit of remaining in the background and 
letting others do the talking, while he lis- 
tened with close attention to the discussions, 
referring to his vest pocket memorandum 
book in which he carried a concise tabula- 
tion of figures which provided him with es- 
sential information concerning the large 
number of enterprises in which he was in- 
terested. He also was deeply interested in 
philanthropic work, but did this quietly, 
often insisting that the source of funds be 
kept secret. He was a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and was a Mason and a 
Knight Templar, and until Mrs. Weverhaeu- 
ser died in 1933 both he and his wife were 
active in the civic and church life of Ta- 
coma. He is survived by two sons Frederick 
K., president Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. 
Paul, and John P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Tacoma; a daughter, Mrs. F. R. Titcomb, wife 
of the general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 





Timber Co.; two brothers, Frederick E. Wey- 
erhaeuser, of St. Paul, who arrived in Tacoma 
on a business trip the day his brother was 
taken ill, and Rudolph M. Weyerhaeuser, of 
Cloquet, Minn.; three sisters, Mrs. W. B. Hill, 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Mrs. J. R. Jewett, of 
Cambridge, Mass., and Mrs. S. S. Davis, of 
Rock Island; and by nine grandchildren. Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser’s body was taken to Rock 
Island for interment in the family plot. 





JAMES SOPER MERRILL, 63, vice presi- 
dent of the Soper Lumber Co. and the Soper- 
Wheeler Lumber Co., both of Chicago, and 
since 1930 president of the Menominee-Bay 
Shore Lumber Co., of Soperton, Wis., died 
May 13 at a Chicago hospital; he had been 
in the hospital only a few days but had been 
in ill health for some months. He is sur- 
vived by his sister, Mrs. Frederic S. White, 
with whom he lived. He entered the Chicago 
lumber trade about 1890, as an employee of 
the Soper company, and was widely known 
among buyers and sellers of lumber, espe- 
cially the railroad and yard trade. He was 
president of the old Soper Box Co. until it 
liquidated in 1914. Since 1930 he had been 
vice president of the Soper-Wheeler com- 
pany, which was organized to hold western 
timber lands, and since 1932 had also been 
its treasurer. Close associates knew him as 
a generous man, but he kept most of his 
benefactions secret, including the numerous 
young people he helped. His fondness for 
children is indicated by the fact that he 
— most of his estate to children’s char- 
ties. 


GEORGE WALDO PARROTT, 66, president 
Hovey Lumber Co., Providence, R. I., died 
May 7 at a hospital in which he had been 
a patient eight weeks, since his return from 
a Florida sojourn. After his schooling Mr. 
Parrott was employed seven years as a book- 
keeper by the late Fred E. Hovey, and when 
Mr. Hovey retired in 1896 the business was 
taken over by Mr. Parrott and Herbert E. 
Barney. It was incorporated in 1904, with 
Mr. Barney as president and Mr. Parrott as 
treasurer, but the latter became sole owner 
after Mr. Barney’s death. Mr. Parrott was 
widely known in the trade, and for a number 
of years was secretary of the Rhode Island 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. He also was 
active politically and had served in both 
branches of the State legislature. His daugh- 
ter is the wife of Howard N. Walcott, Wor- 
cester, Mass., member of a prominent lumber 
family. 


OWEN M. BRUNER, 74, head of the Owen 
M. Bruner Co., wholesale lumber dealer, died 
suddenly at his home in Ventnor, N. J., May 
21. Mr. Bruner long had been a prominent 
figure in the wholesale lumber trade, having 
entered that business in Philadelphia in 1882. 
He was active in association affairs, having 
been president of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Phila- 
delphia Lumbermen’s Exchange, and prom- 
inent in the affairs of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. He also took 
considerable interest in politics and was a 
candidate for governor of New Jersey on the 
Prohibition party ticket in 1931. Mr. Bruner, 
who had hosts of friends in the industry, was 


a bachelor and is survived by three sisters 
and two brothers. 
ALEXANDER CAMERON GORDON, 76, 


member of Slater & Gordon, Toronto, Ont., 
died at his home May 13 after several months’ 
illness. One daughter survives. He was one 
of the best known lumber wholesalers in the 
Dominion, and was a past president of the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Canada, and also of the Ontario wholesalers. 
He was a leader in fraternal activities, es- 
pecially in the Sons of Scotland Benevolent 
Society, in which he was Grand Organizer 
and Grand Chief. Before entering the lum- 
ber business he had associated with his for- 
mer schooolmate, Sir Donald Mann, on some 
of the Mackenzie-Mann railway projects. 


W. P. BARBER, head of the W. P. Barber 
Lumber Co.. Monroe, Iowa, died May 2 after 
a week’s illness, of pneumonia. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and one son, Francis, 
who has been associated with him in the op- 
eration of the lumber business at Monroe 
and Mingo, and by two brothers, a sister and 
three grandchildren. Mr. Barber had been in 
the lumber business for more than sixteen 


years, and besides his Iowa operations he 
also was interested in a California lumber 
concern. 


HAYWARD B. FLICKNER, 44, wholesale 
lumberman of Evansville, Ind., died May 10 
at a local hospital, of a stomach ailment. 
After experience in other lines Mr. Flickner 
was connected with the McFerson & Foster 
Co., box manufacturer, and later managed 


May 25, 193; 


the General Box Co. at Nashville, Tenn, p 
a year he managed a lumber mill in Georg’ 
and ten years ago returned to Evansville © 
enter the wholesale lumber business the.” 
He is survived by his widow, two eenn 
daughter, and three sisters. Sa 





WILL N. BEMIS, 68, president Ozan-Gray 
sonia Lumber Co. and Ozan Lumber Co dina 
May 17 at his home in St. Louis. He was! 
former resident of Prescott, Ark., the cent 
of his lumber operations, and he divided hie 
time between there and St. Louis. He aan 
interested in other lumber and oi] aren 
erties, and was president also of the Pre. 
cott & Northwestern Railroad. He is oa 
vived by his widow, a son Rosborough Bemis 
of Prescott, and three daughters. a 





WILLIAM DORSCHEL, 94, prominent Wig. 
consin lumberman, one of the founders of 
the Chilton Millwork Co., died May 14 a 
Chilton, at the home of his son Oscar, who for 
24 years has been associated with him in the 
business. Originally the firm was the Dor- 
schel & Rothman Lumber Co., later the Dor. 
schel & Schultz Co., and then took its present 
name when the son entered the business, Be. 
sides the son, two daughters und seven grand. 
children survive. 


JOHN A. DICKINSON, 43, president South 
Side Lumber & Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, dieg 
May 9 at a local hospital, of a throat infec. 
tion. He had been a banker at Mt. Victory 
until he went to Toledo in 1920 to associate 
with the lumber firm. He was prominent jp 
the business life of the city, and was a direc. 
tor and past president of the Toledo Lun. 
bermen’s Association. He is survived by his 
widow and two daughters, and his parents 
and one sister. 


ALVIN WALLIS HOLT, 57, president Pine 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, died at his home 
May 15 after a brief illness following an apo- 
plectic stroke. His widow, a son and a 
daughter survive. Mr. Holt was well known 
in the Milwaukee lumber trade, of which 
he had been a member more than thirty-five 
years, was a director and treasurer of the 
Milwaukee Retail Lumbermen’s Club, and was 
chairman of the local Code authority. He 
was a 32nd Degree Mason. 





SIDNEY SCOTT KING, 73, founder and 
president of the Dayton Lumber & Manv- 
facturing Co., Dayton, Ohio, died May 11 at 
a rest home to which he had been removed 
from a hospital four weeks earlier. He had 
suffered several paralytic strokes and most 
of the time since January he had been in 
a hospital. Mr. King, one of the best known 


retailers of lumber and millwork in the coun- 
try, 


the lumber business since 

he was 16. He was 
— born in Kentucky, son 
of William Rufus 
King, captain on Gen 
Albert Sidney Johns- 
ton’s__ staff and of 
Juliet Ann Calloway 
great - granddaughter 
of Daniel Boone and 
a member of one ol 
Kentucky’s best fami- 


had been in 


went to live with an 
uncle; when he became 
16 he was placed ina 
Frankfort lumber yard 
to make his way I 
the business _ world 
That he succeeded the 
industry well knows 
for it was not maby 
years before he_ took 


ton headquarters of 4 
sawmill company, ane 
some years later 
acquired a lumber 
yard of his own 
Less than four years 














we 


PIE po 


lies. His parents died 
when he was only 4% 
boy, however, and he 


—— 


charge of the Lexing- | 


ei ail 


later, however, this 
was set on fire by a Fourth of Jul 
firecracker and burned to _ the ground, | 


and then for ten years the young man trav- 
eled for the Morgan Sash & Door Co., unt! 
he saw an opportunity to acquire the lumber 
yard of the old O. L. Bouck Co. in Dayton 
In 1894 he organized the Dayton Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., and had been its presi 
dent ever since. He took a prominent par 
in the building of Dayton, both of the com- 
munity and of its homes, and in recognitio 
of his notable ability he was called upon t 
do the exacting work of building McCook 
and Patterson aviation fields. He was # 
leader in the activities of the Ohio Associa 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers and was ont 
of its past presidents. 
men selected by President Wilson after thé 
war to investigate conditions in the mill 
work industry, an activity that resulted i 
the establishing of the Millwork Cost Burea! 
in Chicago, and Mr. King also was one ® 
five men selected by Governor Cox to wrilt 
the Ohio Lien Law. He took a leading pal 
in civic and church affairs, was Salvatio? 


He was one of five 


=— 


ES 
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Army chairman for many years, and ac- 
epted other tasks to which his ability fitted 
6 His genial disposition won him many 


bends. He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, Kenneth Calloway King and Sidney S. 


King, Jr., four brothers and one sister. 


ROBERT J. O’FARRELL, 64, Orting, 
Wash., retail lumberman, died at his home 
in that city May 13. He was a native of 
sydney, Australia, but had lived in Wash- 
ington the greater part of his life. He was 
a pioneer Pacific Northwest lumber dealer 
and was regarded as one of Orting’s out- 
standing citizens. He is survived by two 
sons, Edward, of Orting, and John, of New 
York City; a daughter, Mrs. B. Pearne, 
wife of a Chehalis, Wash., lumberman; and 
qa sister and two brothers, all of Tacoma.. 


JOHN HAYES BURT, 49, prominent Texas 
jumberman, died May 3 of a heart attack at 
his home in Kilgore Heights. His sudden 
death occurred early in the morning of the 
day set for the formal opening of a lumber 
yard at Henderson, in which he was asso- 
ciated with several other men. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son and a daughter. 


JOSEPH T. LAWTON, 85, prominent Balti- 
more lumberman, for many years president 
of the old retail lumber and millwork firm 
Joseph Thomas & Son, died at_his home May 
9, He is survived by his son, Joseph T. Law- 
ton, Jr., and one daughter, and by his brother 
William T. Lawton, 80-year-old head of the 
Lawton Lumber Co. 





WILLIS B. FULTON, 67, president Colburn- 
Fulton Lumber Co., Charlotte, Mich., died at 
his home May 9 after several years’ illness. 
He had headed the retail lumber and mate- 
rial firm for twenty-seven years, and was a 
prominent figure in the business, social and 
fraternal life of the community. 


LESTER G. FORD, 37, member of the 
Graves & Ford Lumber Co., North Adams, 
Mich., died at a Hillsdale hospital May 10 
after an emergency operation for appendi- 
citis. He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters, and his mother, sister and three 
brothers. 


EDWARD W. ROBINSON, who had been in 
the retail lumber business for years in Mis- 
souri and Kansas cities, died April 29 at 
Wichita. His widow and a son survive. For 
many years Mr. Robinson was president of 
the old Badger Lumber Co. at St. Joseph, Mo. 


ERICK SPARR, for more than twenty-five 
years associated with the Yawkey-Bissell 
Lumber Co. at Hazelhurst and White Lake, 


Wis., died May 16 at his home in White 
—_ His widow and eleven children sur- 
vive. 


WILBUR FOSTER HIGHTOWER, 50, for- 
merly southern representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, died May 17 at the 
home of a sister in Dover, Tenn. His widow, 
Mrs. Mae Jackson Hightower, of Sterling, 
Ill, and two sisters survive. 


JOHN N. McLEAN, 67, widely known Phil- 
adelphia lumberman, former secretary-treas- 
urer of McLean Bros., died at a local hospital 
May 5 after a long illness. He was a prom- 
inent club member. His widow, a brother 
and two sisters survive. 


HENRY C. NEWTON, 77, prominent saw- 
mill operator of Kingsland, Ark., and a 
leader in the Republican party in Arkansas, 
was instantly killed recently when he was 
struck by a train, near his mill. His widow, 
a daughter and one grandson survive. 


BURTIS M. SHERROD, 70, senior member of 
Ackley & Sherrod, lumber and material dealer 
at Bangor, Mich., died at his home May 4. 
His widow, two sons, two daughters and five 
grandchildren survive. 


' MRS. CHARLES CAMPBELL, whose hus- 
sand is a salesman for the R. B. Homer Lum- 
er Co., Baltmore, died May 8 at her home, of 


a heart attack. Besides the husband a daugh- 
ter survives. 


CHARLES J. W. PARKER, 100, a lumber- 
en in Indianapolis until he retired at 84, 
ied at his home in that city May 21. 
widow and two sons survive. 


od: B. EMERY, 50, lumber wholesaler of 
pokeville, Tenn., died at his home May 5 
. ter four weeks’ illness. He formerly had 
ived in Livingston and in Nashville. A son 
and daughter survive. 





» OnEGON’s supply of Ponderosa pine suffers 
the loss, by beetle kill, of almost a billion feet 


of timber, or about 1.2 percent of the total 
Stand, each year. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


(Continued from Page 51) 


Skilled Building Trades Workers 
Scarce 


Tutsa, OxKia., May 20.—Increased activity 
in the building industry here has developed a 
rather interesting situation, in that all of the 
architects are busy and find themselves short 
of efficient draftsmen. The reason for this 
shortage is that many men of this type have 
drifted into other lines of business, while others 
have found employment with the Government 
in Washington. There is also a shortage of 
building mechanics, such as carpenters, paint- 
ers etc. There has not been much work in their 
line since 1929 and 1930, and many of these 
also have found employment elsewhere or in 
other lines. The Tulsa Daily World has de- 
voted considerable space toward arousing inter- 
est in modernization, repairs and new home 
building, and to this publication goes much 
credit for the increased activity now apparent 
in the building industry in this section. There 
is a shortage of residences and the better class 
apartments in Tulsa, and this, together with the 
educational campaigns of the Government and 
the rétail lumbermen of Texas and Oklahoma, 
has developed considerable interest once more 
in repairing and new home building. 


A Mild Boom in Building 


Satt Lake City, Utau, May 20.—Local 
lumbermen report houses are at premium and 
rents being raised to spur building considerably. 
Building permits issued during the first four 
months of 1935, according to Warwick C. La- 
mereaux, who is in charge of the modernization 
movement in the city, totaled 2481. During the 
entire 12 months of 1934 there were but 956 
permits issued, and for the first four months of 
that year, only 197. 

The value of construction authorized by the 
first four months’ permits, he reports, was 
$498,702, whereas in 1934 the cost amounted 
only to $129,361. 

_—_ 


Breaks Building Permits Record 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., May 18.—April broke all 
building permit records for that month in Spo- 
kane, with permits totaling 192,350 issued, prac- 
tically all for medium and low priced frame 
houses and repair work. The four-months’ total 
is $400,790. Considerable of the work being 
done is due to the activity of the local FHA 
organization, although the main part of the 
Better Housing campaign is just being planned, 
with provisions being made for construction of 
a model home. 





Plan Model Home Project 


SoutH Benn, Inp., May 20.—This city will 
stage a model home demonstration, complete 
with every labor-saving device and housewifely 
convenience. A committee headed by Charles 
E. Speth, merchandise manager of the George 
Wyman & Co. department store, was set up 
last week to carry out the plan. The South 
Bend unit will be incorporated in a network of 
similar projects over the country sponsored by 
the General Electric Co. The home will be de- 
signed, along the “new American” style, for 
convenience of space use, in contrast to the old, 
conventional arrangements. It is planned to 
have the house completed by Sept. 1, ready for 
demonstration to the public during October. 





Canucks May Horn In 


SEATTLE, WasuH., May 20.—It is rumored 
here that the Seaboard Sales Co. is reorganiz- 
ing to enter the California and Atlantic coast 
markets, shipping lumber from Vancouver, 

C. This organization was very active up to the 
time the duty went on Canadian lumber. 














| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
’ In Classified Department 





Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. . 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in lagging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 


Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


' WANTED | 


Salesmen 











WANTED—A SALESMAN 


Who is calling on sash and door jobbers to handle 
a very attractive side line, which falls directly in 
with the wants of his present customers. Oppor- 
tunity for man who is successful and has time to 
carry an additional line that will make him money. 
Must have good references and be a hustler. Terri- 
tory East of Chicago. 
Address “L. 60,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: A SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
or eee Illinois. One who is familiar with Cost 
Boo ° 

Address “L. 56,” care American Lumberman, 








Employees 





WANTED A MAN TO TAKE COMPLETE CHARGE 


Of band saw mill and yard in good sized Northern 

Michigan town. Must know lumber grades thor- 

oughly. State experience and salary expected. 
Address “L. 35,’"’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED OFFICE MANAGER FOR RETAIL 
Lumber and fuel business in rapidly growing Calli- 
fornia city. Investment up to $10,000 preferred. 

Address “K. 70’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED 
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WANTED 


—— 








Employment 








eer ~ IIS 
POSITION WANTED 

23 yrs. exp. Gen'l Sup’t, Yard Sup’t; also A-1 

Hardwood & Hemlock Inspector; 38 yrs. of age; 


married; best ref. 





Address ‘“‘K. 94," care American Lumberman, 
COMMISSION SALESMAN 
Wants to represent in Chicago manufacturers of 


Oregon, California, Washington and Idaho products. 
Address “L. 27” care American Lumberman. 





OWING TO CONSOLIDATION OF LINE YARDS 


I am looking for a position as a manager. Have 
excellent references, wide experience, thoroughly 
qualified. Am at present located in the West. 
Would prefer staying in same. Am forty-two and 
have a family. Am sure I can give satisfaction. 
Address “L. 30,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN 


For large well rated wholesaler of Fir, Redwood, 
Pine and Cypress, by middle aged man of long 
lumber experience and acquaintance. Now em- 
ployed and living in Washington, D. C. 

Address “L. 32,"" care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN—27 YEARS OF AGE 
Eleven years active experience in retail 
business. Capable in every department. 
Not a drifter! 


lumber 
Energetic! 
At present employed as yard man- 





ager. Seeks change. 
Address “L. 36," care American Lumberman. 
CAPABLE RETAIL MERCHANDISER 

At present executive of large retail yard in city 
of 40,000 desires change. 15 years’ experience 
from bottom up. Knows thoroly retail lumber 
and building materials. Buying, Selling & Ac- 
counting. Age 35. Married. Conscientious, ener- 


getic and a worker. Can produce. Prefer Eastern 
half U. S. but will go elsewhere. 
Address “lL. 40," care American Lumberman. 





MILL & WHOLESALE LUMBER EXPERIENCE 


As ass’t sales manager selling yellow pine and 
other lumber thru commission and salaried sales- 


men and by correspondence direct to industrials; 
also exp. bookkeeper and accountant. Best ref- 
erences. 


Address “L. 43," care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER-PLANING MILLWORK SUP’T 


9 years full charge plant doing high-class mill- 
work. Can estimate; take work from plans, detail- 
bill into mill. 

Address “L, 42,’ 


eare American Lumberman. 





28 YEARS OLD—TWO YEARS COLLEGE 


Raised retailing building materials. Preferably with 
omall yard. Address “L. 48,” care American Lum- 
erman. 





WANTED JOB AS BAND SAWYER 


Right or left hand rig hardwood or pine, push feed 
and push nigger. 


Address ‘“‘L. 60," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION 


By first class lumberman experienced in the pur- 
chase and sale of lumber to Yard, Industrial and 
Railroad trade, also its manufacture and grades. 
Twelve years’ experience in Chicago with one con- 
cern. Extended personal acquaintance among 
Southern and Pacific Coast Mills. Also competent 
office man and correspondent. Moderate salary. 
References. Address “L. 61," care American Lum- 
berman. 





EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


Wants position at point with population of two 
thousand or more; 30 years of age, married, six 
children. Experienced and competent draftsman 
and estimator. Can furnish good references and 
,0on a, 
Address 54,” 


a care American Lumberman. 





BUYERS AND SELLERS 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Want and For Sale department will help you 
to get what you want. 

Have you something to sell? Tell us what you 
want to sell or send your advertisement. We will 
carry the message to the people who are buyers. 
Everybody wants something or would like to sell. 

Send your advertisement to the AMiLRICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn S8t., Chicago, III. 








Employment 





YOUNG MAN—MARRIED—AGE 27 


Bookkeeper, general office work, wants position, 
small or medium retail yard. Do anything. Go 
anywhere, 


Address “L. 659’’ care American Lumberman. 





COMMISSION REPRESENTATIVE 


On lumber and lumber products sold to retail deal- 
ers, industries, etc., in Indiana, Illinois and Ken- 
tucky. Satisfactory experience and references. 

P. W. LUHRING, 507 S. E. 2nd St., Evansville, Ind. 





EXP’D RETAIL LUMBERMAN WANTS CHICAGO 


position, 8 yrs. Chicago yard; bookkeeper, sales- 
man or manager. Address “L. 55,’’ care American 
Lumberman, 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gles, new or second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber lands, 
or anything used in the lumber industry, you can 
get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
*‘Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN BUYING, LEASING, 

Or part ownership in retail lumber and coal yard. 

State earning possibilities. All replies confidential. 
Address “L, 34,” care American Lumberman. 











Lumber and Dimension 








WANTED—DRY 4/4 NO. 1 & NO. 2 COM. BIRCH 


Shorts or Tie Sides. VAN KEULEN & WINCHES- 
TER LUMBER CoO., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





WANT NAMES OF HARD PINE MILLS OR SALES 


Agencies interested in quoting large retail yard 
in greater Boston on their inquiries for Long Leaf 
and Short Leaf. 


Address “L. 53,” care American Lumberman. 


Used Machinery 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR THE FOLLOW- 
ING LISTED SECOND HAND PLANING MILL 
MACHINERY IN FIRST CLASS CONDITION: 

1—S. A. Woods 404-B 6”x15” Planer & Matcher 











with Double Profiler, equipped with 8 Knife Cylin- 
ders and 6 Knife Side Heads. 
1—S. A. Woods Type 134-M Electric Moulder, 


size 4”x12”, complete with Frequency Changer. For 
440 Volts, 3 Phase, 60 Cycles A. C. Circuit. 

FURNISH COMPLETE DESCRIPTION AND 
BEST PRICE ON MACHINES YOU HAVE TO OF- 
FER AND STATE WHERE LOCATED. 


Address “L. 57’ care American Lumberman. 





CASH FOR OLD LOG BAND SAWS AND GANGS 


r ton, less the freight. 


$40 pe 
MINER HOE WORKS, Meridian, Miss. 


WANTED—NEW OR USED SHAVING BALER 
Heavy type; A-1 condition. 
DICKINSON LUMBER COMPANY, Bemidji, Minn. 
WANTED—SHINGLE SAW MACHINE 


Automatic preferred; must be in good condition. 
THE LEWIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Lima, O. 











SEVERAL TWO WHEEL YARD CARTS WANTED 


By Suburban Detroit Lumber Yard. Advise how 
many, price, condition and specifications. Address 
“L, 49," care American Lumberman. 





Locomotives and Cars 


WANTED: 12 TO 15 TON LIMA SHAY 


First class condition. 
KURTH LUMBER MFG. COMPANY, Keltys, Texas. 














FOR SALE 





| 
| 
| 





MILL WITH 


Appalachian 
cut to siz 
Address 


a 


Lumber and Dimension 


MODERN, EFFICIENT DRY KILN; 


And woodworking equipment solicits inquiries fo, 


Oak and other Hardwood Dimensioy 


e. 
“L, 44," care American Lumberman, 





Lumber, 





NOUD LUMBER COMPANY 


Manistee, Michigan 
Building Materials 
and Millwork. 





42 





W. T. FERGUSON LUMBER CO., ST. LOUIS, Mo, 


Years Dependable Service 


Yellow Pine, Hardwoods, Piling, Poles, Switch Ties 
West Coast Products and Treated Lumber, 





FI 


FOR SALE: 25 M FT. 4/4 OAK TIE SIDING, Dry 


JOYD STARK, Kurtz, Ind. 





longleaf 


ging conditio 
highway. 
Columbia, S. 


Timber and Timber Lands 





FOR SALE—TIMBER 


Approximately four million feet of original growth 
virgin timber, 
or where large sizes are required. 


suitable for railroad use, 
Favorable log. 


ns. Located at Irmo, S. C., on paved 


Address LORICK & LOWRANCE, Inc, 





Ever offered. 
Leaf Yellow 


Address 


title; all taxes paid; 
“—. wa 


FOR SALE—GREATEST TIMBER LAND BARGAIN 


500,000 acres in Mexico. 
Pine; 


75% Long 
good river navigation; clear 
must sacrifice. 

care American Lumberman. 





On R. R., in 
quality. 
Address 


“x. 0%," 


FOR SALE—14,000,000 FT. HARDWOOD TIMBER 


Mississippi. Long bodied and superior 


care American Lumberman. 





& Hy., 50 m 


title clear. 
Address 


E. ORE. 
And log R.R. equipt’d in pay as cut timber on RR 
i, to W. end Owyhee, $22,000,000 U.8 F 
Agri. project, 350,000 acres; local mkt. U. P. RR 
Chi. rate 68 ¥c. 


BAND & RESAW PINE MILL 


$15 per M. margin on today’s mkt 
Principals only. 


J. E. CAVANAGH, Baker, Ore. 








100 million 


equipped mill, 
“L. 47,” care American Lumberman., 


FOR SALE—A GREAT TIMBER BARGAIN 


ft. land and large wel 


only $2.30 M. 


hardwood 
SE State, 


1 
i 


Address 





P. O. Box 1 


100,000,000 FT. FINEST N. C. PINE & HDWD. 


Timber on pay-as-cut basis; 


231, Memphis, Tenn. 


no cash in advance. 












—— 
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And allied 


Address 


Evergreen State. 
pulp mill now being built—another contemplated 
Many new families expected to locate. 
Washington. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


FOR SALE—OLDEST RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


in city of 30,000 people in | 
New $5,000,000 


business 
No dust storms. 


LANSDOWN, Everett, 





Two 


ern house. 
Address 


lumber yards 


a 


TO SETTLE ESTATE 
with all 


Reasonable. 


58”’ care American Lumberman. 





Also 30s, 
weights. 


35s, 


Steel Rails 


56s, 70s, 80s, 85s. 





Errors. 
fractional s 


and 50 feet 
measure. 





By N. Chapin. 


easure 
The tables reduce to board m > 


The book contains 171 pages of 8 
white paper, is 4x7 inches and is bound in ¢ 


izes of lumber, advancing by 4@ 


inches from 1x1 to 15x15 inches square ont 5 
feet long; also scantlings and square timbers, 
vancing by inches from 2x2 to 30x30 inches squart 


long. Saw logs are reduced to 








building material; 4 
hardware store and coal business and 8 room moé- fs 


DR eee” 


RELAYING 40 LB. AND 60 LB. RAILS 
New rails, all 
Switches, frogs, second-hand locomotives 
ROBINSON & ORR, 248 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, P# . 
wl 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Sames Time and Labor—Preventi 


loth. 

























